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THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 

PROLOGUE 

A.D. l86- 

CHAPTER I 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stufifd bosom of the perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart.' — Macbeth. 

This house of many memories was of uncertain but assured anti- 
quity, standing, it was conjectured, on the site of a much larger 
building, or series of buildings, some portions of which had 
entirely vanished, while others had been rebuilt or added at 
different epochs; some dated from the thirteenth century, the 
latest additions were Jacobean. Yet it was not large ; what 
survived after so many vicissitudes might indeed be called a house 
of remnants. It had been burnt more than once by the French, 
besieged more than once, had sheltered Cavaliers in a Roundhead 
siege, and been a refuge for White or Red Rose. Tradition gave 
it a secret sliding panel ; but, if the panel remained, the secret of 
the spring was lost. Ghosts it possessed in abundance, according 
to Barling folk, who unanimously decided to avoid it after dark. 

Being to let in the days of the former Lord Wotton, that is, 
in the thirties, it remained untenanted for years, owing to this 
ghostly repute; it might, but for the advent of the Dorriens, have so 
remained until this very day — this very enlightened, hypercivilised 
day at the close of the century, a day so perfectly informed, so 
thoroughly schooled, as to have lost faith in virtue, honour, and 
truth ; in decency, authority, and government ; so surfeited with 
fairy tales of science, and rich in the long result of time, as to 
believe in nothing — save only steam, bacteria, natural selection, 
natural appetites, money, and ghosts. Especially in that de- 
praved and demoralised class of ghost which, on parting with its 
body, parts also with its grammar, self-respect, and dignity, and 
conveys vulgar and foolish observations to ghosts still clothed 
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with flesh and the decencies of life, by knocking furniture 
about. Needless to say that the house beneath the down 
harboured none but the best class of ghosts, the ancient, ortho- 
dox, aristocratic spirits, composed of shadow or moonlight, clothed 
in armour or brocade, and occupied only in the most dismal and 
dignified pursuits — ^weeping, wailing, wringing of hands, clanking 
of armour and fetters. These, while scorning the seclusion and 
shadows of table-covers and human legs, are still afraid of cock- 
crow and the first streak of dawn, like fairies and goblins. This 
old-established ghost, though guilty of such solecisms as carrying 
the head under the arm, and of the discourtesy of entering 
people's bed-chambers uninvited at night, is never ungrammatical, 
much less vulgar. 

If all spirits were permitted and inclined to revisit those 
glimpses of the moon beneath which their brief earthly parts were 
enacted, the house would indeed have been populous in ghosts. 
Whether those of the Rose factions would care to see the York 
and Lancaster roses blooming in the sweet-old garden is doubtful ; 
how the different centuries would mix, problematical. Puritan 
and Anglican, Lollard and Independent, monk and Whitefieldite, 
recluse and deaconess, nun and Biblewoman, cardinal and elder, 
how would these harmonise? Would the mailed thirteenth 
century knight understand the speech or thoughts — or their 
absence — of his descendant, the guardsman of to-day ? 

A house of many memories must be haunted, a house so ancient 
must echo with long-stilled laughter and long-hushed weeping, for- 
gotten benisons and extinct execrations; a house thus overpowered 
with the fulness of past life permits no full, strenuous life of to-day. 
Aged, outspent lives, weary and broken ones, may take refuge in it, 
and there rest a while before the long rest of the grave ; a house of 
remnants, it may harbour remnants of human life; a house of mem- 
ories, it may shelter those whose lives are only memories. A fit 
home for a student or a dreamer, such a house is out of harmony 
with youth, hope, and joy; seeing what life is in its essence, 
at the highest heart-throb, a house so palpitating with the past 
might fitly be styled a house of forgotten dreams. And a plea- 
santer, fitter place to dream in could scarcely be found. 

Whether because of the partial ruin of the house, whether 
because they had outgrown it, or because the ancient town had 
surged up in plebeian insolence, and too closely approached its 
patrician seclusion, the Garennes had long since built themselves 
another, statelier home some seven miles away beyond the down- 
ridge, in the umbrage and beauty of oak and beech and music* 
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murmuring pine. New Court this was at first called, later Newcourt 
Place ; thus the former home became the Old House, and thus it 
was styled by Barling folk generally. Into the Old House, widows, 
old maidens, younger sons, and family failures had crept from 
time to time at pleasure of the head of the family. None of 
these family offshoots remaining in the days of the former Lord 
Wotton, the third earl, he let the old house at Barling, where- 
upon the insulted patrician ghosts asserted themselves with such 
vigour on finding their abode hired out to strangers, that they 
were permitted the entire use of it for many years. 

For Maurice Bertram it had no terrors, no associations, no 
memories that were not entirely delightful. Full of romance and 
poetry, it was to him an embodied fairy tale. Sweet and subtle 
fragrance pervaded it in his memory, faint odours of lavender and 
dried roses. There is no fragrance to match that of old roses ; the 
fragrance of their bloom is coarse by comparison with that subtle, 
spiritual, pathetic scent. All the happiness his orphan childhood 
had known was associated with that house ; he had dreamed of it 
by day and by night, longed for it, pictured it, until, when he stood 
a grown man before its heavy doorway and regarded its steep, 
low-browed roof and leaning gable-end, he scarcely knew it again ; 
yet it was unchanged. 

His cousins, the rector's sturdy sons, had taken care to instruct 
him in the ghostliness of its inmates. To do them justice, though 
they invented a good half of what they told him, not one of 
them would have passed it alone after dark. It fascinated him, 
while his blood froze at the stories of its ghosts. 

Coming off the down into drowsy old Barling, a tiny borough 
that fell asleep a hundred years ago, and seldom even turned in 
the slumber of its grass-grown street, a chalky lane led past the 
south front of the Old House, which stood well back in a sunny 
walled garden, looking placidly up the vale beneath a down, and 
across grassy marshes to the sea. A high iron gate, never opened, 
and rusting on its briar-grown hinges, permitted a glimpse of the 
south front up a broad grass walk, bordered with flowers and 
espalier fruit-trees, to the door, over the porch of which was a sun- 
dial of rare and beautiful iron- work. The front was timbered, 
the first story overhung the ground floor, and was supported on 
wooden pillars, clasped by roses and creepers. 

On one far-off summer forenoon, Bertram, then a child of 
seven, was peeping through the iron gate with fascinated gaze, 
his two small brown fists grasping the rusty bars, his great blue 
eyes wide with desire to enter the charmed forbidden precincts 
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of the tangled garden, when a skilful and well-directed kick from 
his eldest cousin Stanley, a public schoolboy of fifteen, who had 
undertaken to * make a man ' of Maurice, dissipated the child^s 
dreams of magicians, enchantments, and dragon-guarded treasure, 
and made him limp quickly, with quivering lip and choked-back 
whimper, round the corner of the walled garden and into the 
quiet street. Here garden-wall and house-wall joined and stood 
flush with the pavement, beneath the level of which the house 
had sunk so far that steps led down, instead of up, to its door. 
Of this Stanley Parker was Y^ell aware ; and, perceiving that the 
heavy, iron-studded door stood ajar, and that Maurice, walking 
well in front, was still rapt in contemplation of the ancient 
house, the pleasant fancy of kicking the boy down the steps 
against the door occurred to him. He instantly acted upon it 
with a sudden rush forward, that shot Bertram, like a living 
cannon-ball, against the yielding door and into the middle of the 
room into which it directly opened, to the loud and delighted 
laughter of Dick and Hugh, the twelve- and ten-year-old brothers 
of the sublime Stanley, laughter quickly stilled by a sound 
fraternal cuff on each boy's ear, which enjoined them to imitate ( 

their elder's instant flight down the street and round the first ^ 

corner, leading to their own domains. Maurice had enjoyed ex- 
quisite shudders over an illustrated Foxis Martyrs ; he compared 
the anguish of his unceremonious entrance, his loss of conscious- 
ness, and subsequent pleasant awakening, to the sensations of 
those tortured saints. 

The ancient oaken door was hard, the iron-work binding and 
studding it harder ; Bertram's head, luckily protected by a thick 
mat of curly yellow hair, piteously soft by comparison. He felt as 
if he had come all at once in contact with the whole hard, round 
world, which cracked loudly and vanished in splinters of fire, him- 
self with it. After what seemed a long time, a consciousness of 
pain returned, and his eyes opened. He found himself laid on 
a large old-fashioned sofa, in the cushions of which his small 
bruised body was almost lost. He looked up at a low ceiling, 
crossed by heavy black beams, then out on the sunny street 
through a wide, low, muUioned window, and past the half-open 
oaken door. The room was panelled and hung with oil paint- 
ings; Henry the Eighth, jovial and hard, in his ruff and feathered 
cap, looked disparagingly down upon him ; also a Tudor lady, 
with ringed hands stiffly upheld, so as to display every articulation 
and contour without perspective. 

An oak table was in the middle of the room, a pot of flowers 

f 
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on the deep window-seat, a large pot of green boughs in the 
broad fireplace, near which a high-backed settle made a sheltered 
corner. Over him bent a woman's face, pitying, tender, with 
deep, soft eyes ; gentle hands were laying cool, wet bandages on 
his head, a bowl of water on a stool near was tinged with blood ; 
an exquisite cool fragrance seemed to pervade everything, and 
protect him even from the hard disparagement of Henry the 
Eighth's too well-known gaze, painfully suggestive of geography 
and arithmetic to follow. A figure by the window in a widow's 
dress turned in a high-backed chair and spoke. 

* Is the injury serious, Grace ? ' she said, in a deep woman's 
voice. 

*No, mother; he has recovered consciousness," a lighter 
voice replied. * We must keep him very quiet, and send him home 
in the cool of the evening.' 

These words repeated themselves over and over in his brain, 
until he heard the grey-haired lady in the window presently 
speak of writing to the rectory to say why the boy was kept at the 
house. 

* And I earnestly trust that young Parker will receive the severe 
chastisement his cowardly violence merits,' she added, in mea- 
sured tones. 

Then Maurice shook off his languor and sat up. *0h, 
please, please, don't tell ! ' he cried ; * he '11 think I 've split on 
him. Besides, he does kick so beastly hard.' 

'Schoolboy honour, dear mother. Might you not say "an 
accident " ? It was I who saw the kicking from behind the boys 
in the street; you only saw the poor little fellow fall into the 
house, you know.' 

* Please say a accident ! ' implored Maurice. 

* I certainly will,' replied the elder lady. * He must not be 
agitated, Grace, you see. Are you related to Mr. Parker, my dear?' 

* If you please, I 'm his nephew. Cousin Stanley has to make 
a man of me. It takes an awful lot of knocks to make a man of a 
fellow. But I shan't never be anything but a squinnying kid if 
they don't knock me about,' he explained, while a note was being 
penned in stately and formal phrase, and read aloud to his satis- 
faction. Then he lay back, calm and happy, and fell asleep. 

This room, used partly as a hall, partly as a dining-room, led 
into the actual hall, where they dined that day, and into which 
the porch and many rooms opened, and whence an uncarpeted 
oak staircase led to the first floor. Sunlight fell through the 
porch, flower scents entered by it, in a corner of the hall was a talU 
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carved oaken clock, the steady, monotonous tick of which lulled 
the boy when he woke into a drowsy languor, and was ever after 
as the heart-beat of happiness to him. The peace of that long, 
sweet summer day in the cool, silent house ; the rest, not only 
from kicks and knocks and every kind of bodily torture, but 
from sneers and jeers and constant petty tyranny ! Only to be 
quiet and unmolested till bedtime was heaven to this small 
victim of schoolboy savagery. 

In the meantime Uncle Matt, carving mutton at luncheon in 
the Parsonage, took no notice of the small gap at table; the 
plates went round in order, accompanied by desultory conversa- 
tion of elders. Stanley kicked Hugh, and Hugh kicked Dick 
under the table, in token that the absence was unobserved. Uncle 
Matt paused, hot and thirsty, and drank before carving his own 
portion. Then, perceiving two plates remaining before him, he 
glanced round to see who had been overlooked in the carving ; 
and there, in place of the small face and yellow hair he was used 
to see rising above the white cloth, was vacancy. 

* Where is Maurice ? ' he asked in a tone of irritation. 

* Why, where is Maurice ? * his wife echoed ; * how very tire- 
some that child is ! ' 

* Hullo ! what 's up with Maria ? ' cried Stanley, looking round 
with affected surprise at the empty place. * You fellows seen the 
dear girl this morning ? ' 

* Was that Maria we saw in the gooseberry bed after break- 
fast ? * asked Hugh innocently. * No wonder the sweet girl can't 
show to dinner.' 

The father of four sons and three daughters looked at Stanley, 
Hugh, and Dick, and knew there was mischief afoot ; also that 
those fine, frank fellows were lying, yet he did not count them 
liars ; he was aware that schoolboy ethics permit many kinds of 
lies, especially to elders. 

'Nothing like school to take the nonsense out of boys and 
form their characters,* was a favourite axiom of his. * You are 
in charge of Maurice, Stanley,' he said abruptly ; * find him at | 

once.' 

* My dear,' expostulated his wife, * Stanley is not a nursemaid. 
Do let the boy dine.' 

* Ach ! Mr. Stanley ! * cried the German governess, * this is not 
just. We did see you — Lucy, do cease to pince me ! — we did 
see you all tree with ze little Maurice walk out zis morning.' 

Father, mother, and children all looked angrily at' her. Stanley 
swore beneath his breath. 
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* Nasty, spiteful tell-tale ! ' murmured the little girls. * Beastly 
sneak ! ' the boys. 

* Really, Fraulein, I think you must be mistaken,' remonstrated 
Mrs. Parker, suddenly remembering to have seen the four boys 
set off together with a towel to bathe, and inwardly execrating 
what she termed foreigners' want of tact. 

* Ach ! Gott ! No,' persisted the too candid Fraulein ; * Lucy 
did call ze dogue back, Ethel did tell Maurice to not s-queal.' 

The peace of this Christian household was thus sadly im- 
perilled when the boy called in from the street by Mrs. Dorrien 
arrived with her note, which Mr. Parker read ip serious disquiet, 
and then handed to his wife, who said something about respon- 
sibility and other people's children. 

* These good ladies would die of fright if they spent one day 
with our children, dear old fusses,' she added in conclusion. * I 
suppose Maurice roared, and they thought him half killed.' 

* Maria can roar,' observed Stanley with a thoughtful air. 

* Not when unconscious, sir,' returned his father sternly. * Go 
to the study and wait there till I come. You, Dick, go to your 
room, and Hugh to the schoolroom.' 

When Mr. Parker, immediately after luncheon, visited these 
places of detention in succession, he took a hunting-crop in his 
hand. This he wielded in a manner that surprised his sons — 
even Dick, who had prudently utilised the leisure intended for 
meditation on his sins by putting on three pairs of trousers and 
several woollen jerseys. The boys' surprise was mingled with 
another feeling that led to a serious consultation between them 
later in the day, as to the manner in which these emotions were 
to be conveyed to Maurice upon his return, which occurred 
before they went to bed, and of which they were not aware until 
they retired to their own rest. 

* Pray, Maria dear, did you spend a happy day ? ' was Stanley's 
falsetto greeting to the unfortunate child, half asleep in the room 
he shared with his cousins. Whereupon Maurice replied in 
ecstasy, cheerfully sitting up in bed to tell his tale, and ending 
by saying he rather hoped Stanley would kick him into the Old 
House again to-morrow. 

* Do you, my sweet girl ? ' returned Stanley, in the same facetious 
falsetto ; * but darling Maria must learn not to wag its little tell- 
tale tongue again. Maria need not go to sleep any more* to- 
night. She must be kept cool and quiet, so out she goes ! A 
cool and airy situation, darling ! ' With that, in spite of piteous 
protestations of innocence, the boy was taken from his bed and 
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pushed through the window, a small, shivering, white figure in 
the thin summer darkness. 

'Good-night, darling,' crooned the three tyrants in falsetto, 
carefully hasping the window, and retiring with derisive gestures 
to their respective couches, where they soon slept the deep sleep 
commonly ascribed to innocence. 

The boys' room was a long chamber under the roof, with 
dormer windows, in ahd out of which they were accustomed to 
climb. When ejected and locked out, Maurice found himself 
standing on a ledge a foot deep, protected only by a piece of 
tumed-up lead tl^^t held rain from the eaves below. Holding 
on to the tiled roof of the window, he was a spectacle to his 
cousins as they rapidly undressed, that only delighted them while 
it amused him not at all ; therefore, seeing no probability of a 
speedy release, he moved cautiously, feeling in the gUmmering 
darkness for a foothold, round to the angle made by the spring 
of the window from the roof, and found that the lead was con- 
tinued just far enough to give him precarious foothold. 

Here he turned, facing the gulf of darkness sheer beneath him. 
The night was soft and balmy, every leaf still as if carven, the tiles 
warm with the heat of many hours' summer sunshine, the roof 
slope was good to rest on ; after all, the situation was not with- 
out charm. It was unusual, even romantic, to sleep on a roof. 
A boy who had passed a night in his shirt on a roof without 
crying could never be called a milksop. Everybody in the house 
— Uncle Matt, Aunt Em, and all — was comfortably tucked up 
in a mere bed, prosaically sleeping; he, Maurice, waked and 
watched alone. He was a warder on a castle wall, a sailor on a 
masthead, the mailed guardian of enchanted treasure, anything 
but a wee, weary boy of seven in a nightshirt, with a bruised 
body and a bandaged head, perched on a parsonage roof alone 
in the dark. 

Folding his small, thin arms, he frowned defiance at an amiable 
cow peacefully cropping dewy grass in the meadow, just as a 
sudden fan of glimmering radiance faded from the foliage beneath 
him ; it was Uncle Matt's light going out ; Uncle Matt might 
sleep peacefully to-night — his house was guarded. 

Maurice wondered what would happen if his feet slipped from 
the narrow lead guard and he fell over the two-storied house to the 
gravel drive below ? One big crunch, as when a cat eats a mouse ; 
nothing more. Then the funeral of a small boy and hanging of 
a big one. The pleasantness of the latter prospect was marred 
by the consideration that he would not be able to see Stanley 
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hanged. He sighed, and felt the ache of his wounded head at 
this. What numbers of stars, like swarms and swarms of shining 
bees ; were they really windows for angels to look out of? One 
star fell — or was it an angel carrying a new baby down to earth ? 
— no ; for it fell into that band of faintly-gleaming sea, the breath 
and low miurmur of which stole over the marsh-lands to the 
Parsonage. It was growing darker and colder; flocks and 
flocks of stars kept stealing out from behind the others. It was 
very, very silent, very lonely, his lip was quivering ; but he was 
not going to cry — oh, no ! He could rouse the house easily by 
shouting, but that would be sneakish. Surely Stanley would 
open the window soon. But Stanley was fast, fast asleep. He 
was a fine, handsome lad, and lay carelessly with his arms thrown 
out, his crisp hair drooping on his temple, a placid smile on his 
ruddy face ; the other boys slept as sweetly ; they looked like 
three angels in their deep slumber ; while the tiny lad crouched 
in the angle of the roof with bandaged head and bruised thin 
limbs — limbs only just losing the chubbiness of infancy — was 
more like some imp of darkness or wicked hobgoblin, rightly 
shut out in the cold. 

A faint moan came from one boy as he turned in his sleep 
and pressed upon a purple weal in his flesh ; the three lads were 
marked all over with yesterday's whip and each other's knocks 
and kicks, and little they cared for either, being far too well 
accustomed to violence. Even tiny Maurice was becoming in- 
difierent to blows and bruises ; he felt that he could but be killed, 
and his tremendous crash into the Old House yesterday had 
actually sent him to sleep. The Old House lay higher than the 
Parsonage; he had seen its lights go out; Miss Dorrien little 
knew where he was. This reflection, curiously enough, made a 
lump come in his throat. 

The church clock struck one, the chill grew and made him 
shiver ; no, he was not going to cry ; perhaps that beast Stanley 
might come out and see the tears he dashed off" with his sleeve. 
How delightful that day had been ! They had asked him to 
come again, those two dear, sweet ladies. There would always 
be something pleasant now, however wretched he might be. He 
recalled it all dreamily, shutting his tired, wet eyes Dinner in 
the hall, looking on the sunny garden. The two ladies and 
himself; their pleasant, quiet, soft voices, gentle movements; no 
noisy boys and girls, no wrangling, no chiding, no savage kicks 
and pinches under the table, nothing spilt. Such fare ! Instead 
of common meat and pudding, such as people had every day, 
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milk and home-baked bread, dark and delicious, with butter and 
fresh ripe fruit ; no meat, nothing heating, because he had to be 
kept cool. Salad and honey. Then the afternoon peace on a 
sofa with a leaf of white currants, like pearls, to amuse him, and 
later, a story read out to him, and music, soft music played on a 
guitar. Tea in the garden in the cool shadows of walnut-trees ; 
time told by the sundial, a thing new to him, and all explained. 

*Miss Dorrien, Uncle Matt says you've seen better days. 
When was there better days van vis ? ' 

'When you are older, Maurice, you will not repeat anything 
you hear said. Would you like to go and see the bees ? ' 

* Miss Dorrien, is it true vat vere 's great heaps of gold under 
ve house ? And did Oliver Cromwell frow the keys of the Secret 
Chamber away ? And who sleeps in ve Tapestry Room ? And 
will you marry me when I 'm grown up ? ' 

These ladies were usually, in the pictures his after-memory 
called up, busied in making pot-pourri^ the rose-leaves for which 
he helped collect, or sewing grains of lavender in muslin bags ; 
unless they were in the withdrawing-room, a large sunny room on 
the first floor, wainscoted in white and gold, with a chimney- 
piece carved with armorial bearings, and trophies of arms, and a 
fireplace fitted with blue-and-white tiles, bearing the story of 
David. The room was a marvel of faded, threadbare splendour, 
its strips of carpet mere webs, its curtains colourless with time. 
Its long, low, mullioned window, with its cushioned window-seat 
looking on the garden, towards the never-opened iron gate, was a 
place to dream golden dreams in. It often held a very little boy 
in its cosiest corner, with his legs tucked under him, his elbow 
on the window-sill, his head on his hand, his eyes wide with 
wonder, while the ladies touched the worn, thin-toned harpsichord, 
the guitar, or the harp, sometimes singly, sometimes together, 
sometimes with singing, sometimes without, and the child's soul 
wandered blissfully away in a paradise of music and marvel. 

Faded splendour, faded, sorrow-stricken ladies, worn voices, 
old songs and aged instruments, broken-stringed, yet opening the 
gates of a world of beauty and glamour to one young creature, 
basking in the eternal youth of sunshine and of summer growth 
in garden and orchard! The boy's tongue had been loosed 
that first day at tea under the walnut-trees ; all fear of the two 
ladies had vanished then and for ever. He prattled on as he 
never dared at the Parsonage, told them his little history, how he 
had come to Barling last Easter. He was younger then; he cried 
in the first days ; but Stanley thrashed him, so he had to leave off. 
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He used to live with his grandfather and Mrs. Munn ; his grand- 
father sat in a chair ^ day long; his head always shook. 
Mrs. Munn was scarcely ever cross ; she wore a black cap and 
spectacles. 

' Have you a grandfather, Miss Dorrien ? and does his head 
shake ? ' 

Miss Dorrien started, and looked at her mother, who answered 
for her — 

* My daughter has a grandfather. He is called Sir Geoffrey 
Harbord. His head never shakes. Where does your grand- 
father live, Maurice ? ' 

*He lives in heaven now. He lived at home then. Mrs. 
Dorrien, do ghosts come every night and talk to you and wing 
veir hands ? ' 

* Every night, and all night long, ay, and every day, she 
replied in a low, moaning voice, gazing away and away into a 
world of dreams. * They speak, oh yes ! they speak, and they 
wring their hands, they wail, they weep. Ghosts and shadows, 
shadows and ghosts, dreams, dreams, dreams. Veiled and 
shrouded, dim and bright, sweet and sad. All, all is phantasm. 
We are phantoms, we are shades ; the very dust is peopled with 
us and ours, even the motes in the sunbeam — phantoms, dreams, 
dust.' Her voice had slipped into a monotonous chant, her 
head swayed from side to side ; the boy gazed at her with open 
eyes and mouth. The daughter diverted his attention. 

* Look, Maurice,' she said, pointing to the sky, across the blue 
spaces of which gulls were sailing on curved soft wings to the sea, 
* they are going home to their nests in the sea-cliffs.' 

*Miss Dorrien,' was Maurice's last observation before they 
reached the Parsonage, whither she took him at dusk ; * I 've been 
looking for ve crack all day, and I can't see it nowhere.* 

* What crack, where, Maurice ? ' 

* In Mrs. Dorrien. Aunt Emily said she was cracked, but I 
can't see any crack.' 

* Never look for cracks, Maurice. Besides, there is none there. 
It is a mistake,' replied a voice deepened by deep sadness. * Good- 
night, Maurice. God bless you ! ' added the childless woman 
to the motherless child. 

Golden memories of that golden day kept the tears from his 
eyes ; but they also lulled him to perilous drowsiness ; his head 
nodded forward, he jerked it back and shivered in the growing 
chillness. Something sprang out of the darkness right upon him ; 
he gave one shriil, soon-smothered shriek, and was answered by 
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the familiar mew of his friend Tim, the grey cat. Darkness was 
thinning now, cocks were crowing, harvest fields glimmering with 
more and more certainty, the sea taking a pallid gleam, the damp 
chill growing sharper. Tim's warmth and purring friendliness 
were welcome to the shivering, tired child. But with sunrise 
warmth came, and he fell asleep. 

*Zummat white up top of Parsonage,' said a reaper going 
afield in the dewy sunshine. * Looks like bedclothes.' 

Some holy presence must surely have watched over the boy's 
perilous sleep. He lay back in his angle, the cat nestling to him, 
and did not stir ; his stiff, cold feet kept their precarious position 
on the narrow ledge, until Stanley waked in the early sunshine at 
the sound of a whetstone on a scythe, and dragged him in, having 
first gone through a good wholesome fright on his account. 

The brief but dangerous illness resulting from the night's 
exposure was attributed by Aunt Emily to tlie wet bandages 
and cooling of * those dear old fusses at the Old House ' ; the 
doctor set it down to bathing. The four boys said nothing. 



CHAPTER II 

It was a long time since the Old House had received a child- 
guest ; the unexpected irruption of the small Bertram proved so 
welcome and interesting a distraction, and his position in his uncle's 
house was so provocative of pity, that the Dorriens undertook the 
charge of his convalescence ; thus the process of making a man 
of him, which had so nearly resulted in the production of a small 
corpse, was beneficently arrested by his sojourn in the Old House 
until his three cousins had returned each to his respective school. 

* Promise me, dear Mrs. Dorrien,' said Mrs. Parker, on taking 
Bertram to the Old House, * to send him home the moment he 
is at all troublesome or gets into the slightest mischief.' 

* Surely Maurice is not mischievous ? ' 

*We never tell tales out of school,' his aunt replied archly. 
* But I do know a boy quite as young as Maurice, who gets up 
in the night to steal fruit from a walled garden.' 

Maurice coloured and hung his head, tears tingling in his eyes. 
He had indeed stolen fruit, having been told by Stanley and 
Dick, who hoisted him over the wall and into a tree, whence he 
could descend and fill his pockets, that they would cut him into 
ribbons if he did not. But he had eaten none, not so much 
from conscientious scruples as because his cousins had been so 
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obliging as to take that portion of the trespass entirely upon them- 
selves. On one mournful occasion he had been caught red- 
handed, and delivered up to justice, the cousins on the lawful 
side of the wall promptly fleeing and leaving him to his fate. 
Thus early in life did Bertram learn the world's commandment, 

* Thou shalt not be found out — all else is lawful unto thee.' 

Theologians descant upon the evil heart of the natural man ; of 
the natural boy, untamed by submission to the needs and weakness 
of others, it may be said that he is a budding demon, to whom 
power means an opportunity of indulging the inborn lust of cruelty. 

* I like boys to be boys,' Mrs. Parker was accustomed to say ; 

* I hate prigs and mollycoddles ; and I am thankful to say our 
boys are neither. One naturally expects the house to be turned 
upside down in the holidays, but even holidays come to an end. 
As for teasing the girls, what can you expect ? They must learn 
to keep their tempers and make their brothers happy, and so 
train themselves to be wives. Home is dull for boys after 
school.' Thus Mrs. Parker, like many a mother, strained every 
nerve to exaggerate the boyishness of her boys and cultivate the 
latent savagery and sturdy animal selfishness of her sons, while 
for moral excellence she turned entirely to her daughters. 

Stanley had soon discovered that Maurice was innocent of the 
tale-telling for which he was put out of the window ; further, that 
the history of that night on the roof had never been revealed. 
From Stanley's singular moral standpoint, the child's conduct 
had been ideal; loyalty, endurance, and pluck had been exhibited 
in a marked degree, scarcely to be expected even from a Winchester 
prefect, much less from a tiny fellow hardly out of the nursery. 
Yet his tyrant had made not the smallest amends to him. He 
had not intended to keep the boy on the roof for more than an 
hour, and knew quite well that little short of a miracle had saved 
his life and limbs. 

* After all,' he observed to his brothers, 'Maria's a good 
plucked one. How the little beggar kept his head and stuck 
on the roof all night, without even squealing, I'm blest if I 
know. Though she didn't sneak, Maria '11 know what to expect 
if she ever wants to ; so will you fellows.' 

There were no servants at the Old House, except one woman 
who did rough work, and a man who occasionally dug the 
garden. It seemed a cheerful and pleasant arrangement to 
Maurice, who made a serviceable little brownie, fetching and 
carrying, helping to weed, pick fruit, feed the fowls, and sweep 
leaves away; and these occupations made the hours fleet so 
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quickly that there was no time for boyish mischief, which is 
the misapplication of pent-up energy. Nor did it appear strange 
to Maurice that Mrs. Dorrien only employed herself in light and 
ornamental tasks, rising late and finding everything prepared for 
her as in a house full of servants, while the younger lady was up 
almost with the summer sun and never idle all the long day. 
Often Mrs. Dorrien called the boy Geoffrey ; her daughter told 
him to accept the name without remark. 

* My brother, who died at your age, was called Geoffrey,' she 
explained. 

Mrs. Dorrien was really beautiful. Her snow-white, abundant 
hair was smoothed plainly under a white cap ; her dress, always 
black, was of antiquated cut, and good but shabby material; 
a sapphire and diamond brooch at her throat clasped folds of 
white muslin. She was slight and erect; her deep blue eyes, 
matching the sapphires, were very bright, yet dreamy ; her lips 
moved often when she was silent — a peculiarity that fascinated 
the boy, who would sit long watching the working lips in a 
sort of dream, with vague and wild imaginings as to what she 
was saying. Her hands, usually busy with some dainty needle- 
work, were white and slender, and sparkled with jewels. Maurice 
was at an age when beauty is measured by deeds, and grown-up 
people are all about the same age; he held both ladies to be 
lovely, the most lovely he had ever seen ; their faces and forms 
were traced indelibly upon his memory; so that in after-years 
their beauty, grace, and good breeding were palpable to him 
in differing degrees and kind. Miss Dorrien's dark hair, un- 
mixed with grey, her dark eyes, and a certain suppressed 
vivacity in her gaze and movements, separated her widely 
from her mother in his memory. There was also a curious 
watchfulness in the younger lady, that formed a marked con- 
trast to the mother's dreaminess and absent-minded moods. 

Mrs. Dorrien was a wondrous story-teller; her fairy tales, 
delivered in a deep, impressive voice, with well-balanced phrase, 
thrilling pause, lowered tone, and dramatic movements ; her clear 
enunciation, well-chosen words, and absorbed air, carried the 
child far away into the heart of the marvellous ; all fairy lore 
in books was tame and poor after those narratives. 

From her he first heard, and never forgot, the curious experiences 
of Sindbad the Sailor, that Arabian Ulysses ; the singular adven- 
tures of Aladdin and of Ali Baba ; of that strange vase fished 
up from the sea, whence the imprisoned genius rose gigantic in 
a towering column of smoke; whilst old favourites, such as 
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Cinderella, Snowbelle, and Hansel and Grisel, acquired fresh 
charm and distinction from Mrs. Dorrien's recital. 

Sometimes she related actual experiences, anecdotes of other 
days. At these times she became absent and absorbed, and 
always addressed Maurice as Geoffrey, if not too much lost in 
memories to be conscious of his presence ; she spoke of * your 
father,' * your grandfather,' and * your sisters, Grace and Laura.' 
These tales, though less interesting, still had sufficient charm at 
times to touch Ae impressionable wax of a seven-year-old memory; 
they returned in after-times to throw light on the whole story of 
those two strangely burdeAed lives. 

The history of the Old House was of such minor interest to 
Mrs. Dorrien, that Maurice learned to consider it as exclusively 
Miss Dorrien's subject ; thus it was from her that he gathered 
— somewhat to his disappointment — that the ancestral ghosts 
were too well-bred to intrude without invitation upon the 
privacy of the present occupants; and that the singularly 
fiendish yells, and shrieks, and moans, sometimes occurring 
about and after nightfall, were occasioned by wind, rats, rusty 
hinges, and ill-fitting windows and doors. Particularly it was 
enjoined upon him that his own little room, opening into 
Miss Dorrien's, which in turn opened into her mother's, was 
absolutely inaccessible to any manner of ghost. Still, to make 
assurance doubly sure, his door was left open, and, in case of 
the slightest suggestion of the supernatural, he was bidden to 
call loudly upon Miss Dorrien by name, a thing no ghost- can 
stand, as he well knew. Therefore he curled cosily and in full 
security into his downy, lavender-scented nest, and slept sweetly, 
when not too conscious of the extreme delight of being on a visit 
at the Old House. For sometimes the rapture was too keen for 
sleep, his heart throbbed so strongly in anticipation of the long, 
delicious bliss of the next day, the hall-clock ticked with such 
steady and continuous assurance of joy and peace, that his pulse 
accompanied it in double beats, two to every tick, and almost 
stood still at the clear, ringing strokes that told the hours. What 
is more terrible than the demon Insomnia ? What darker than a 
nuit blanche^ a wakeful night? And what more exquisitely 
delightful than such a night, when sleep, the friend of the sorrow- 
ful and healer of sickness, withdraws in sweet deference to a still 
sweeter presence, unsealing young eyes that they may look upon 
their bliss, and, having made quite sure of it, turn voluptuously 
back to the pleasant Nirvana that must break soon in joy ? 

So Maurice lay one summer night in his soft bed, lulling him- 
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self with delicious anticipation of the pleasant, peaceful morrow, 
and basking in the remembered happiness of yesterday's long, 
sunny hours — hours that echoed with old songs, old instruments, 
heard in the ancient white-and-gold room, and with fairy tales, 
told in drowsy afternoon stillness under the walnut-trees. Dimly 
through the uncurtained square of the latticed window he could 
see a pale sky sprinkled with silver stars, and a tree-top, still and 
faintly grey, in a silence that might be felt. Outside was the 
sweet pallor of a summer night ; inside, heavy shadows, touched 
here and there with pale glimmerings that revealed objects in 
mass with vague, uncertain outline. Tick-tock, tick-tock, throbbed 
the drowsy, steady clock through the night silence — why did the 
clock talk so loud in the night, so low in the day ? — a sigh broke 
the even rhythm of sleeping breath from Miss Dorrien's pillow 
in the next room; she moved and spoke softly, moaningly, in 
her sleep ; surely there was another sound, a curious rustling as 
of wings, another voice moaning, almost sobbing. 

Maurice turned, with quickened heart-beats and throbbing 
temples, to a glimmering lane of what was scarcely light, yet 
something paler than darkness ; and there, slowly, steadily gliding 
through the room into which his own opened on the other side — 
not Miss Dorrien's — and through a door usually locked, came 
towards him a figure veiled in white, with wrung hands and 
anguished gesture. It was the White Lady, the dreaded ghost 
His blood turned to ice in his veins ; he was near swooning. 

* Speak to me,' it pleaded in a deep, low voice ; * speak once, 
only once, and forgive ! oh ! at last forgive ! ' 

The hair on the boy's flesh stood up ; he tried to shriek, but his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth ; the vision swam before him, 
as it glided slowly, slowly, past the foot of his bed towards Miss 
Dorrien's room, still pleading in that deep, fervid, moaning voice — 

* No pity ? None ? Still implacable ? Oh, father, husband, 
child, child! Speak once, only once! No hope? No pity 
anywhere ? All lost, lost, lost ! ' 

Maurice still sat up in his bed, with wide eyes, bristling hair, 
and cold, wet brow, struggling vainly, as in a nightmare, to 
shriek, when another voice fell like balm on his ear, for it came 
from Miss Dorrien's room : 

'Mother,' it said softly, *hush! oh, hush I Dear mother, 
you will waken the boy, little Maurice ! ' 

* No, no, no ; the boy will never wake ; never, never, never ! ' 
wailed the other voice, in tones of exceeding anguish, * never, 
never, never ! ' 
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* Dear, you axe dreaming again/ murmured the other voice 
caressingly. * Come now, let me sponge your forehead ; let me 
read to you ; may I ? ' 

Maurice, still trembling all over, and wet through with anguish, 
fell back on his pillow, almost swooning in the relaxed tension 
of his nerves ; instinctive, inherited honour forbade him, in spite 
of curiosity and the interest of a half-told tragedy, to listen. He 
coughed, drew the bedclothes over his ears till even the clock's 
steady tick-tock was shut out; and very soon his strained and 
wearied mind slipped down, down and down, into deepest gulfs 
cf dreamless sleep till morning. 

* My mother was unwell in the night ; I hope you were not 
disturbed, Maurice,' Miss Dorrien said next morning, when they 
were in the garden gathering vegetables; * she had bad dreams.' 

* He had not been disturbed,' he replied ; but with such a crim- 
son face and such an attempt to hide it behind a rank of peas, 
that Miss Dorrien looked at him earnestly and said — 

* Tell me exactly what you saw and heard, Maurice,' and he 
told her all except his fright. 

* Poor child ! ' she replied, with a troubled look ; * you will 
never talk of this, will you ? Say as little about us as possible 
outside these doors. When people are old and have had much 

trouble, they often dream about things and think about 

them in the night. And sometimes they cannot — rest- 



Miss Dorrien's voice suddenly broke ; she put her hands before 
her face. The boy trembled, and knew not where to look ; he 
thought she was crying. 

*I don't want to be old,' he said, to cover an embarrassing 
silence ; * I always fink of nice fings in the night, and what I 
shall do when I 'm grown up. I fink I shall be a pirate and 
wear free swords and two pistols, and sail round. and round ve 
world,' he added, looking towards a blue belt of sea shining at 
the foot of sandstone cliffs in summer morning brightness. * Did 
you ever want to be a pirate. Miss Dorrien ? ' 

*No; /wanted to be a circus-rider and jump through hoops; 
a long time ago, Maurice. Oh ! so long ago ! ' She smiled a 
strange little smile, and looked into the earnest blue eyes of the 
small Maurice, who was small for his age. One charm of such 
a little fellow's society is the return to childhood and the long- 
buried feelings and forgotten mental attitude of childhood it 
brings. To talk to a child of seven is to look at life from a 
seven-year-old point of view, whence life looks very different from 
its real self. There is something extremely droll and scarcely 

B 
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credible in the idea of having once been seven oneself, and still 
more so of having earnestly desired to ride three horses at once 
round a circus in a short, spangled skirt and a wreath of paper 
roses. An hour may strike when other, later desires and more 
passionate ambitions may seem as quaint and futile. The dis- 
appointment that now corrodes and crushes, and the fulfilment 
that brings such joy, may become equally unimportant and trivial. 

Maurice sent Miss Dorrien's memory back to its springs, to 
those vague, poetic beginnings of consciousness, that are to in- 
dividual lives what legendary times are to nations : * And I, too, 
was born in Arcadia.' 

Her Arcadia was infinitely brighter and gayer than this poor 
unloved child's. It was more like some glittering fairy tale. A 
wealthy home, gay dresses, sumptuous fare, beautiful surroundings, 
many pleasures ; a graceful and charming mother, in sheen of satin, 
rustle of silk, and sparkle of jewels ; a fine, stalwart father, in 
gay uniform, glittering with gold; carriages and horses, and 
bright-apparelled servants; — such was the gilded frame of a 
picture worthy of a rich setting. There was little but happiness 
in those far days — a brother and sister and many playmates to 
share the toys and sports. If Geoffrey and Laura were the 
mother's favourites, Grace was the father's darling, indulged 
and petted as she wished. She saw herself playing with his 
sword, trying to put the heavy helmet on her small curly head, 
riding in front of him on his great charger when he came off 
parade ; her mischief laughed at, her saucy sayings applauded, 
her wilfulness a source of mirth. Sound of arms, military music, 
beat of drum, measured tramp of infantry, thud and clank of 
cavalry ; the rhythmic glitter of moving masses of armed men, 
waving plumes and fluttering pennons, attended and environed 
these early memories. What is this that rises out of memory 
before her? 

A wide plain, coloured by masses of soldiers; bugle-calls, 
hoarse words of command, galloping aides-de-camp, blown white 
plumes, thunder of artillery, shine of rumbling gun-carriages, 
flash of bared sabres, white quiver of bayonet blades above a 
moving glow of scarlet, blue, and gold ; flower-like brilliance of 
ladies and children in carriages, with an all-pervading martiall 
music. 

A little girl in white is sitting on the floor of her mother's 
crowded barouche, with her feet on the step, near the saluting 
post; she is all eyes and ears, and looks now at the genersd 
and his staff on their restless chargers, and now at the passing 
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pageant of saluting soldiers. A Highland regiment, preceded 
by pipers in eagle-plumed bonnet and brooched plaid, had 
marched by at the double, with swaying kilts and towering feather 
bonnets. A pause ensued ; the more familiar music of the kettle- 
drum was heard, and then the cry of a bugle, that meant Charge ! 
Then, out of the dusty distance, gleaming through rolling clouds 
of smoke, thundered the well-known dragoons, sabres flashing, 
helmets blazing in the sunshine, a splendid spectacle, attracting 
all eyes. Then the little girl, with a shrill, joyous cry of * Dad ! ' 
springs from the carriage steps, and darts like a white bird straight 
in front of the troop of galloping horses. A loud shriek from 
many women, a deep groan from many men ; the small, white- 
plumed figure is swallowed in the dust of the horses' feet ; she is 
surely under them. The small heart throbs to bursting, as the 
living wave of black steeds and glittering riders rolls upon her ; 
her eyes close ; she is lost. There is breathless silence for three 
seconds ; then a thundering cheer rises and reverberates over the 
plain, as a trooper in the first rank leans from his charger, and 
something white is seen to rise and settle in front of his saddle, 
and so head the charge, like a white gull on the crest of a long 
breaker, and the child is safe. 

That was an exhilarating memory — the deadly terror, the 
sudden, saving snatch by the short skirts, the secure bliss of 
being swung up to the saddle, the giddy terror of seeing the large, 
white-plumed hat devoured by the horses' hoofs, the final rap- 
ture of the charge itself, the thundering onrush in mid-air, the 
wind of their motion in her face, nothing in front but the 
charger's maned neck, the security of the trooper's clutch on her 
clothing, her wind-blown curls sweeping over his cuirass. 

This was long ago ; but she could even now see the look on her 
father's face, his great dark eyes shadowed by the helmet, and 
flashing with mingled anger, pride, and amusement, his assumed 
frown and hearty burst of laughter, as he first lightly struck her 
with his gauntlet, and then snatched her up against his steel- 
bound chest and kissed her. 

* You little rascal 1 ' he cried ; * you chip of the old block ! ' 

There was a faint memory of being handed round to be 
kissed, of talk about * the new recruit,' of drawn sabres arched 
above her head, vague and unconnected as a dream. 

Memory amply justified her father's various names — Scape- 
Grace, Dis-Grace, Graceless. Scarcely out of one scrape, she was 
in another. * The child must be possessed,' her mother would 
cry ; * the more I punish her, the naughtier she is ! ' If clocks 
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went wrong, taps were found flowing, stable-doors set open, and 
things lost, it was * Miss Gracie again ! ' or * That areadful 
child!' Thirst for information, a strong wish to acquire an 
experimental knowledge of life too early, often result in cata- 
strophes ; — as, for instance, when a match is put to a little train 
connected with a powder-flask just to see what will happen; when 
curls are cut close to the head by way of improvement, or the wide 
hall chimney climbed in hope to catch the star at the top instead of 
a whipping below. That imitation, which is the sincerest flattery, 
sometimes beguiles to such fiascos as the following. To come 
into the drawing-room — having previously escaped from dessert, at 
which one appears point devise from the nurse's hands — in rouge, 
pearl powder, and eyelid black, somewhat crudely applied, and 
taken from the toilet of a lady guest of uncertain age. 

Three days' confinement to nursery, though sweetened 
by an hour's daily companionship with a father, seemed at 
five years an unjust and unaccountable sequence upon such an 
act. But when, at nine years, it occurred to Scape-Grace to get 
up in the small hours, unlock the stables, saddle a hunter, and 
ride him seven miles to see the sun rise out of the sea, motives 
were not the purest. The raciest flavour of the night's enjoy- 
ment was a dare-devil sense of wickedness combined with peril. 
Mrs. Dorrien once recounted that history to Maurice. The 
horror of the morning's double discovery that the child was 
missing, that the stables had been broken into, and one of the 
most valuable hunters abstracted, and the subsequent saddling of 
horses and the scouring of the country round. At breakfast 
time, in hot autumn sunshine, a thud of hoofs on the drive, 
and the appearance of the weight-carrier. Black Prince, sur- 
mounted by a small girl in a dusty, dew-drenched habit. The 
tired and famished creature's attempt at self-possession as she 
appeared with a jaunty * Afwaid I 'm late for bweakfast,' and a 
piteous attempt not to cry. Where had she been? Only to 
Sandport to see the sun rise. Mr. Welby said last night it was 
wicked to miss such a sight.' 

*What the devil made you take Black Prince?' the father 
thundered ; * the horse is ruined.' 

* I was afwaid it would be too far for poor Midget,* with a few 
tears winked away. 

* She is more trouble than ten boys. What is to be done with 
her ? ' was the mother's despairing cry. * A wicked, bad-hearted, 
mischievous girl 1 ' 

'Suppose I'd better be thwashed.' 
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'Thrashed indeed ! Girls are not thrashed. She ought to be 
sent to a strict school. Not that any school would admit so ill 
behaved a girl. What is to become of her ? Thanks to your per- 
sistent indulgence, Clarence, she will never be any good for 
anything.' 

* Pwaps,' was the culprit's sobbed-out reply, not told to Maurice 
— while two fists were screwed into eyes half hidden by curls — 
*pwaps — I may — be — food — for powder — some day !' 

But not even this curious social duty had been fulfilled by the 
weary woman in the old garden, looking wistfully into the forlorn 
child's blue, innocent eyes, with who can say what uprising of 
long-buried hopes and long-crushed feelings. 

* Poor boy ! ' she said, * and so you would like to be a pirate ! ' 
Yet he knew that she was thinking of something else. 

* Oh, grandmother, what great eyes you have got ! ' he thought, 
fascinated by the large bright gaze of eyes that expressed some- 
thing more than a child could understand. * Too restless,' Mr. 
Cartmell, the village surgeon, thought ; * Too proud,' Mrs. Parker, 
'Defiant and half-pagan,' Mr. Parker averred. But to little 
Maurice the eyes were kind and sweet, though dominant, even 
fear-inspiring. *A reg'lar gipsy,' Chip, the man who dug the 
garden, sometimes confided to his wife ; * she do look anybody 
drough and drough. There's something about Miss Dorrien 
makes cold jowers hrun down my backbone. It is not entirely 
Christian in a manner o' sayen. They girt black eyes do vlare 
and vlash like a wild thing caught in a gin. Do ee mind that 
there herren hung up under shelf? The weather was muggy and 
a went fousty, and the eyes of en shined out in the dark like blue 
vire. I 'lows they two eyes gave me a steart when I came 
hoam.' 

* Ah ! you 'lowed wold Nick was come vor ee at last, Chip. 
And serve ee right, staying out a-nights. So Miss Dorrien's eyes 
mind ye of a herren gone bad in the dark ? They say there 's 
that on her mind fit to make anybody afeard to go to bed without 
a candle, let alone the wold lady. Some say 'tis she screeching 
a-nights, some say 'tis ghosts. It makes anybody creep to think 
of.' Yet they both loved Grace well, especially Chip. 

Opposite the Old House stood the Bugle Inn^ before which the 
four-horse coach, rattling through Barling every afternoon at four 
o'clock, stopped for five minutes to drop and pick up passengers 
and parcels. The blast of its horn stirred sleep-enchanted Barling 
to momentary life. People peeped from windows and doors, some 
even went into the street at the sound of that cheery horn ; all eyes 
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were bent on the four fine bays cantering along the street, and 
drawing up with clatter and plunge by the Bugle. Out came 
ostlers to sponge the horses* mouths ; out came a ladder to let 
people on and off the coach ; up bustled the postman with his 
truck to catch the sealed mail-sacks as they flew from the 
coach, and wheel them off before the ladder was withdrawn, 
the horn wound, the iron hoofs again beat the hard road with 
quick, blithe rhythm, and the crowd of shrilly-cheering children 
running after, were left behind in the dust. 

At the first distant sound of the horn, Mrs. Dorrien rose, some- 
times from slumber, and hurried, pink with agitation, to the small 
window of the drawing-room looking on the street, and stood 
there with joined, shaking hands, to watch for the first gleam of 
satiny coats and shining harness, as the coach came in sight and 
dashed by, the outside passengers' eyes level with hers. These 
she scanned eagerly, her mouth working tremulously all the time. 
As the coach went by, she turned slowly, following it with her eyes 
till it stopped ; then her agitation increased, and Maurice observed 
the quiver of her head that reminded him of his grandfather. 

While mail-bags were flying, ostlers bustling, and passengers 
ascending and descending, Mrs. Dorrien was always trying to use 
the eyeglass she wore, and always failing, because of her shaking 
hand and head. And when the coach dashed off on its im- 
patient way, whip-crack and horn-blast made her shudder and 
shrink together, as she looked anxiously at the dropped 
passenger — for it was seldom the coach brought more than 
one, if any — recognised some familiar local face, and turned 
away with a sort of grey despair settling on her features. Some- 
times she cried with a fittle piteous sound, like a hurt child ; then 
her daughter kissed and soothed her with a curious flash in her 
great lustrous eyes. And always at that time some movement 
was suggested — a turn in the garden, a seat under the walnuts, on 
a wet day, music. 

Had she been watching the day he came, Maurice wondered, 
and seen him, stiffened by the chill wind of a bleak March day, 
dazed with solitude and strangeness, with tear-stained cheeks and 
trembling lips, lifted from the coach, and left with his small 
trunk on the kerbstone, till an ostler had leisure to shoulder the 
little trunk and take it, followed by its shivering, hungry owner, 
to the chill and cheerless hospitality of the Rectory ? Had she, 
he pondered, as a grown man, acted this mournful pantomime 
long ; perhaps for many years, growing grey in disappointment ? 
All his life long this spectacle of daily expectation and daily 
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disappointment, of shaking head and hands and despairing face, 
rose before him as a symbol and embodiment of hope deferred 
and the heart-sickness that follows. Years afterwards, the eyes 
of a mother-cat defending her young, piteous in their helpless 
rage and tenderness, struck him to the heart's core, and brought 
back the flame and fury in Grace Dorrien's soft eyes when she 
soothed her mother's pitiful crying. For whom did that anxious 
face and always baffled gaze watch ? Whose coldness, falsehood, 
cruelty, or neglect made that aged face quiver and grey head 
shake? Might the longed-for eyes and ever-expected step be 
still in death, or bound in some invincible adamant of circum- 
stance? There was indignation and wiath, as well as sorrow 
and pity, in the daughter's fiery eyes. Could she be angry with 
fate, or indignant at the decree of Providence ? 

Of this the boy Bertram thought not at all. He jumped up 
at the first sound of the bugle, and ran with joyous expectation 
to the window to watch the little cheery stir in the street with 
the minute observation of a young child. But when the brief 
function was finished, and the coach rolled away in the sun- 
shine, leaving behind it that grey figure of baffled hope within, 
and feebly shouting children, barking dogs, and dust-clouds 
without, and the emptiness of the village street stagnated as 
before, a vague, sad disappointment struck to his heart, and he, 
too, could have cried, but for his seven-year-old manhood. 

This symbol of grey disappointment and ever-balked desire 
was quite distinct in Bertram's memory from the tranquil dignity 
of the elderly lady at the piano, and the fairy godmother telling 
delightful stories while she sewed lavender bags ; distinct again 
from the ghostly midnight form of the White Lady, with wrung 
hands and broken lamentations, who came to be a part of those 
inevitable night horrors sensitive childhood accepts with never- 
forgotten shudders. He knew that this moaning shadow in the 
silent darkness had the same dear old face as she who told fairy 
tales under the walnuts, and made sweet music in the sunny 
drawing-room ; yet he cowered at sight of it under the bed- 
clothes, and feared it more than his cousins' hardest kicks and 
most startling nocturnal surprises ; there was nothing unearthly 
about those cousins, their fists were reassuringly solid and fleshly. 

Those fisticuffs and kicks — the primary cause of his introduc- 
tion to the Old House — were also the cause of his final removal 
from those dear ladies who made him so happy. For Miss 
Dorrien, as well as Mr. Cartmel, the doctor, thought fit to call 
his uncle's attention to Maurice's bruised, discoloured body ; and 
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when the rector made light of it and spoke of his own public- 
school experiences, and the duty of hardening boys, she told him 
how the child had been kicked along the road, and of the peculiar 
savagery of the running kick that dashed him against the iron- 
studded door, and flung him, stunned and bleeding, into the house, 
also of Maurice's great dread lest Stanley should think he had 
told of it. Then Mr. Parker, seeing how big a lie the three boys 
had acted, wished he had flogged them harder, as subsequently 
he did, and came to the conclusion that they were not to be 
trusted with so small a boy as Maurice. So the next holidays 
saw Maurice boarded out half the time, and the two eldest 
Parkers visiting for the other half, and the Easter following saw 
him passed on to another uncle for good. 

Sorrowful enough the boy had been when the coach first 
dropped him at Barling, but still more sorrowful he was when 
it took him away. For he saw the poor, anxious, disappointed 
face at the side window of the Old House, and imagined the 
piteous crying that Grace would try to hush ; and, bitterly as he 
cried when the coach had carried him and his waving handker- 
chief quite out of their sight, still more bitterly did he cry at the 
thought of Mrs. Dorrien's disappointment. That was Bertram's 
last sight of the house and its beloved inmates, until he stood a 
grown man before the rusty iron gates, and saw the walnut-trees 
and sundial and the ancient house dreaming still of past centuries 
and forgotten lives. 



PART I 

A.D. 185- 
* Whispering tongues can poison truth.' 

CHAPTER I 

The time was drawing on to Christmas, the winter was akeady 
wild up in the north country by Hardwin Hall. 

A leaden sky hung low and threatening; there was in the air that 
singular sense of mute sorrow which forebodes snow, though as yet 
none had fallen on the frost-bound earth. Bare trees rattled their 
boughs drily in the bitter wind, that rose now and again in gusts ; 
spreading branches of sturdy secular oaks groaned, as if com- 
plaining one to another of the season's rigour, and mourning for 
the sunny green of their lost summer leafage. Deer sheltered 
in hollows and ferny coverts ; flocks of wailing plover, settled in 
the furrows of low-lying fields, rose with many a silver flash of 
white bodies against dark sky, and settled elsewhere ; fieldfares 
fluttered in living clouds along bare brown hedges, not yet quite 
despoiled of berries. A bunch of fluffy brown feathers motion- 
less on the ground showed a frozen thrush, most melancholy of 
Nature's sights. When the chill daylight faded into chill gloam- 
ing and chillier dark, dry grass shivered stiff" in the wind, and 
tree-tops told each other sadder and sadder tales under the star- 
less sky, a brightness of red-lighted windows showed Hardwin 
Hall on an eminence, above rounded masses of dark trees, and 
faintly outlined against a wooded hill behind it. At the foot of 
the eminence, crowned by the stately-towered building, lay a 
small lake, pale and grey, and cheerless as the memory of past 
sorrow in dreams. There is nothing more sorrowful than this 
wanness of still water under dark sky. 

The stately house on the hill was white with the whiteness of 
fresh, unweathered stone ; it caught and reflected all lights ; even 
in the dark December night it gleamed ghostly white in mass, 
and diffused a soft glow from the fans of its lighted windows, that 
seemed to beckon with invitation from afar to bright and vital 
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warmth within. Throned in lonely grandeur, it dominated a 
great stretch of country ; the eastern turret windows flashed back 
the dawn-glow, the west towers wore the blazing jewels of sunset, 
the long front, looking so far down across the river-fed lake, 
glowed in midday lustre, so that the gilded dial of a clock in the 
great central tower told the time for miles round. 

Some straggling figures, following the dim light of a lantern, 
wound up the main road to the Hall ; now they were lost under 
blackness of over-arching trees, now they cast weird, flickering 
shadows on frozen sward, as the lantern quivered with ambulant 
motion — figures of dark-clad men and boys, two carrying fiddles, 
one a clarionet, all grumbling in disjointed fragments of speech, 
with burring r's and broad, open a's. 

The beautiful castellated building showed nearer and clearer and 
more beautiful to the straggling party, as they ascended and reached 
the terraced gardens ; the great massed, towered, pale whiteness, 
starred with ruddy windows, and sparkling with outside lamps, 
looked unsubstantial as a vision ; it was more like a castle piled 
by sudden enchantment, or one of those airy splendours built upon 
moonl't cloud-masses, and fading into nothing before a wind-gust, 
than a solid and comfortable habitation of prosaic British moicals. 
But there was substantial comfort as well as splendour and 
beauty within ; new as the building was, it had nothing crude ; 
the freshness, precision, and completeness of newness alone was 
there. Hewn stone is always beautiful, whether fresh from the 
mason's tool with crisp edges, or weathered and chipped by the 
storms and ravage of centuries ; and if the masonry was new, 
the site was old, the traditions many ; here and ^bere an ancient 
piece had been preserved, renovated, and built in. 

The house was full of costly and precious things, rich with 
treasure of art, things old and new. A malachite vase in the 
central hall had scarcely its parallel in the world; there were 
statues of marble and bronze, copies of antique and of Renais- 
sance work, specimens of the few great contemporary sculptors, 
and of pictures a fine collection. Artists were still at work in 
some parts of the buildings, on friezes, ceilings, and panels; 
there was no decoration in the house not specially designed for 
it. The parquet flooring was exquisite, both in design and 
execution ; there were floors of inlaid marble and walls of mosaic, 
a fine organ in the great central hall, the whole of which hall was 
designed and partly executed by one distinguished artist. Rich 
embroideries and costly tapestry hangings of various centuries 
adorned this lovely house; beautiful clocks chimed in varied 
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music throughout ; here and there gongs of superb tone sounded 
the household hours. Maid-servants wore picturesque peasant 
costumes ; the very footmen were beautifully clad. 

There were even books in Hardwin Hall, boughten books, 
neither borrowed nor hired, Editions de luxe, sumptuously-bound 
poets — all dead except Tennyson — rare and valuable books, 
books in Grolier bindings, exquisitely-clad books, far too finely 
dressed to be read, scientific books, frivolous books, useful books, 
imposing rows of tall Encyclopaedias, a black-letter Froissart, the 
sight of which made people faint with desire, a black-letter Morte 
d'Arthur for which one might brave the gallows, and some 
missals bound and clasped and illuminated in a way that is 
never known now ; that is, with human heart-beats, and human 
desire, and love, and worship. Hardwin Hall was unique, built by 
a millionaire of good birth, who was also a man of taste and culture. 

He was standing in the brilliance and warmth of a large, lofty 
room on the ground floor, called the little dining-room, which 
had been decorated to harmonise with a service of gold plate, 
glittering on a carved oak sideboard, and which contained blank 
panels for pictures. One had just arrived and been unpacked ; 
it was a Rossetti, its price fifteen hundred guineas. It leant 
against the wall beneath the blank panel it was to fill ; its owner 
was criticising it, the first rapture of appreciation past, changing 
lights and distances, shading his eyes, retreating backwards with 
noiseless steps on the deep-piled rug, till he almost backed into 
the fire, a tall, fine man with blazing, restless eyes and thick 
snowy hair, in a dress suit of perfect fit. 

A younger man, who might have been, but was not, his son, 
lounged in a deep chair on the other side of the fire, and con- 
templated the picture and its owner with a thoughtfulness that 
brought a frown to his clever, subtle face. He was growing bald 
on the forehead ; he was clean-shaven, save for a moustache that 
half concealed and half revealed a sensuous, rather hard mouth ; 
his was the kind of clear-cut face and pale complexion that is 
never old and never young. He held an open letter in his long, 
white hand, and glanced at it with a satisfied yet scarcely pleasant 
expression. 

* She is still devoted to him,' he said, in a soft, rather light 
voice. The older man frowned on the picture and made an 
inarticulate sound, almost a growl. 

* Devoted to that beast ! Devoted to damnation ! ' he added, 
still frowning on the picture. 

The younger man appeared to like the observation. 
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*Poor girl!' he sighed, rearranging his graceful limbs, 'but 
she wants money.' 

* Ay ! she may want, and she will want as long as he lives,' 
he returned in a deep voice, the deeper from its contrast with 
the younger man's. 

Some dry branches clashed on the window, in a sudden, 
shrieking wind-gust that died away, emphasising the comfort 
of the sumptuous room by its suggestion of darkness and cold 
discomfort without. But the last five minutes before a delayed 
dinner can ruffle the rose-leaf couch and sweet temper of a 
millionaire; the builder and owner of Hardwin wanted his 
dinner badly, and it was overdue. 

* But you will not suffer her to want, surely ? ' the soft voice 
deprecated. 

*Is that why she writes? A begging letter? If she must 
beg, why not beg of me ? ' 

* She dares not. She asks me to intercede.' 

* She 's a fool, and so are you.' She certainly was in this case ; 
but he was not, and knew it too well to take umbrage. * She 's got 
a husband to look after her, and she 's satisfied with the beast. 
What more would she have ? ' 

* Wherewithal to pay his debts, I suppose. Poor Carrie ! ' 
'Any woman with a grain of self-respect would divorce the 

brute. Then she might come back to me— on her knees.' 

'Would you forgive her? Would you take her back?' he 
asked, in a voice sharpened by anxiety. * But it could not be. 
There is no cruelty,' he added with his usual languor. 

'Oh, cruelty! Cruelty is easy to procure,' the old man 
snarled. 'Get a servant to stay in the room while you nag 
at him when drunk — any woman can do that — and trust any 
man to knock her down, or at least give her a cuff.' 

'Poor, dear Carrie's not that kind of woman. Besides, she 
worships this man. A true woman. The more he ill-treats her, 
the better she likes him. That 's the way of women.' 

'Is it? Well, don't try it on with Mrs. Brinson, that's all. 
Does she not dine with us to-night? No? Poor girl, herself 
or the baby ? ' 

' Oh ! the baby, of course,' returned Brinson with a sort of 
languid impatience. ' He can't be left. Benson — well ! Benson 
has got the die look on his face again.' 

' The deuce he has ! Poor little chap ! Well, Brinson, you 
are unlucky. And this little man was right enough, as sharp 
and bright a child — not like the others. Only a year, and 
speaking ^ 
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* That 's it. He shouldn't speak plain at his age. " Too much 
brain this time," Benson says. Pity we can't balance it. Benson 
orders quiet, soothing, says he '11 come round, but looks — the old 
story.' 

Both were silent, both thought of a remote wing of Hardwin 
Hall where was a special nursery, with special nurses, in which 
two idiot children had died and two still lived. Both remem- 
bered the surprise and joy with which the wretched parents 
had welcomed signs of unusual intelligence in this last bright, 
beautiful boy, and the great hopes they had built on him. 
Both remembered the despairing cry of the unfortunate mother, 
maddened by grief — 

'There will never be a healthy child bom in this house, 
never. There is a curse upon it.' 

'There is a fool in it,' was her husband's suave and con- 
siderate reply ; * and like breeds like.' 

But he had taken care that this last baby should be bom 
elsewhere, in a pleasant, legend-haunted nook in the Black 
Forest, where all tended to mental and bodily health. The 
first smile of recognition in the solemn baby face, and deep 
inscrutable eyes, had occurred in Hardwin Hall, and convinced 
the mother that the curse was taken away. But this sudden 
sickness had destroyed her hope. 

* My child's brain was sound enough,' Sir Geoffrey growled at 
last, * and a precious treasure she 's been to me ! ' 

'Still she's happy enough. All she wants is — money. She 
doesn't suffer.' He crushed the letter in his slim, strong fingers, 
and looked darkly down as he spoke. The branches dashed 
drily on the window-pane, and then, close without, so near and 
so sudden as to startle the sensitive nerves of the two inhabitants 
of this Palace of Art, rose in the rough voices and burring accent 
of the men with the lantern — 

* God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you dismay ; 
Remember Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day 1 ' 

Brinson Hythe endured the first stanza with the air of a mar- 
tyred angel ; he sank back smiling in his chair ; the letter, still 
remaining in his listless hand, trailed on the carpet. 

* There is a superstition,' he observed faintly, * a very ancient 
superstition, to the effect that every house, every building, indeed, 
must have its human sacrifice. Let us murder one of these waits 
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and bury him under the threshold. We have had no fatal acci- 
dent in the building, I think, as yet.' 

* Murder the lot,' growled Sir Geoffrey ; * the more the better.' 

• ' Nothing you dismay-hay-hay ! ' chanted the waits at the top 
of their voices, with vigorous fiddle and clarionet accompaniment, 

* Nothing you-hoo dismay.' 

*A curious superstition,' added Brinson dreamily; *it ran 
through the Middle Ages and led to not a few tragedies. The odd 
thing is that so many tragedies were spontaneous — ah ! accidental 
A scaffolding gave way, or a piece of masonry crashed down, or 
some fresh-mortared wall or staging was over-weighted by a crowd. 
Query — Were these frequent catastrophes the origin of the super- 
stition — making people nervous if the thing went off too well and 
nobody was killed — or was it a survival of sacrificial creeds ? ' 

* Was bom on Chri-ist-mas Day,' sang the waits. 

' All creeds were sacrificial,' Sir Geoffrey asserted, * particularly 
devil-worship. A bad power has to be propitiated. The most 
precious thing is human blood. There 's a Hindoo deity who 
drinks it by the hogshead called Kali, I think. There was 
secret devil-worship all through the Middle Ages. That demanded 
human sacrifice and originated the superstition.' 

The frown deepened on Brinson Hythe's face, and the sensuous 
mouth grew harder. *Hardwin has had no blood yet,' he mur- 
mured, *but — what is more precious than human blood. Uncle 
Geoffrey ? 

He looked up into the old man's blazing eyes with a complete 
change of expression, like one who wears a mask and suddenly 
drops it — pain, even agony, was in that look. Sir Geoffrey turned 
from it with a slight tremor, and looked frowningly at the beautiful 
woman about to drink from a jewelled cup in the painting. Just 
then melodious sounds thrilled softly through the house, rising to 
full accord, and dying as softly away — the sounding of fine-toned 
gongs with a strain of silver melody helped by treble voices, float- 
ing above, yet interwoven with the deeper, burdening notes. A 
two-leaved door into the grand dining-room opened its valves, as 
if by enchantment, disclosing a finely proportioned chamber with 
an arched ceiling, in the compartments of which the Rape of 
Persephone was painted. 

The stone-ribbed ceiling was supported on porphyry pillars 
ranged close to the wall and dividing it into spaces, sometimes 
filled by a window, sometimes by tapestry, again by a book- 
case, a full-length portrait, or a draped mirror. A musician's 
gallery ran along one end, the opposite end led into an 
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orangery, through the opened doors of which the scent of white 
blossoms floated and fruit glowed golden. 

When the two men had passed in, the doors closed noise- 
lessly behind them, a curtain ran as silently across. They dined 
at a small oval table before a cheerful fire ; the fireplace and 
chimney-piece occupying a space between two pillars, the chimney- 
piece supported by two winged beings of white marble. The 
chimney-piece was made of porphyry and white marble, in the 
centre of which the portrait of a beautiful woman in the full dress 
of the First Empire occupied a medallion space, and looked at 
every one all the room over. 

The table, as well as the room, was remarkable for an absence 
of flowers ; the decoration, besides the fruit, consisted only of a 
few fir branches interspersed with berried yew, black ivy clusters, 
and spindle berries, because Sir Geoffrey liked to know the time 
of year by the flowers. The linen was hand-embroidered, the 
glass and china and silver artistic but not costly, the dishes were 
few and simple. A venerable man with a white beard, black 
velvet skull-cap and black velvet cassock of picturesque cut, acted 
as butler ; two tall youths, with hair cut straight across the fore- 
head and worn low behind, in tunics of claret-coloured velvet, the 
sleeves slashed with satin, cut square on the shoulders, displaying 
full white cambric shirts, drawn into low laced throat-bands, and 
wearing trunk-hose and fifteenth century shoes of soft, undyed 
leather, were footmen. The coffee that came later was brought 
in by a girl in Schwartzwald peasant costume. French was spoken 
while the servants were in the room. Curiously enough, Brinson 
Hythe spoke it more easily than English, with a fluent elegance 
and sparkle that few foreigners command. Sir Geoffrey spoke 
with ease and grammar ; but his idiom, and sometimes his accent, 
betrayed him. 

The waits had stopped to cough and tune the fiddles ; their feet 
could be heard stamping on the gravel outside. Brinson swore 
in faultless French with half a hundred rolling r's, because the 
coughing and stamping suggested suffering and cold, which he 
hated even more than rough music. Then they began — 

* There were three ships went sailing by,' 

and Mr. Hythe swore again, because one fiddle was sharper than 
the other, and the singers were hoarse. The servants conceived this 
to be the French way of expressing satisfaction with the music. 

' Of Christmas Day in the morning,' croaked the half-frozen 
waits. 
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Before the carols were ended, a pure light treble was heard in 
the orangery, and the graceful figure of a boy of eight, in purple 
velvet, point lace, and silver-buckled shoes, danced lightly into 
the grand dining-room, over the shining parquet, his brown, 
gold-edged curls floating behind him. 

* The first great joy our Mary had, 
It was the joy of one,* 

he sang with the waits, in a round, sweet voice, with clear 
intonation, and, dancing up to Sir Geoffrey, lifted up his face to 
be kissed, then rolled his head into the old gentleman's breast, 
making inarticulate baby sounds. 

*That will do. Pippin,' Sir Geoffrey said gently, but with a 
tinge of suppressed impatience. The boy raised his head with an 
unmeaning laugh, and danced round the table, babbling * Dada,' 
and fell fondling into Brinson's arms in the same way. The 
furrow deepened between the man's brows ; he bore the fondling 
passively a while, and then said — 

* Come, Pippin, don't be silly.' 

* Whath thilly ? ' lisped the child, with a vacant look. 

His father took him under the shoulders, and holding him erect 
at arm's length before him, looked straightly and intently at him. 
He was a fine boy, with beautifully moulded limbs and features, 
large bright blue eyes and rosy cheeks, with curling hair cut 
straight across a fair broad forehead, that promised intellect. 
But the expression was that of a two years' child, gentle, 
affectionate, and with gleams of fitful intelligence. There was no 
organic failure, no malformation, no physical weakness. Why 
was this handsome, healthy boy not as others of the same age ? 
His mother knew why ; his father tried to forget. 

* Will he ever come right?' the unfortunate father cried, almost 
unconsciously ; * surely it is only arrested development. All is so 
promising else. — Pippin,' he added after a while, 'try to be a 
man. You are not a baby, remember. You are — eight — years 
—old.' 

* Eight — ers — ode,' the boy repeated, his face gradually grow- 
ing more intelligent under his father's mesmeric gaze, while the 
laughter faded from it, and a wistful, appealing look came into 
the large bewildered eyes. The father thought, as he looked 
into the helpless, perplexed face, of the precocious baby in the 
house dying of brain excitement. What a pity it was not Pippin ! 
Pippin was a nice heir for Hardwin HalL 

*What day is it?' he asked the boy. 
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' To-day/ was the reply. 

'Upon my soul, I sometimes think he is acting and selling 
one/ cried Brinson, pushing him away and turning to the table. 
* It is surely half wilfulness. He is spoilt beyond endurance.' 

* Come to me, Pip/ said Sir Geoffrey. * Take that chair. Come, 
come, don't make faces at your father. Have some grapes. 
There. — Well, Brinson, you wanted a Hellenic son, who would 
have no sense of right and wrong. And you've got one,' he 
added, chuckling. Brinson looked darkly at Sir Geoffrey with an 
inward wince. 

* One ! I 've got three,' he replied bitterly. * Pure Hellenes 
all, for that matter. Not a Hebraic mind, not a conscience, 
among them all.' 

* You should thank Heaven you 've no daughter,' snarled the 
old man. 

* Not I. It wouldn't be so bad if Pippin were a girl. He 's so 
utterly charming. No one can resist him. There 's not a servant 
on the place who wouldn't die for him. His beauty, his grace, 
his winning ways, his curious gleams of intelligence, his helpless- 
ness, his pretty whims, all are so many fascinations.' 

Pippin, apparently unconscious of these remarks, spoken in 
French, ate his grapes daintily, holding them up to see the light 
through them and the bloom upon them, with as much pleasure in 
their beauty as in their taste. When they were finished, he slipped 
from his seat and leant against Sir Geoffrey's high-backed chair, 
his head touching the old man's shoulder, and thrown back so 
that he might look at the ceiling where sweet, doomed Perse- 
phone was plucking the fateful daffodils in a pleasant meadow. 
Presently he began to sing, not lisping, but with distinct enuncia- 
tion — 

* Once on a time the wicked old world 

Was a dear little laughing boy ; 
He played with the waves, when they rolled and curled. 
But the moon was his darling toy. 

Once on a time, a very long time, 

There was nothing but boys and girls ; 
And up to gather the stars they would climb, 

And dive down the sea for pearls.' 

He sang sweetly, to a simple melody, scarcely more than a 
cadence, quite unknown to his listeners, with a rapt, happy look 
on his face, still turned upwards to Persephone. 

* Who taught you that song, Pippin ? ' Sir Geoffrey asked, and 

c 
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the boy, without change of expression or posture, replied in a 
slowy melodious chant — 

* It is Pippin's song, 
It is not very long, 
It is not very strong — my dears 1* 

the last words with a roguish look, then he lapsed into one of his 
unmeaning laughs, as the intelligence died from his face. 

* Where does he get these rhymes and cadences ? * his father 
asked; 'they are impromptus undoubtedly. And yet he can't 
speak plain.' 

* Very singular, Brinson. Soinetimes I fancy it a case of per- 
verted, not arrested, development. Rhyming, musical composi- 
tion, creative imagination, coming before ordinary speech and 
ratiocination. Who knows but he may turn out a genius after 
all?' 

* What is genius but abnormal development ? ' sighed Brinson, 
intently watching the boy, who was inarticulately babbling and 
chuckling and trying to catch prismatic lights from glass on the 
cloth. 'Don't — make — that — noise^ Pippin,' he added queru- 
lously. * Surely the boy is a changeling, an elf, a fairy child ! 
— D' ye hear^ boy ! ' he cried sharply. 

Pippin trembled, cowered, and turned pale. Then, standing 
erect, and clasping his hands, he lifted up his voice and sang, 
slowly, sadly, in a high minor key, to a plaintive melody, his 
slim form swaying to the music — 

* Far, far in fairyland, 
A fairy I was born ; 
I waved a golden wand, 
I wound a magic horn. 

Far, far in fairyland, 

So hushed and sweet and strange, 
We floated hand in hand, 

Ah ! woful, woful change 1 

Far, far in fairyland, 

With faint unearthly song, 
On soft, unwrinkled sand. 

Their mjrstic pageants throng. 

Far, far in fairyland. 

Their gems are proudly worn ; 
In darkness here I stand, 

Bewildered, sad, forlorn 1 ' 

Then very slowly, almost in a wail — 

* Far, far in fairyland ! ' 
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The unearthly sadness of this melody was such as sometimes 
sounds through dreams, rarely, even in Slav music, in waking 
reality ; it was made up of longing, regret, pain of parting, and 
yearning anguish of exile. Sir Geoffrey put his hand before his 
face, because at the sound of the music all the sorrow of all his 
Ufe rushed up and choked him. Brinson turned pale and cold, 
for all that he had ever imagined of the possibilities of pain was 
in the boy's sweet, plaintive voice. Silent, unchildUke tears 
rolled down Pippin's soft cheeks ; the song broke off, as if from 
pure anguish of soul, in that long-drawn, musical wail. 

There was silence for some seconds. Pippin standing alone, 
the picture of speechless anguish. The cheery flapping of flame 
in the fire, the tick of a clock, the long moaning sough of wind 
in trees and eerie tap of branches on window-panes, alone broke 
the silence. The waits had long since finished their serenade, 
and were being regaled with comforting spiced ale and Eccles 
cakes in the servants' hall. 

Presently Sir Geoffrey looked up. 

* Poor Pippin,' he sighed ; * poor boy ! ' and the child fell into 
his opened arms and lapsed once more to inarticulate babble. 
His father took some wine, more than he was accustomed to 
take, but not very much. 

*I can't stand Pippin,' he cried wildly, when the boy had 
danced lightly away into the distance ; * he '11 drive me mad,^ 

'Nonsense,' remonstrated Sir Geoffrey, 'he's a remarkable, 
fascinating creature. I 'm proud of my great-nephew, Brin. He 
fits the house ; he 's a sort of poetic sprite ; his faculties — rare 
faculties — still in embryo. He embodies the beauty and moum- 
fulness of imaginative art, reflects the charm and poetry of lovely 
Hardwin. Hardwin is my child, my creation, the offspring of 
my soul, the trained and* cherished pupil of a lifetime. The 
house is to me as his masterpiece to an artist, his greatest song 
to a poet. When your cousin deceived and tricked me — ungrate- 
ful Regan of a child that she was — when my only daughter turned 
against me, I say — I planned the great central hall, I extended 
my collections, and added to my treasures of art. Hardwin will 
never turn against me. Hardwin Hall will remain a specimen 
and symbol of nineteenth century art and thought for ages. 
You will never disperse any of my treasures, Brinson. After all, 
the place is almost as much your creation as mine. Your taste 
and imagination are in every plan and detail. You will continue 
to add to its beauty while you live. The Cumberland property 
will continue to increase in value. Curious that a busy mining 
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and manufacturing centre should have sprung into sudden being 
on those lonely acres of mine ; the city grows and thrives ; the 
mines are practically inexhaustible ; if all other sources of revenue 
fail — which is an absurd thought — why, that property alone must 
furnish princely incomes.' 

* And after me ? ' asked Brinson with suppressed anxiety. 

' You may have a dozen clever sons yet, even if Reginald dies 
and Pippin doesn't develop. You will pass Hardwin on to the 
most capable, under my conditions, remember. There should be 
a peerage ; but, even in that case, Hardwin should go only to the 
most capable, not the eldest. There are the Garennes to fall 
back upon in the last resort — ^^with their peerage too. Wotton is 
a man of taste. But Hardwin in the hands of the beast your cousin 
chose to run away with. What a casting of pearls before swine ! ' 

* A peerage would be awkward. Even if the patent specified 
a female succession, it couldn't come to me; it would go to 
Caroline and her heirs.' 

* Gad ! so it would. But it might begin with you, as my heir.' 
'After all, a peerage is a hideous banality, an anachronism. 

It is Philistine. A new peerage is an absurdity. The antiquity 
and historic quality of a title sdone give it distinction, especially 
in a day when coronets adorn the casks of bloated brewers and 
the bare skulls of superannuated M.P.s.' 

* Peerages are no worse than trees ; they have to grow ; they 
are created for the future. As for a baronetcy, one is conscious 
cf its absurdity. Never old enough to be impressive ; always too 
petty to be worth transmitting to posterity. Even now I might 
have a male heir,' Sir Geoffrey added musingly. 

Green lights leapt in Brinson's eyes. He paused before speak- 
ing and sipped some coffee, setting his cup down on a small 
table near at hand. They were now in the orangery, where they 
had taken a couple of turns before sitting on a deep-cushioned 
divan under the trees. Sir Geoffrey was smoking — a thing 
Brinson never did. He thought that it blunted artistic percep- 
tion, and that a cigar in the mouth made a man look half a fool 
and half a beast. 

'Undoubtedly you might,' he replied, in a manner that 
excluded personal interest in the matter. * Still,' he added, as if 
by an after-thought, 'marriage is a serious undertaking; there 
are risks.' 

* Gad ! Brinson,' cried Sir Geoffrey, * d 'ye take me for a fool ? 
I burden myself with a young wife ? But I might still have a 
grandson.' 
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* Certainly, Dorrien's son/ commented Brinson thoughtfully, 
*and blood is thicker than water, after all/ 

* The deuce it is. I often wish that boy of Carrie's had lived. 
Sons take after mothers. He might have been all Harbord. 
For his sake she might have bitten the dust ; she might have 
thought it worth while to ask her poor deceived father's forgive- 
ness. For his sake she might have stood at my gates and begged 
for an audience of me. She might have knelt there, on that slab 
of marble, before me, and owned herself in the wrong, and sued 
to me for pardon.' 

* But she didn't. The boy lived seven years. She sent you a 
newspaper to announce the death.' 

* The beast had not squandered everything then, as, it appears, 
he has now. There was no question then of Eton and Oxford, as 
there would have been later,' urged the old man with passionate 
emphasis and flaming glance ; * the iron hadn't entered her soul 
then.' 

* Or the duns her doors. She has not one penny left, poor 
girl ; the whole of her mother's money is gone, and the whole of 
his father's. They live on credit. He still has expectations.' 

* Well I but where is her fool of an aunt's money ? ' 

*0h! nicely tied up. They have the interest of that for her 
life, of course ; so her girls will not be penniless. " Handsome 
girls," she says, " the image of their esteemed father." ' 

Sir Geoffrey muttered a deep curse. 

* What shall I say in reply for you ? ' Brinson asked. 

* Nothing. She is nothing to me. I have no daughter. I 'm 
a wretched, childless old man, deserted, deceived, plotted 
against, forsaken, by the ungrateful, heartless viper I cherished 
in my bosom. She even plots and schemes and begs in this 
roundabout, backstairs fashion for the money she wants. Want 
of money is the only thing that reminds her she once had a 
father — a fond, foolish father who — who — who lived for her and 
lavished affection and luxuries and pleasures upon her. Yet she 
can't bow her cursed pride, yet she can't even ask me for money in 
a straightforward way. Oh ! she's crooked, crooked I She must 
needs crawl up to you and whine to you to get on the weak side 
of the old fool who trusted her and was deceived. She must 
needs flaunt her affection for her beast of a husband in my face. 
Not a sign of repentance ; not a trace of filial feeling ; not a jot 
of filial respect ! What little heart she has, all squandered on 
Dorrien and his hateful brats ! ' 

' Human nature,' sighed Brinson. ' Love goes downward for the 
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good of the race, it seems. A man shall leave his father and 
mother — much more a woman. Poor Carrie ! after all, she has 
all a woman ever really wants — an adored husband, and two pretty 
daughters exactly like him. And Aunt Adelaide's money is 
settled on them ; he can't spend that.' 

*A11 she wants, the ungrateful viper,' continued the old man; 
* ay, and much more than she deserves. Oh yes ! she is happy 
enough, else she would repent and come back to her poor 
deceived father. That 's the world's way, Brinson. The selfish 
and heartless are always happy — they always have what they 
want. Let her suffer, heartless jade ! Let her brats turn against 
her, as she turned against me. Let her get tired of the oaf 
she fancied — he soon got tired of her — ha ! ha ! ha ! Then she 
might think of her poor deserted father. Say no more of that 
unfeeling woman, Brinson. Money indeed ! Money for 
Dorrien's vices ! Pour money into the London sewers if you 
like — but don't waste it on Caroline Dorrien. Don't speak her 
cursed name to me, I tell you. I won't have the sound of it in 
my house, I say.' 

* Les absents ont ioujours iori^ sighed Brinson, with a depre- 
catory wave of his slim white hands. 

* Confound you, Brinson Hythe, you are a good-hearted fellow. 
You always stood up for her, and it shows a good heart. Was I 
ever harsh to that ungrateful Goneril? Did I ever deny that 
serpent one pleasure, one small gratification? Didn't I begin 
Hardwin for her sake ? Wasn't I mother and father and brother 
and sister to her in one ? ' 

* There was never a kinder, more indulgent father, sir.' 

* And yet you want me to rob myself for the sake of her beast 
of a husband and his hateful brats. Hold your tongue and don't 
contradict me in my own house, Brinson Hythe. Love going 
downwards ! I wonder how that poor baby of yours is. Better 
dead, poor thing, for all we know, better dead. Pippin will be 

all right j he '11 be a genius.' \ 

Sir Geoflrey paused from weariness. The fierce flame in his i 

angry eyes sank, his massive head drooped, his strong hands J 

hung limp, his features softened; he sank back in the deep \ 

cushions with a heavy sigh, observed closely by his nephew, \ 

whose attitude and features bespoke the utmost deference, while 
his moustache concealed a faint, strange smile. 

* Still,' said the old man gently, after a while, * she may still 
repent. She may still come back — even now.' He turned his 
face away, and hastily brushed off a furtive tear. Brinson Hythe 
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looked down on the rug beneath his feet, the faint smile fled, a 
spasm passed over his face. He pondered with grave eyes and 
frowning brow ; he wished half his life unlived. 

The old man's helpless anger, piteous grief, and wistful, linger- 
ing hope made a painful spectacle. Had Brinson's wife, the 
weak, good woman who daily fed his scorn, been right when 
she said there was a curse on that house ? Pippin's vacant laugh 
and baby prattle rang through his father's brain with the long- 
drawn wail of homesidc yearning, "Far, far in fairyland." 
Are the rulers of human destiny just, after all, then ? 

The good moment passes so swiftly. Brinson looked up, and 
his eyes met those of a servant coming quickly to him. 

* Well ? ' he asked sharply. 

* Mrs. Hythe begs you to come to Master Reginald at once, sir.* 
He sprang ta his feet and went at once without a word. 

The solitary lantern twinkled among the trees in the darkness 
outside, flinging weird shadows on frozen grass ; the waits wound 
downwards to their homes in the village much more briskly than 
they had wound upwards, their tongues set going by the good 
cheer. 

* Eh ! but yon lile lad can sing,' said one. * Fowk say 'tis 
nobbut an innocent.' 

Snowflakes began to fall, dashing weather-beaten faces, en- 
closing all in solemn silence; the lantern twinkled into the 
village, and the village lights twinkled out into the muffled 
darkness of the snowy night. 



CHAPTER II 

Sir Geoffrey slowly followed upon his nephew's swift steps 
through the orangery and back into the grand dining-room, 
where he stopped and looked earnestly at the portrait over the 
chimney-piece. 

* Is the child worse ? ' he had asked of the servant who brought 
the message, and the man's reply had been that the child was a 
little better. * Ah 1 then he will be well,' the old man reflected ; 
* children die or get better in the twinkling of an eye.' Shading 
his eyes with his hands, he looked at the speaking face of the 
beautiful young woman who had been his wife, and whose young 
bloom and grace, embalmed by the witchery of art, was unchanged 
by time. When he looked thus into th^ responsive, vivid face 
of the young beauty, the years rolled away, sorrow and loss 
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vanished, youth returned. The warm, crimson lips seemed to 
move, their smile was alive, they were surely about to speak. 
Massive as some old, unruined tower, firmly planted on his feet, 
he stood in the warm brilliance, his grey head slightly raised, his 
blazing, restless eyes, his youngest feature, shadowed ; what had 
that old man in common with that sweet, young creature ? 

* Grace,' he said, very softly yet audibly, * Grace ! why did you 
go ? Can you really — really be gone ? ' 

Surely, surely, she must reply at last to the impassioned lover 
gazing into the beautiful laughing eyes. The white breast rises 
softly, the triple row of pearls gleam as the breath rocks them, 
the eyes flash ; but, ah ! no sound issues from the parting, never 
parted, lips, nor ever will. He cannot believe that earth lies, and 
has lain, nearly forty mortal years on that vivid face, that spiritual, 
love-filled gaze, those sweet yet firm, half-mocking lips. Oh ! 
that mouth, tender and witty, warm and pure, sensuous but never 
sensual, kind, with dimples of exquisite humour, silent all those 
long years ; but eloquent once — oh, so eloquent with love and 
mirth and gentle wisdom, that knew how to * warn, to comfort, 
and command.' 

Down there, in the quiet churchyard, all those long, lonely 
years, the sunny head still and dark beneath the flowered turf, 
by the white marble cross that caught the dawn-glow and the 
first sunbeam all the year round, — down there, with the once 
imperious hands meekly folded on the hushed breast, she had 
lain through the storm and sun and frost of thirty-eight years. 
Yet her lover stood before her picture, his heart flooded with 
young passion and young longing, the thick, dark, curling hair 
she had known, whitened and thinned, the shoulders not bowed, 
the fiery eyes undimmed, the figure erect and strong — but the 
face world-worn, the mouth hardened, the heart corroded with 
anger and wrong, the hands wrinkled and darkened, the temper 
embittered. Yet on this wintry night Lady Grace's lover and 
husband gazed with the look no mortal had seen for nearly two- 
score years, the look she alone had known — sl look transfiguring 
even to a young face, much more to an old one. She would not 
have known the old man's habitual expression had she returned 
to life, so changed it was by the stress of life and thought ; but 
this look had been well known and well prized by her, the very wist- 
fulness of its vain yearning had been in that of the young wooer. 

* Your child deserted me,' he sighed ; * our child, our only child, 
turned and left me desolate in my age.' Had the mother lived, 
things would have been different ; the mother would have kept the 
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daughter's heart. It was hard, hard on him, widowed in youth, 
childless in age. So he thought ; but it did not strike him that 
it might have been even harder on the daughter, the motherless 
girl who had but himself to guide and protect her. No ; he was 
a bitterly wronged man, his child cruel and ungrateful. He had 
loved so truly and fervently in youth that his passion woke and 
mourned in age, unquenched by the long, unbroken silence of 
death. Her love was strong enough to bridge that abysmal gulf 
of years, yet it was monstrous to him that such love and longing 
should be strong enough to steal away the daughter's heart in her 
springtime ; and yet he would bate no jot of his hatred for the man 
who had won her and stolen her away. Why should a daughter 
and heiress, an only child, leave a devoted and worshipping father, 
who denied her nothing, and made her mistress of all he had ? 
This he could not understand. That she should marry eventually 
was indeed desirable ; but he was the proper person to choose a 
husband in due time, a suitable husband, fit to found a family and 
carry out all his schemes and ambitions, and inherit his great 
possessions — a man of taste, culture, and energy, as well as of 
good birth and breeding, whose name, if ancient enough, might 
have been doubled with his, and if not, exchanged. He had 
denied her no whim, never curbed her will, yet was amazed when 
she grew up headstrong ; parents always are. 

If Brinson had but been his son and Carrie his niece, Brinson 
was perfect, his name his only fault. Had he only been a Harbord 
instead of a Hythe, a brother's, not a sister's child. Yet the blood 
was the same ; there was more affinity between himself and the 
loyal, devoted Brinson than between himself and the disloyal, 
rebellious Carrie. Disloyal ! Oh, the sting of it ! The scheming, 
intriguing, plotting, the underhand dealing that must have gone 
on, unsuspected, before that sad day dawned when he found no 
daughter ; and, gradually and painfully unravelling the mystery, 
was finally enlightened by a letter from Clarence Dorrien's wife. 
What treason is equal to domestic treason ? * Your child ! ' he 
sighed to the silent, eloquent face; *our child, our only child!' 
He could not quite forget that his daughter alone was of the 
same blood as his wife, and there were moments when conscience 
made him excuse himself by accusing his dead wife of having 
brought that monster of treachery into the world. * Why did you 
leave me so early?' he mourned, thinking of unborn sons. * Why?' 

With a farewell salutation, he turned from the lovely lady, 
whose long-buried youth and beauty and eager spirit animated 
the whole room, and even added a subtle poignancy to the painted 
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history of sweet Persephone and her mourning mother, and, part- ^ 

ing the heavy door-curtains, went into the little dining-hall and / 

sat by the fire opposite the newly-arrived picture of the beautiful 
woman about to drink from her jewelled cup. 

Fixing his eyes upon the picture with an unseeing glance, he 
thought and remembered. The fair woman with deep hair and 
tower-like throat had turned from the jewelled cup she held, with 
lifted chin, curled lips, and a singular glance, half mockery, half 
invitation, wholly mysterious. Was she embodied youth and beauty 
about to pledge disappointed age, sitting grey and sad before her? 
or was she a temptress, proffering in the raised goblet a Circean 
draught potent to steep sad memories in forgetfulness, renew youth, 
and thread aged veins with young desire and hope ? He gazed 
and gazed ; but his piercing glance saw far beyond the lovely lady 
with her lifted cup, carven eyelids, inviting eyes, and flower-decked 
hair. It saw youth and love and hope. It saw a sweet bride, 
loving and loved ; then it saw a pale, frail young mother, with her 
first-born child in her arms, a girl babe, that the young mother 
grieved over because it was not a son, while the young father 
cheered her, * Better so,* he said, *the boys would come later.' But | 

instead of boys came death, with a still-born son lying waxen 
white on the mother's stilled heart, a great darkness and desola- 
tion, and a green grave down there in the quiet churchyard, a 
grave that filled and darkened all his world. Then the darkness 
was broken by the gleam of a golden head, sweet blue eyes and 
baby prattle. Sometimes he caught the mother's eyes and smile 
in the dimpling child face. What is sweeter, what more winning, 
than a pretty, intelligent girl of two years ? Small wonder that 
the little child became the widowed father's idol. 

The lovely lady continued to offer her tempting cup in vain ; 
the old man gazed on through and through her, as if in the 
depths of a magic mirror, seeing the wilful, wayward child grow 
into a wilful, wayward woman, quick and clever and gay, often 
tiresome, always charming. That was long and long ago, and 
it was long and long ago since he had seen her bright, piquant 
face. Later he heard the whole story, where the lovers met, what 
was their code of signals. Heard that, when the frank-faced girl ' 

who rode by his side stopped and found fault with her saddle-girths, 
it meant one thing ; when she held her riding-whip so or so, lifted 
or dropped her veil, it meant another ; that when, at the cover- 
side, she bowed distantly to young Dorrien, whose raised hat was 
the only sign he gave of being aware of her presence, their flight 
in all its details was already arranged. 
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That his heart did not break under this treachery and bitter dis- 
illusion was due to Brinson Hythe — loyal, unselfish Brinson. How 
he had stood by him, borne with him, cared for him, tried to soften 
his bitter anger. * She is your child, Uncle Geoffrey, your only 
child.' — * The only thing is to make the best of it ; you can't un- 
marry them.' — * Carrie is not worse than others : all 's fair in love 
and war.' — * When a girl is head over ears in love, what can you 
expect ? ' — * Besides, she knows that she cannot do wrong in your 
eyes.' — * What woman ever lived that did not love forbidden fruit? ' 

Yes, Brinson always stood up for Carrie and fought her battles 
through thick and thin. What son could have been half what 
Brinson had been to him ? Poor Brinson, with his tragic progeny 
of witless, brainsick babes ; noble Brinson, who put aside his own 
sorrows to cheer and comfort the age of a lonely, childless man, 
and tried so hard to reconcile father and daughter ; gifted Brinson, 
whose tastes and aptitudes chimed so well with his own. 

In the magic mirror of memory he saw a group of musicians : 
the golden head of his young daughter by the pillar of a harp ; 
Brinson, gallant, gay, and young, with piano or violoncello, himself 
drawing a skilful bow across a violin ; or it would be a quartette, 
with the stately presence and cultivated touch of his sister 
Adelaide on piano or harp ; or the cousins' young voices blending 
in such an air as * La ci darem la mano^ 

A hale, hearty old man, but old, and one cannot live for ever, 
he was ready to concede much if she would but begin and save 
his dignity and self-will. He could not leave the world at enmity 
with his only child. * Oh, Carrie ! ' he thought, * why don't you 
come ? Why don't you steal in at this Christmas time, and just 
say to your lonely, deceived old father, "I was wrong, forgive 
me ? " Only that, my girl, and bygones should be bygones. I 
might even meet your beast of a husband — once a year perhaps 
— when there would probably be a shindy,' Sir Geoffrey reflected. 
* An injured father can't be expected to sue to his disobedient 
child. It 's improper. But she has no heart. How well she 
played and sang — and rode — and danced — and entertained 
people — and conversed — ay, and outwitted her wretched father!* 

He rose and paced the room; the Christmas carols in the 
waits' raucous, rough voices, and Pippin's unearthly, musical wail, 
repeated themselves in his brain, waking old associations and 
mournful reflections. Even want of money could not drive the 
rebellious daughter to her father ; she could humble herself to 
Brinson, but not to her father. 

The children were all sleeping ; even the sick baby was at rest 
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in his mother's arms at last ; snow beat with soft crackle on the 
window-panes ; Sir Geoffrey paused in his restless walk to pick 
up a crumpled paper that he had kicked more than once from his 
path in his nervous irritation. It was the letter that Brinson had 
crushed and thrown at the fire before dinner. He was a bad shot ; 
it had fallen short. Sir Geoffrey threw the paper into the burn- 
ing grate ; it unfolded in the heat before a sudden flame licked it 
up, and he saw, with preoccupied glance, in the momentary 
blaze, portions of half-burnt lines — *dear Brinson — father — life- 
long friendship — melancholy necessity ' — and, in the last leap of 
the dying blaze, * Most affectionately yours, Caroline Dorrien.' 

He seized the poker and viciously dashed the fluttering black 
ash into the heart of the fire with a muttered imprecation. So 
we often blindly destroy what is meant for our healing and peace. 

A few moments later a storm of music was rolling from the 
organ in the great central hall. Sir Geoffrey's hands were on the 
manuals, his feet on the pedals ; every muscle of his body and 
every fibre of his brain was in that stormy mingling of contra- 
puntal discords modulating into harmonies. It sounded through 
the dining-rooms and broke, soft as ocean foam, in the orangery, 
sounded all over the ground floors of the central tower and wings ; 
but in the sleeping-rooms and nurseries it was scarcely heard, 
only as the far-off murmur of breakers on an unseen shore, or 
pleasant lullaby of wind in pinetops. 

To Brinson Hythe, in his study on a first floor, it came like 
distant forest murmurs in a storm, pleasantly and too lightly to 
break the idlest reverie ; it rushed in billowy surge through the 
small dining-room, where the lovely lady, looking at the fire with 
its faint remnant of fluttering paper ash, seemed to pause in the 
act of drinking a pledge from her costly cup, to listen and smile 
at some strange thing. 

Brinson remembered the contents of the burnt letter perfectly. 
He wrote leisurely, sometimes pausing to dream and smile softly 
at pictures that passed before his mind's eye. Many things he 
loved in life and enjoyed ; but the thing he most loved and enjoyed 
was a supplicating letter from his cousin. 

* Dear Carrie,' he wrote in a fine clear hand of exquisite finish, *I 
am so very sorry to hear what a fix you are in. I only wish it were 
in my power to help you.' It was very pleasant to pen that phrase 
and contrast it with phrases of former days, when he was the suppli- 
ant and she the supplicated : * What, did you never hear of Bottom 
and the Ass's Head ? ' — * My good cousin, that history is never 
old.' — * Do get up, you can't think how insane you look on your 
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marrow-bones/ — *Care for you? Care killed the cat Nothing 
seems to kill donkeys.* — * Hear you ? Why, the whole village 
might hear.' — 'Heartless, cruel, am I?' — *If you torment me 
any more, I shall tell papa to send you packing,' Such were 
some of the flowers of speech issuing from the lips of a head- 
strong girl in her teens, merry and heartless as a schoolboy or 
a colt. But men expect raw girls to act like finished women. 
Brinson felt each unconsidered quip and flout as a calculated, 
poisoned sting, piercing to the heart's core, felt them burnt into 
him with ineffaceable scars, felt and heard them after all these 
years. And even more keenly he felt the refusal of the grown 
woman, tamed, civilised, and polished by life and social inter- 
course. It was polite, cold, absolutely final. * If you wish to 
preserve my esteem, this distasteful subject must never again be 
alluded to.' 

There are men who cannot take a refusal, cannot forgive a 
woman for seeing, much less causing, their mortification and 
disappointment. In this case a genuine passion for a beautiful 
and charming girl was combined with a keen appreciation of the 
position of an heiress and a great distaste for the labour of pro- 
curing an income sufficient for his needs, which were large. The 
wheel of Fortune had now completely turned; Brinson Hythe was 
the adopted son and heir, Caroline was Caroline Dorrien, stranger 
and suppliant. It had just been decided that he was to add the 
name of Harbord to his own, the necessary legal forms were 
being completed, he could now sign himself Brinson Hythe- 
Harbord. Delightful ! 

*I have tried,' the letter continued, *to soften him; but I 
fear that my efforts have, as usual, only irritated. There are 
things, my dear cousin, that can never be altered. The better, 
the wiser, plan is to accept finalities. My uncle's character is 
cast in iron. You cannot know him as I do, who have passed 
so many years of mature life with him. You were still young 
when you left him. Nothing moves Sir Geoffrey from his pur- 
pose ; this is realised by every member of the household. A 
man of strong and deep feelings, a good lover, but also a good 
hater. He is strongly attached to my sons, who esteem their 
grandfather, as they call him, as a refuge beyond their father. 
I hope they will realise as they grow older that it is possible to 
incur his unpardonable displeasure. You thank me in your 
charming letter for past good offices in smoothing the way to 
your marriage ; but, with all due deference to your husband, I 
must confess that my conscience sometimes reproaches me for 
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having maxle that marriage possible, when I see how completely 
it has alienated your father from you. But surely you overrate 
my services in those days. Galeotto, as you did me the honour 
of calling me, was an unmerited title. Since you ask my advice, 
I would humbly suggest that you should wait, and avoid re- 
opening old wounds and irritating my uncle. Your poor boy 
might have softened the old man's heart had he lived. How 
deeply I feel for your loss ! I, too, have lost a son, as you 
know. Philip is a fine boy of his age ; he is not quite eight ; 
he is considered very like Sir Geoffrey. Reginald still counts 
his age by months ; he is a little too quick and clever for so 
young a child, but very healthy. I wish I could show you my 
sons, dear Carrie ; and how much I should like to see your girls, 
particularly the youngest, who must indeed be pretty if she 
resembles you ! Kind regards from my wife — who really grows 
younger and prettier every day of her life. Remembrances to 
Dorrien, and deepest regrets for my inability to serve you and 
yours, either in a pecuniary way or otherwise. 

* P, S, — I will send you shortly some photographs of the Hall, 
together with a catalogue of our works of art. You will be sur- 
prised to see how the place has grown. It is to be described in 
the Art Journal next month, I believe. We are thinking of 
rebuilding, or at least embellishing and enlarging, St. Aubyn's 
next summer.' 

While he wrote, one of the nurses in the remote, unvisited 
nursery was looking at the two idiot children sleeping in their 
cots. 

* I do think,' she said to her subordinate, as she turned away, 
'they look dreadfuUer asleep than awake.' 

Poor Pippin, in his sumptuous, dim-lighted nursery, looked 
like an angel, his round arms flung out, his curls tossed carelessly 
over the pillow. But his lips often moved with strange babble, 
sometimes he laughed and sometimes moaned in his sleep. Or 
he would wake with a shriek of terror, or croon himself to sleep 
with a song — 

* Far, far, in fairyland. 

She waits, the elfin queen. 
By £airy pinions fanned 
With song from choirs unseen.' 

Firemen, shod with felt and furnished with dark lanterns, 
perambulated the house all night long. They heard the soft 
crackle of snow on window-panes, tick of clocks, skitter of mice, 
breath of sleepers, cracking and moaning of woodwork, nothing 
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more. One other alone waked and watched — the children's 
mother, a pale, fair woman, with scared eyes, drawn face, and 
drooping mouth. She sat, the long night through, with little 
Reginald in her arms, sleeping at last, after nights and days of 
restless, delirious waking. The pale, pretty face, haloed with soft 
curls, moved only with the rise and fall of her breath. So 
motionless she sat, she would not even have the dying fire 
mended, lest the sound should wake the boy, shrouded warmly 
in her arms; the chill grew and grew towards morning, and 
helped her, with her constrained attitude, to keep awake, hollow- 
eyed, haggard, and blue-lipped, until the welcome day broke cold 
and frosty. 

Mrs. Dorrien would scarcely have recognised, in this worn and 
weary woman, aged before her time, the picture drawn of her by 
the fond husband. No one seeing her in the hard light of that 
snowy morning could suppose that Mrs. Hythe had ever had any 
claim to beauty. Yet she had been justly admired before her 
marriage ; her portrait as Una with the lion had adorned the walls 
of Burlington House, and hung even now in a gallery at Hardwin, 
where new acquamtances never recognised it. Sweet, meek, bash- 
ful and blushful, was the slim, shrinking girl figure, with a reserve 
of happy innocent mirth in the blue eyes, just seen beneath their 
drooped lids, blonde and early Victorian, in scanty drapery and 
prim, straight-banded hair. The picture was ten years old ; the 
original, at an age when happy matrons bloom out into the full 
promise of budding maidenhood, and before there is danger of 
a too sumptuous overbloom, was an image of wasting despair, 
so thin that her garments could not be made to sit properly, 
with fine lines netted about eyes, mouth, and forehead, and that 
strange, scared look that startled people on first seeing her. 
Some people said that her wits had been frightened out of her 
by her husband's brilliance and the intellectual atmosphere in 
which she lived. With no disease, she was never well ; it seemed 
as if the slightest touch must break the last frail link holding soul 
to body. 

Yet a keen pang of jealousy shot through Mrs. Dorrien's heart 
when she read next day her cousin's description of the woman 
who reigned in her stead in her father's house. She remembered 
the picture of Una with the lion ; it had inspired her with both 
envy and pity — envy, half conscious and not virulent, of her 
youthful charm and hope ; pity, because she saw how deeply that 
soft, warm, dependent nature needed tenderness, guidance, and 
love. Her few years of wifely experience had taught her how 
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natures in need of cherishing suffer in marriage, unless with excep- 
tional men. A vision of Una's budding promise fully bloomed 
rose before her as she read ; she sighed and looked up irom the 
paper at her own reflection in a mirror on the wall. 

There she saw a worn and troubled face, with features that no- 
thing could rob of beauty and distinction ; eyes that had known 
many tears without having lost their magic; an imperious, sensuous 
mouth, somewhat hardened by sordid cares and deep sorrow; 
abundant hair, streaked' with^ey; a slender, elastic form — the 
picture of a woman scarred from the battle of life, but undaunted 
and unvanquished. Tears sprang to her eyes at the allusion to 
her only son ; it was strange that Brinson did not know how that 
must hurt her. With that boy died not only the idolised son, 
but the best chance of regaining both a father's affection and the 
heritage of his almost fabulous wealth. Brinson's Philip was 
eight, her Geoffrey had been only seven, and her cousin had this 
bright little Reginald ; it was very hard. 

Sounds of children's laughter and merry treble voices fell on 
her ear ; she glanced out of the window, which gave on a garden, 
to see her two girls dance by, their faces rosed by frost, their 
curls floating from the prim bonnets children wore in '51. Grace 
was fourteen, Laura not quite twelve; Grace dark and daring, 
Laura fair and gentle ; lost Geoffrey would have been thirteen. 
They were girls to kindle a mother's pride, Grace already com- 
pelling dangerous admiration and masculine homage. Their 
mother would have given both of them for lost Geoffrey. 

* And it would serve you right, mother, if both of us died this 
minute,' flashed out Grace one day, when her mother's much 
dwelling on the loss had irritated her ; whereupon she received a 
sound and impressive box on the ear, and very nearly returned it, 

* You would never cry for me^ she shouted in revenge ; * you 
would for Laura though. Nobody but poor old Dad would cry 
for me. He 'd cry his poor old eyes out,' added the undaunted 
rebel, at which poor old Dad coming into the room — a fine, hand- 
some dragoon with scarce a thread of grey in his hair — laughed 
boisterously. 

* Don't give your old Dad the chance, Gracie, that 's all,' he 
said. * Why, what 's the matter with your face and ear, child ; 
they 're as red as fire ? ' 

'Nothing — larks,' she replied, giving him a great hug, and 
then dancing out of the room, crying bitterly as soon as she was 
out of sight. 

At fourteen there was no more boxing of ears, but an armed 
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neutrality rather than peace, an occasional confinement to the 
room on prison diet, many an act of daring disobedience, many 
an insolent reply, many a turbulent scene. 

* If I was a disobedient, spoilt child, and if I crossed my father 
and made him unhappy, Mursell,' Mrs. Dorrien said one day, * I 
am amply punished in having such a troublesome daughter as 
Grace.' 

Mursell had been Carrie Harbord's maid, had aided and 
abetted the clandestine marriage^ and * followed the changed 
fortunes of her young mistress ; therefore Mursell said plainer 
things to Mrs. Dorrien than others dared. 

* Miss Greecie is no favourite of yours, Missie,' she replied from 
her vantage post behind her mistress, as she brushed and coiled 
her splendid hair. * You were disappointed she wasn't a boy, and 
you never forgave her.' 

* You are impertinent, Mursell ; how dare you use such 
language to me ! ' 

* Eh ! but I dare say the truth and shame the devil, who but 
I ? Ye were a lile lassie, Missie dear, when first I knew ye, and 
never a whimsy of yours crossed. — Pearls to-night? — Nay, 'tis the 
high Harbord spirit in Miss Greecie, and that not so easy to curb. 
'Tis a fine, high-hearted lass, ye should be proud of.' 

* You take advantage of your long service, Mursell. Leave the 
room.' 

* Nay, dearie, but I canna. Plague take this new French hair 
cwoifer ! There ! there ! and the master ready and the kerriage 
at the door.' 

Poor * Miss Greecie ' would have been quite content had 
Nature accorded her the more fortunate sex ; she held it doubly 
hard to be a girl and to be misprized for not being a boy as well. 
*But,' as she observed early in life to her father, *being born a girl 
is a misfortune that never can be got over, at least in this world. 
Still, Daddie,' she asked one day, * don't you think that girls 
good enough to go to heaven might be turned into boy angels ? ' 
— a problem the gallant dragoon found himself unable to solve. 
*It seems hardly worth while to be good on the chance,' she 
added, with a morality that even that easy man felt to be 
dubious. 

She never quite understood the circumstances attending her 
brother Geoffrey's death. But at the age of eight, when it 
occurred, she realised fully that her mother was never the same 
afterwards, also that in some dim way her father was held blame- 
able for the loss. She had memories of great and strange personal 

D 
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suffering and fretting, of being unusually naughty, and of a sudden 
stop to punishments, followed by indulgences that had no charm 
to stay a misery so acute, then of long darkness and bad dreams. 
Then a strange, peaceful waking, Mursell and her father often 
near her, her head shorn. But where was her mother ? where the 
children? They were ill too, she learned. Later on a pale little 
sister in a black frock came to her and played languidly ; then a 
pale, stem mother came, and wept at her cry for * little brother ' 
and left her. Then MurselPs weeping communication that Geoffrey 
was *gone to heaven' followed, and was succeeded by great 
wonderment, and the experience, so strange to a child, of a miss- 
ing face and irrecoverable loss. But how was her father to blame 
for this ? 

Mrs. Dorrien, seeing in the mirror herself, and her children 
playing in the garden, while she mused on the answer to the 
letter burnt at Hardwin, felt that the world was too much for 
her ; her spirit was broken at last. Yet it was an old, old bitter- 
ness; her cousin's letters always cut her to the heart. Those 
Hythe children called Sir Geoffrey grandfather, and they were all 
boys. IVe are thinking of rebuilding St. Aubyn's, her own St. 
Aubyn's, where she had planned and laid out gardens, shrub- 
beries, and parks, and talked of rebuilding. She 'would not 
know Hardwin,' probably not ; would Hardwin or any one there 
know her ? It seemed as if some malignant spirit had barbed Brin- 
son's phrases especially to hurt her. Poor Brinson ! he had had 
his turn of suffering in youth. Did he suspect the runaway match 
was not perfectly happy ? What marriage is ? Her husband had 
spent three fortunes, as every one knew, but a man may spend 
ten fortunes and yet be the idol of his hearth. Surely Brinson 
must know that Miss Harbord's money was securely tied up and 
settled on herself and children ; it was true that Clarence was 
embarrassed, she was naturally anxious to free him. Yet Brinson 
wrote as if money and not her father's forgiveness and affection 
were the chief thing. 

Never again would she expose herself to such pain and morti- 
fication ; she would write no more to her cousin ; to write to her 
father was to have the letter returned. What if that whisper had 
some foundation — that the Hythe children were not as they 
should be. Her health was on the wane ; she could no longer 
control her feelings as of old ; the thought that it was not too late 
for an heir brought the slow tears to passionate weeping, in the 
midst of which Major Dorrien came in humming a gay song, 
which broke off with a bad word. 
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' By George, Carrie, this is a lively house,' he cried. * Time 
enough to be dead when you die ; for pity^s sake be alive while 
you live.' 

* It is not death but life, Clarence,' she replied, giving him the 
letter. * Read that. And please try to bear with me. I left all 
for you.' 

* Well, my dear,' said the honest gentleman, after perusing the 
letter and tossing it into the grate, * if the old man were to give 
us half he possesses to-day, I daresay I should spend it all in a 
couple of years. Wait till I try this new system at Homburg. I 
never yet knew anything bettered by crying, Carrie. After all 's 
said and done, you've got the man you wanted and the two 
prettiest girls in the kingdom.* 

* I ought indeed to be thankful,' she replied, with a singular 
emphasis. 

* Cheer up, Carrie,' he added, giving her a kiss — rare tender- 
ness, evoking fresh tears. * Why should we owe anything to your 
father or anybody else ? We won't be paupers, old lady, not we. 
I can easily mortgage the Grange; that's the card I've been 
keeping dark. Just look out of the window at little Dis-grace 
Jove, what a leap ! She cleared the fence like a bird. Only wait 
till Miss Dis-grace is a couple of years older, and send her to her 
grandfather with the news that there's another to follow — for 
Laurie 's a pretty little girl in her quiet way. If Dis-grace doesn't 
storm the old man's heart — well 1 well ! — Nothing like independ- 
ence, my dear. I must get a staff appointment and economise. 
Nothing like independence,' repeated the gallant Major as he 
walked out of the room, reflecting that it would be a pity to give 
up his four-in-hand, or his hunters, or anything just at present. 



CHAPTER III 

At the age of nineteen little Dis-grace had reached such noble 
stature that the adjective could only be used ironically. She 
had had two London seasons and been in many scrapes. 
Slender, supple, and quick of movement, she suggested some 
splendid wild feline creature, vivid and untameable. Men raved 
about her ; women censured her. She rode and danced in those 
antique, mid-century days, when tennis, golf, and bicycling still 
lay dark and unimagined in the womb of futurity, and when even 
the mild, unmuscular croquet was yet to spring to the front and 
knock the first rivet from the shackles that bound womanhood, 
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with a skill and grace that could scarcely be matched in our own 
athletic days ; she could also boat and skate with any man. The 
New Woman (who came in with Mother Eve) was then known as 
a Fast Woman. Miss Dorrien was called fast It was con- 
sidered fast to turn the hair from the face d PJmp^rairice, like the 
Empress Eugenie, fast to wear a small pork-pie hat, still faster to 
tip that small hat to one side, fast to tuck the hands cosily in the 
jacket pockets, fast to use slang, — all these enormities were perpe- 
trated by Miss Dorrien, with many others besides. They pleased 
-her father, angered her mother, and shocked httle Laura, the 
gentlest, most timid of blonde maidens. It was rumoured that 
Grace Dorrien smoked and swore. But a first cigar had made 
her so unwell, and her objection to tobacco-stained teeth and 
breath was so decided, that she had not tried a second. Nor did 
she feel the need to swear, for when angry she could express herself 
with an acid sarcasm that burnt into people. It may be that taste, 
feeling, and even a love of beauty had some influence upon her. 

Ladies' skirts, according to prints of the period, began to 
expand bell-wise at the Queen's Accession; they continued to 
expand until they reached the greatest circumference possible for 
a human being to carry about and move in, under the reign of 
the Empress Eugenie, whose body, from the waist downwards, was 
imprisoned in a bell-tent some yards in diameter, framed of steel, 
and covered with woven stuffs. It was just possible for a woman, 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances, to look well in 
these bell-tents ; her upper half then appeared to float on undu- 
lating masses of drapery. It was also possible for artists to 
idealise these waves of billowy millinery and produce charming 
effects. A bevy of fashionable females offered endless combina- 
tions of flowing line, the total effect of which was a sea of balloon- 
ing flounces, dotted with islands of women cut off at the waist, 
and just able, by bending, to reach each other's hands. But the 
blank, uncompromising records of photography show crinoline in 
its native hideousness — a swinging steel skeleton bell, always 
bulging in the wrong place, always showing its bones, and clum- 
sily hung with ungainly stuffs, from the top of which struggled 
the bust and shoulders of an imprisoned, ill-dressed female, to 
whom no one graceful posture was possible. 

This costume was so frightful, so inconvenient, so indecent, 
and so dangerous, especially to the wearers — many of whom were 
burnt alive, hung up, and thrown down and destroyed by it— 
that it lasted in its worst form from the Crimean War till after 
the foundation of the German Empire. 
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Grace Dorrien extended her skirts to the farthest fashionable 
limits, and yet contrived to look well. She upset fewer chairs 
and tables, swept fewer hats out of church, stepped less frequently 
on her own and other women's balloons in dancing, hung herself 
up in alighting from carriages and boats, crossing stiles and going 
downstairs, and destroyed fewer things in shops, drawing-rooms, 
and halls, than any other girl of her age and circumference. Her 
voluminous skirts broke and entangled scarcely anything but 
the hearts of male mankind ; these she swept off in shoals. She 
could do many other things — drive a four-in-hand, act impromptu 
charades, and in private theatricals, mimic people, sing and play on 
piano and harp and guitar, also on a comb and a Jew's harp ; at 
whistling she could give points to any street boy and beat him. It 
was about this date that Colonel Dorrien overheard some careless 
club talk, in which the name Jack Dorrien frequently occurred. 

* What Dorrien do you mean ? ' he asked from behind a paper, 
to the consternation of the talkers. * My brother. Jack Dorrien, 
went down in the Sea-lark five years ago.' 

No one was able to reply. The subject was changed ; but with 
such palpable embarrassment, that the good Colonel, not the most 
observant of men, perceived it, and spoke of it at table next day. 

* How very green you are. Daddy dear,' commented his first- 
bom tranquilly, ' not to know that they meant me.* 

* 'Gad ! Gracie,' he cried, * you can't mean that ! You don't 
mean that you are nicknamed and made the talk of men at clubs 
and mess-rooms ? ' 

* What girl isn't ? ' she returned, unabashed. * What else have 
those empty heads to talk about except horses, dogs, and cards ? 
What fibs were they telling about poor Jack Dorrien, Daddy ? ' 

* By Jove 1 ' he cried, tearing at his heavy moustache, * this is 
too much of a good thing.' 

*What can you expect, Clarence?' observed Mrs. Dorrien 
bitterly. * You encourage her in everything, and then wonder at 
the consequences.' 

* I am quite sure that I have no nickname. Men don't talk 
about me,' commented Laura virtuously. 

* Nobody accused you of it. Miss Prim,' her sister replied cheer- 
fully ; * men don't talk nursery at their clubs.' 

* Confound it all,' cried poor paterfamilias ; * I 'm not a 
Methodist ; nobody can call me Puritanical ; but I '11 be — ah ! — 
hanged if I like to hear men publicly calling my daughter Jack 
Dorriei^' 

•You shouldn't listen, dear, and you wouldn't hear it,' his 
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daughter reproved. * Don't hide behind newspapers again. No- 
body would say it to your face.' 

* You are past praying for, utterly reckless and wilful/ cried her 
mother angrily. * It would not matter so much for your own sake. 
If you choose to destroy yourself, it is your own affair. But this 
poor, dear child, only just out, and associated with a fast sister, a 
Jack Dorrien \ It is cruel, cruel 1 ' 

* Gruel, gruel, and milk and water,' mimicked the rebel, stung 
by the bitter emphasis on the * Jack Dorrien.' 

'Listen to your mother. Jack,' added her father, who had 
bestowed the name upon her. * Think what hard lines it is on 
Laurie, and give up all this nonsense. Try to — to — well — to be 
good,^ 

* Oh, Daddy, for goodness' sake don't come the heavy father,' 
retorted Miss Graceless, seizing him by the waist and waltzing him 
round the room; 'it's not your mktier ; you are too old to play 
new parts.' 

* Old, indeed,' angrily spluttered the captive. 'Let me go, Jack 
— you young scoundrel — let me go, I say ! ' 

' There, then, don't do it any more. Good little papas never 
behave in that way,' said the naughty girl, depositing him breath- 
less in a chair, where his wrath ended, as usual, in a laugh. ' Oh 
yes, mother, we know all that. Say you hate me and have done 
with it. Laurie does all the family goodness — she does it to death 
— and I have to trim the boat with a little cheerful vice. Ta-ta, 
darlings ! I 'm off to the stables,' she added, catching up a small 
hat, settmg it to one side on her glossy head, and walking off, 
whistling mellifluously. 

' What is to become of her ? ' moaned her mother. * Laurie dear, 
you will be late to your singing lesson. Run away.' 

' Poor little Disgrace,' her father commented. ' Well, my dear, 
I should not wonder if she were to marry some fine day. She 
might marry anybody she chose — ^a fascinating little puss ! You 
can't be angry with her whatever she does; she does it in such a way.' 

About this time the Dorriens were passing some weeks by the 
sea. Their house looked across a common to the water, where 
beautiful old wooden line-of-battle ships passed or showed at 
anchor just within the harbour. They were dining in a bay- 
windowed front room, whence the life and movement of the 
common were visible and the boom of the sunset gun audible. 
The guests were regretting the absence of the eldest daughter. 

* She looks so perfectly healthy and is so full of life, and yet 
suffers from these cruel headaches ? ' 
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'Few girls escape headaches,' Mrs. Dorrien replied acidly; 
* with Grace they are hereditary.' 

Twilight was gathering heavily in a room on the third floor, 
with the same aspect as the dining-room, but with a small, much- 
curtained window, admitting little light. The room was bare of 
all but necessary bedroom furniture, yet it contained, in addition 
to a fine, healthy young woman, a tray furnished with a plain but 
wholesome repast. The young woman was suffering from what 
her father called Confinement to Barracks ; she sat on the corner 
of the dressing-table, swinging her legs like a boy, and looking 
moodily, with a smouldering flame in her great dark eyes, at the 
darkening sea and sky and the black dots of people, streaming 
across and across the common and along the esplanade, their 
figures silhouetted on the sea. 

Only just sunset — what could she do ? The long hours of the 
long sunny day had lagged wearily ; the pent-up activity was be- 
coming unendurable. The sins she had been bidden to meditate 
upon were not at all amusing, at least in retrospect. Whistling 
on a paper-covered comb was all very well when anybody was 
present to be shocked. Drawing caricatures and malang comic 
verses,[mimicking people, dancing, — all were senseless without an 
audience. Poor Jack Dorrien was extremely wretched. Some- 
times a door opened below, and a buzz of voices and light laughter 
was heard and hushed again. Through her wide-opened window 
voices of passers-by, scent of cigars, roll of carriages, cry of bugles, 
sound of distant music stole in. * A fogey dinner, slow and boring,' 
was her contemptuous estimate of the family banquet below. 
To be out on the common, on the pier, or even the sea, was 
frequently stigmatised as slow ; but that confinement to barracks 
made the slowest occupation bright by comparison. 

What did she like? she wondered. Horses, dogs, men, and 
some women; music, singing, dancing, and — shocking people. 
Also captivating people. What was life worth, after all ? Activity ; 
yes, activity was the best thing ; sitting still, torture. When one 
analysed activity, it meant enjoyment and admiration. To weave 
Circean spells about stern and inaccessible hearts, to watch the 
depths of infatuation into which the snared hearts fell, depth 
beneath depth, was — well ! it was exciting — excitement was neces- 
sary, more necessary than bread. What good was life ? What 
good was she ? She looked with gloomy desperation down upon 
the road passing the house-front, seeking coigns of vantage that 
might be seized, clung to, and made a means of descent ; but 
there was not so much z^ a waterspout within reach. Softly and 
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lightly she whistled the melody she had made during the day ; 
it was charming; she had noted it down — on the wall-paper. 
Why was she always discontented? Few girls had so much 
gaiety as she — so much admiration and movement. What did 
she want ? For the moment, she wanted to get out — but after ? 
What a pity she had been bom ! Nobody had wanted her ; she 
was a mistake , even dear old Dad had put up with her at first ; 
she was more plague than profit to him now. Weary, dreary 
life ; pleasures that leave a sting and perpetual, unsatisfied long- 
ing ; pains that are insupportable, emptiness unendurable. 

It did not seem strange or unnatural to this fine young animal 
with its embryo soul that she had no duty to fulfil from morning 
till night, from week's end to week's end ; that all these fine and 
complex energies had no aim and no vent but pleasure and 
personal gratification. Weary pleasure, stale gratification; un- 
satisfying, soul-stifling existence ! 

Tap, tap, came a discreet hand on the door. 

* Miss Greecie, dear,' called a discreet voice without 

* Pray come in, I am quite disengaged, Mursell,' with ironical 
emphasis. The key turned softly and was withdrawn, the door 
opened, admitting the old servant, who carefully locked it on the 
inside, and looked at the graceful figure darkly outlined against 
the waning light, with a dim comprehension of the piteous waste 
of all that vivid young life, unspoiled energy, intellect, passion 
and power, all that health and fresh beauty. 

*Nay, dearie, but ye should ha' taken your dinner,' she 
rebuked, looking at the untouched food on the tray. 

* I 'd a precious good mind to have taken it and shied it out of 
window, Mursie.' 

* Yoong blued ! yoong blued 1 Why canna ye do like other 
yoong leddies ? I canna bear to see a fine, lithe lassie mewed up 
and fasting the long summer day. 'Twas ill done of ye, missie ; 
it 's sore tried your poor mother is.' 

' Pax vobiscum, Mursie ; that is to say, don't preach. I 'm a 
bad lot, and there 's an end of it,' replied the prisoner, peeling 
and eating a peach Mursell had brought her. But Mursell 
intended to deliver her soul, and she delivered it, in spite of 
interruptions and expressions of impatience. 

* Don't hit a fellow when he 's down, Mursie ; it ain't fair,' the 
culprit remonstrated at the end of the discourse. ' It 's all true. 
But I don't want to behave myself; it's so slow ! I want larks. 
Now, I 'II make a bargain. Give me that key and let me out of 
this den into the garden for ten minutes, and I promise to bQ s^ 
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proper as prunes from to-morrow morning for a whole week, not 
counting Sunday/ 

* Oh, Miss Greece, dear, and you twenty in six weeks ! But I 
cannot stay, dearie, the ten minutes.' 

'Mursell, I am surprised — and shocked. You should surely 
not offer Me such an insult Fie, fie ! I shall be on parole^ the 
key in my pocket, of course.' 

'Ye'll mind to lock the door, missie, then? And ye '11 be 
back in this room in ten minutes, honour bright ? ' 

Miss Dorrien took out her watch, which had run down, with a 
wounded air. 

*In ten minutes, Mursell,' she replied with mournful dignity; 
* since you doubt my honour, I promise to return to this apart- 
ment' 

* Laws ! Miss Greece, how you do take a body up, to be sure. 
There 's the key, lassie. Good-night' 

* Good-night, Mursell. Receive my benediction -and forgive- 
ness. Sin no more.' 

In a flash the prisoner was outside, the door locked, the key 
in her pocket. Stepping as lightly and softly as a cat, she went 
to a window on the landing, unhasped it, and looked out The 
house was at the corner ; this window at its side looked over a 
small garden to a road leading up from the common ; it opened, on 
to a small gabled roof, standing in the angle of which, descent was 
possible to a lower window, and thence to leads : thence after a 
little run along these, to a projection whence the porch might be 
reached — from the porch was an easy leap to the grass below. 
Jack Dorrien's bright eye took note of these things in the 
twilight ; she smiled, and went downstairs. In ten minutes she 
was back in her room with the door locked fast, but, of course, 
on the inside. Mursie had forgotten that, for she was busy with 
some delicate ironing that could not be left 

The ladies had withdrawn from the dining-room ; the gentle- 
men were passing the bottle in a more workmanlike manner than 
is the custom in these days ; heavier wine was taken, faces were 
flushed, tongues loosened, absence of ladies was held a greater 
advantage and relaxation. But to-night, for once, the same topic 
was discussed in drawing-room and dining-room. In the latter 
men told each other with bated breath the news they had picked 
up here and there — rumours and facts of vessels and troops sent, 
or about to be sent, to India ; for this was the year of the Mutiny, 
and that topic was all-absorbing, especially in military circles. 
F^w middle-class people then alive had not at least a cousin in 
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India. In the drawing-room ladies were whispering to each 
other what they had heard from husbands and brothers of the 
same topic. In those days of terror and agony, rumour far ex- 
ceeded fact ; many things were told that could only be whispered. 
Colonel Dorrien moaned and chafed at being on the retired list ; 
others hoped — a very few secretly feared — to be sent out. 

All was as pleasant and peaceful at the fashionable suburb of the 
great military and naval port, the sea sighing as softly along the 
shingly beach, as if no forts and no warships showed iron teeth 
above its tranquil waves. Lights glowed out in the harbour, on 
the pier, upon the sea, and along the esplanade ; stars stole out 
into the soft August sky, a young crescent moon showed faintly ; 
there was a hum and soft flutter of many people strolling in the 
pleasant evening. 

Presently the tinkle of a guitar was heard. Colonel Dorrien, 
looking out of the open, uncurtained window, saw a street 
musician standing in the road edging the common, backed by 
some sea-stunted evergreens in the dim gaslight. Then a woman's 
voice in a foreign language rose above the guitar thrumming, and 
the national tragedy was forgotten. The men stood, or drew 
their chairs in a half-moon round the window, to look at the 
singer, a young and very handsome woman in the dress of a 
Spanish peasant, singing in Spanish a gay, light-hearted song, 
with a thrill of passion in it. She sang well, in a round, fresh 
mezzo, almost a contralto ; her singing drew an ever-thickening 
crowd round her, and charmed faces to all the windows 
near. 

The gentlemen in the dining-room were silent, the women in 
the drawing-room were silent, until the song ended, when the 
men in the window gave a round of applause, and a loud clap- 
ping of hands arose from the crowd outside. The singer smiled 
and bowed, as only Southern women smile and bow; but she 
did not forget to produce a little gold-embroidered velvet bag, 
that she handed round in a business-like way, with appeal- 
ing smiles, and *Ah! Seiiors,' *Ah! Seiioras,' ^Seiioritas,' and 
* Gracias,' which, with soft, dark Spanish eyes, long-lashed and 
black-rimmed, red lips, white teeth, and the dark downiness just 
outlining the upper lip, that sometime lends piquancy to Spanish 
beauty, soon enriched the bag, not only with copper, but silver, 
and even gold. 

'Mother, dear,' whispered Laura, * mayn't I run and bring 
Gracie down to hear ? ' 

•fJoqgeqse, child ^ she c^ hear ^nd see equally well from hei: 
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room, if not better. She will be imitating this girl to-morrow, 
no doubt' 

*Jove! what a carriage!' observed one of the gentlemen; 

* only Spanish women float like that' 

'English girls could do it without crinolines,' objected an- 
other. 

* What short skirts ! ' * And what ankles ! ' 

* Encore! Encore!' shouted the crowd, when the bag had 
been round ; then the girl, taking a rope with a couple of soft 
balls attached from the evergreens, playfully and gracefully 
flogged the crowd away, as acrobats do ; and, leaving the guitar 
and rope on the evergreens, took some castanets in her hands, 
and sang a light melody, all ah ! ah ! and la, la, la ! and began 
to dance. 

Such a dance! the joy of full, fresh life, the lightness of 
hovering breezes, tumbling wave-crests, wind-tossed autumn 
leaves, the incessant motion of a ball tossed and caught by a 
leaping fountain, grace of raised and circling arms, smiling lips, 
and quick snap of castanets. Then slower movements, deeper 
song, silent castanets, drooping arms ; after that, strong bounds, 
followed by languor of passion, intensity of desire, the song 
rising to a cry — surely the girl would exhaust herself. Not at 
all ; mad clashing of castanets, the whirling dance of a Bacchante, 
then a wild, complex, continuous song and dance and click of 
castanets, in which all the rapture of youth and life and passion 
seemed concentrated, a sudden light bound, like the leap of a 
deer, a pause on one knee, a smile, a bowed head, followed by 
a thunder of applause. 

Cries of * Encore ' were vain, coins flung were but languidly 
picked up ; the bag was not again passed round ; the beautiful 
musician, whose sinews and nerves must have been of steel, her 
blood of fire, and her limbs of air, languidly took her guitar and 
slung it, and, holding the bag and rope in one hand and casta- 
nets in the other, glided, almost melted, away through the crowd, 
towards the dark, sighing sea. 

The gentlemen had arrived, almost unnoticed, in the drawing- 
room, whence it was easier to watch the dance, the crowd having 
obscured the sight of the Spaniard from below. 

* Who could the singer be ? ' they wondered. No mere street 
musician, possibly some operatic star making holiday, and 
perhaps winning a wager. Alone though she appeared to be, 
there was probably some friend or companion in the crowd. 

* Not an opera singer,' Mrs. Dorrien thought ; the voice was not 
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sufficiently trained.' — Major Deane, who had been long in Spain, 
was ignorant of the dialect in which she sang. ' It was oddly 
mingled,' he reported, * with pure Spanish.' 

They watched the crowd roll over the common to the sea ; it 
rolled so sohdly that the dancer must have been at its head. It 
paused, a dark mass, on the distant esplanade ; the faint tinkle 
of a guitar was heard from the midst of it When the guests 
had melted away to the last of them, the crowd was still on the 
esplanade ; the dance was being performed for the second time, 
under the glamour of moonlight, to the soft boom of a silvered 
sea. But with a difference. 

It was the very poetry of motion; it had spontaneity, the 
deepest charm of all art, thus it varied with the emotion of the 
moment. The dancer, when she began, paused a moment, with 
raised arms and silent castanets, and looked at the sea, the waves 
of which rolled on a rising tide towards her feet, rolling reflected 
stars and broken reflections of forts, vessels, and lights. Then 
she began to dance to the dancing sea, in a perfect rapture of 
untrammelled freedom, a perfect intoxication of latent, uncon- 
scious passion; she seemed almost mad with the exhilaration of the 
wine of youthful life. Such a dance as fauns danced in Grecian 
marble and Grecian song, such a dance as wind-blown flowers 
and summer cornfields dance. She seemed to find fresh powers, 
new emotions, undreamed possibilities in that dance, and in the 
light, varied rhythm she sang to it. The rapt attention and 
hushed admiration of the crowd was fuel to the fire in her veins ; 
the roll of the far-glimmering, mysterious sea chastened and re- 
fined the exuberant passion of life and joy within her. Such a 
dance she never danced before, perhaps never after. 

The first dance produced a strange emotion in Laura Dorrien ; 
her limbs quivered, her nerves thrilled with a wild impulse to 
spring from the window and dance with the dancer in the passion 
of a new joy waking within her. She could think of nothing else 
that night. Always the lithe figure danced and sang before her, 
while she played her modest part with her father's guests. When 
they were gone and she wished her mother good-night — ^her father 
had gone to the club-house for a game of billiards — she was pale 
with emotion. She could not explain it to herself. 

She went to her sister's door, knocked softly, and then listened 
for the sound of her breathing. 

* Grace,' she called, softly at first, then louder and louder, till 
she checked herself almost in terror. She felt vainly for the key, 
and found that it was withdrawn and the door fast ; she peeped 
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through the keyhole, knocked and impatiently rattled the handle ; 
all in vain ; silence, darkness, and a feeling of emptiness seemed 
to inhabit that secluded chamber. Fair-haired, apple-blossom 
Laura was not quite eighteen ; her blue eyes clouded, her heart 
beat to suffocation. She stole softly downstairs, into the room 
the sisters called theirs, where they worked, read, and wrote and 
kept their especial belongings, and looked for Grace's guitar. It 
was gone. 

* Oh ! Jack Dorrien, Jack Dorrien,' she moaned to herself 
when she reached her bedroom, *what will become of 
you !' 

* What *s in a name ? ' Grace said one day ; * the Jack by any 
other name would be as fast' 

Heartfelt petitions were made for the erring elder sister that 
night by the white bed of innocent Laura. The poor child laid 
her fair head on her pillow with dreadful foreboding, wide-eyed, 
and trembling at every sound. She heard her father turn the 
latch-key and stumble upstairs with a sadly uncertain step, heard 
a carriage rumble by into the distance, felt that she should never 
sleep any more perhaps. In the midst of which melancholy 
assurance, her mind slipped and pitched headlong down infinite 
gulfs of young, untroubled sleep, whence she emerged slowly and 
with dim, confused sense of something wrong, in full morning 
sunshine, amid cheerful sounds of housemaids' brooms, milkmen's 
pails, and distant bugles. 

She sprang at once from her bed and hastened, in dressing- 
gown and slippers, to Grace's door, and there, shining in the sun 
that streamed in at the open side-window, lay the key on the floor. 
She rubbed her eyes ; surely she had been dreaming ; how could 
she have missed seeing it over-night ? But to make quite sure, 
she slipped in her white raiment, like a sunbeam, down the stairs 
to their sitting-room. There hung Grace's guitar in its accustomed 
place, with a broken string. 

Laura went back to her room and her cold plunge, dressing in 
a very confused state of mind. * What a wicked, suspicious girl 
she was, and how silly she had been,' she reflected. 

Grace was still sleeping when Laura went in her fresh mornmg 
toilette to her sister's room, using the key first The room was 
quite as usual, Grace cross and sleepy as usual when forcibly 
roused from sleep. 

* Don't bother,' was her response to Laura's innocent surprise 
at the depth and length of her slumbers, especially considering 
the profound repose of the previous twenty-four hours. 
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*Wait till you get a C.B. yourself, Miss Proper/ she added. 
* Solitary confinement drives people stupid. Nothing so drowsy 
as stupidity — except goodness. And I 'm going to be good, fear- 
fully and wonderfully good. You won't be in it for goodness. 
There ! ' 

In one bound she was in the middle of the room, in a second 
Laura was kissed, turned out by the shoulders, and the door 
locked from within. In another second the bewildered Laura 
heard splashing of water and singing. But it was not a pious 
song, and Laura wondered how Jack could possibly contrive to be 
good, or what novel species of virtue that fertile brain would invent. 

For herself, she went downstairs and pursued virtue and fine 
art at the same moment by practising her scales on the piano, 
until her maddened father and certain lazy young fellows in the 
next house, after ten minutes of muttered imprecations and vain 
attempts at slumber with muffled ears, turned out and dressed in 
sheer desperation. 

CHAPTER IV 

Jack Dorrien was indeed, as she had threatened, fearfully and 
wonderfully good. Her very hair menaced virtue of the strictest 
order ; it was carefully brushed down on each side of her usually 
vivid, but now subdued and tired face ; the little soft rings, that 
were always escaping fluffily from the ordered waves, were 
gummed down with the stuff people used in those benighted 
days. She was, her friends thought, too good to be true ; under 
this angel demeanour, they sadly feared, some fresh devilry of 
infinitely deeper dye was probably being hatched. 

' You 're as dull as ditch-water this morning, Jack,' her father 
growled. * What the deuce have you done to your hair, child ? ' 
putting up his glass to see. 

* Isn't it neat, dear papa ? I am sorry. I combed it so carefully.' 

* Did you see that girl dance last night. Jack ? ' 

* Dance? Oh ! no I I was C.B. you know. I thought I heard 
some singing and strumming on a guitar in the evening.' 

* Really, Grace, I am sorry you missed it,' her mother said ; ' it 
was quite unique. A Spanish peasant-girl, but quite a refined 
style of singing; the dancing even, though unfit for anything 
but the stage, was absolutely unobjectionable — nothing in the 
least vulgar.' 

A general buzz of wonderment, speculation, and reminiscence of 
the Spanish girl followed. Miss Dorrien listened silently with 
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downcast eyes, and absorbed bread and marmalade with ladylike 
sobriety. 

* Crowds surrounded her ; she couldn't get away from them,' 
Colonel Dorrien observed. * She had to square a policeman to 
keep them off at last.* 

* What a very unfortunate and improper position for a young 
woman to be in,' was the pious comment of his eldest daughter. 

* Had she no protector ? ' 

* Gad, Gracie, she was quite able to take care of herself. A 
half-tipsy scamp of a fellow, excited by the dancing, went up to 
her, began some nonsense, and tried to kiss her — so I was told. 
What d' ye think she did ? Gave him one straight out from the 
shoulder, and knocked him over as clean as a whistle ! ' 

* Shocking ! ' commented Mrs. Dorrien, and Laura echoed — 
•Shocking!' 

* What was shocking, my dear — being nearly kissed, or knock- 
ing the fellow down ? ' Colonel Dorrien asked. 

* Both. I almost think the knocking down the worst So 
unwomanly,' his wife added. 

*Well, my dear, if you think it womanly to be kissed by a 
tipsy soldier, you may; this is a free country,' chuckled the 
head of the family. *But don't mention it before the girls. 
For my part, I like a girl with a little spirit. I 'd have given 
something to see my lady floor her man. I can fancy our Jack 
hitting out clean and straight like that.' 

*0h! papa, pray don't fancy anything so improper of mCy 
remonstrated the blushing damsel. 

* Come now. Jack, no humbug, my boy ! Who drove a four- 
m-hand all the way home from Goodwood, and tucked tipsy 
Lord Jim inside the coach with the luncheon baskets? Ay, 
and who slipped her crinoline off to be able to do it properly ? 
Who blew the horn all the way down to the races? Went 
without leave too ? ' 

' I was younger then,' murmured the penitent, meekly veiling 
her blushes with a handkerchief. * Is it quite kind to remind me 
of youthful errors? Pray, papa, did you never sow any wild 
oats ? ' 

* Trust me 1 But it took me longer than two months to repent 
it, my dear,' chuckled the honest man. 

' Really, Clarence, really ! ' rebuked Mrs. Dorrien. 

* This girl sang the Marseillaise^ continued her worthy husband; 

* sang it in stunning French too. And of all things, what should 
this Spanish woman, who couldn't speak a word of English, do, 
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but sing Jim Crow} Of course she danced it too, a young 
madcap. " Turn about, and wheel about, and jump Jim Crow," 
in good English/ 

* Oh ! ' gasped Laura, * Grace often sings y/>»- ' but a sisterly 

kick from under the table intervening, she broke off in pale 
dismay. 

* No doubt,' Grace commented, * she was an American Spaniard, 
and accustomed to hear negro songs.' 

Laura could hardly believe her senses when, the day having 
turned rainy, she found Grace sitting quietly with her mother 
and herself, pursuing the fashionable female art of wool-work — 
a now extinct abomination. Not once was the work dashed 
across the room in a rage, not once were the wools tossed and 
tangled or thrown into the waste-paper basket, not once was the 
fatuous stupidity of fancy work vituperated. Grace sat still and 
stitched, and spoke only when spoken to. It was a miracle. 

What the Dorriens lived upon had long been a problem to 
their friends. It was, unfortunately, a problem almost as hard 
of solution to themselves, or at least to the ladies. Mrs. Dorrien's 
brain was continually racked to discover some item in the family 
expenses to give up. While her husband was driving his four-in- 
hand and hunting twice a week, she had nothing but a brougham ; 
she would not even have had that if they had lived within reach 
of cabs. One hack each she held enough for the girls. But 
even these had now been given up. Upon this rainy morning, 
in sight of the grey, moaning sea, things financial and otherwise 
took a darker hue than usual, and the old riddle how and where 
to economise was discussed. 

* I really do not see how we could live more cheaply than at 
present,' she said, * unless we tried some cheap foreign watering- 
place, which your father would never stand. Fortunately, musHns 
are worn at night now, and nothing is more charming for girls of 
your age. Jewels are out of place except at Court.' 

* Not my pearls, mamma,' Laura urged. Grace said nothing, 
Aut she thought of a pink topaz necklace she had seen, and sighed 
deeply. 

* No, dearest, a simple string of pearls is quite suitable for you. 
How different things might have been ! I often wonder what 
your grandfather would think if he were aware of our embarrass- 
ments, if he could realise the misery and uncertainty, the denials 
and shifts of our lives. He is building palaces. He possesses 
whole towns. He is the sole owner of mines innumerable. I 
think he must be one of the richest men in the country. What 
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would four or five thousand a year be to him ? A drop of water. 
And it would make us — happy. Oh ! if he could but know how 
his only child and her children are situated ! ' 

* Mother dear/ said Laura, fondling her, * mayn't I write and 
tell grandpapa ? ' 

* No, no, my precious ; that would never do. Very good of 
you, darling, to think of it, but it would do harm. How a man 
can be so hard to his only child, I cannot understand. Of 
course, I did wrong — very wrong — in marrying without his con- 
sent as I did, but I have indeed repented. And oh ! ' she added, 
bursting into tears, *the punishment is hard, hard — far beyond 
the sin.' 

*You only ran away once, dearie, and it was so long ago,' 
said innocent Laura. * Some day, perhaps, I shall be rich and 
make you happy.' 

' You are my best comfort, Laurie, now. — As for you, Grace, 
I have long given up expecting the smallest sign of sympathy 
or affection from you.' 

To the amazement of Laura, who was accustomed to sharp 
retorts from her sister, Grace made no reply, but stitched steadily 
on, her head bent over her work. 

* A hard father and a hard daughter ; I am indeed afflicted,' 
complained Mrs. Dorrien, drying her eyes and gulping down a 
sob. * Laura darling, I really think the sun is coming out. You 
will have your garden party after all.' 

Presently Grace rose, folded her work very tidily, put it away, 
and left the room. Mrs. Dorrien went to the writing-table and 
began a letter. She was in the midst of her correspondence 
when the door opened, and Grace, very pale, walked into the 
middle of the room and stood still and stiff before her. 

* Mother,' she then said, in a half-stified voice. 

*Well,' returned Mrs. Dorrien, not looking up from her 
writing, * what is it ? ' 

* If you please, mother, I behaved ill and spoke unbecomingly 
to you the day before yesterday,' she jerked out awkwardly. 

* There is no doubt about that,' returned Mrs. Dorrien acidly. 

* I beg pardon,' faltered the culprit. 

* I am glad to hear that you are at least aware of the necessity,' 
replied the mother icily, * but I could wish you to do it with a 
better grace.' 

Stamp went Jack Dorrien's foot on the floor, sharp round, 
with a flounce of her crinolined skirts, she turned, walked out of 
the room, and shut the door with a terrific bang. 

E 
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* Oh, mother/ cried Laura, looking up from her book, * poor 
Jack was crying, actually crying \ * 

* Let her cry,' observed the affectionate parent, just as tender- 
hearted Laura opened the door to find her sister sobbing with 
all her might outside. 

* And then,* cried Grace, ' she wonders at her father's hardness ! 
W-w-what can she expect of the father of s-s-such a woman ? * 

Mrs. Dorrien, smitten with compunction, had risen with some 
vague intention of mitigating her severity ; but this fiercely sobbed 
retort struck her to the heart, she turned pale, shuddered, and 
sank in her chair, her face buried in her hands. 

Was she indeed hard to her child ? Surely she was tried as 
mortal woman never before had been by this untameable, head- 
strong girl. Still, she was the last to be excused for severity to her 
children, conscience told her ; so, after a sharp struggle with 
herself, she rose and went to find Grace, who had vanished 
from the house. 

She appeared, however, at luncheon, immaculately and simply 
arrayed for the garden party, all traces of emotion removed from 
her face, and an excellent appetite. Her mother, glancing keenly 
at her, was conscious of an inward hardening and repugnance to 
her. She made no further reference to the morning's outburst, 
contenting herself with an intention of more considerate and 
gentler bearing towards her troublesome child in future. 

For a whole week Jack Dorrien's conduct was, according to 
Mursell's testimony, a * moral to any yoong leddy in the land.' 

* Which shows, Mursie dear,' the moral observed, *what a 
good plan it is to give me my head. Curb me, and I kick the 
splinter-bar to atoms and stand on my hind legs.' 

It cannot be said that her family really enjoyed Jack's virtue ; 
an uneasy feeling was in the air, a sense of expectancy mingled 
with loss. The home circle was distinctly duller for the absence 
of the accustomed pranks and outbreaks. Even Laura was 
driven to wish that virtue of a livelier description could be in- 
vented ; while, at the same time, she was torn by fears lest her 
sister's sudden and surprising good behaviour should be the fore- 
runner of an early death. Not one flirtation, no sitting out of 
consecutive dances with a friend, no partner accepted for more 
than two dances during a whole evening; no chats upon 
balconies, stairs, or ships' decks ; no boating or walking unknown 
to parents in a solitude d deux; no mischievous observations 
made with an air of angelic unconsciousness, no comic songs, 
no slang, no mimicking of worthy but eccentric friends ; no taking 
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oflf of the Governor to his very face in the presence of his con- 
vulsed aides ; no insoluble problems innocently propounded to 
the port Admiral and other grave potentates. Not once did she 
walk on the pier except under the maternal wing, or go to listen 
to military bands except by her mother's or her father's side. 

' I say, Jack, old fellow,' the good paterfamilias exclaimed one 
day, * what 's up ? You aren't ill, are you ? ' 

* No thank you, dear papa ; I 'm only good.' 

* Oh ! only good — hm — well ! girls ought to be good, I sup- 
pose,' he observed with a dubious air. 

'I'm afraid they ought. That is one reason why it is so 
unpleasant to be a girl.' This was said as the Dorrien family 
en masse entered the church door one Sunday morning. Jack 
frequently rebelled at what she called church parade ; but once 
in church, she was a model of propriety, and would not so much 
as use a fan or a smelling-bottle ; nay, she even scowled darkly 
on her poor mother for these frivolities; she never made nor 
heard whispers, however necessary. 

Her father glanced at her that morning during the sermon with 
serious disquiet; her slender form rose lightly from billowing 
masses of muslin ; her slim hands, in pale salmon pink gloves, 
were lightly clasped on the muslin flounces); a silken thing, shaped 
like a cockle-shell, seemed to be falling off the back of her head, 
but was held there by ribbons tied in a bow under her chin ; her 
eyelids drooped persistently, her face never changed. Was she 
being converted ? Would she renounce society and amusement 
and spend her days in prayer-meetings, tracts, and under-garments 
for the poor, like the well-known fair, though somewhat frail, 
Mrs. Blank, precursor of professional. beauties, who had recently 
abandoned society to give lectures and conduct prayer-meetings ? 
Heaven forbid ! Or was there something behind ? Her mother 
was a bolter ; that sort of thing runs in families. 

They walked home in sedate silence ; then Colonel Dorrien, 
assuming what his eldest child called the heavy father, requested 
a private interview with her in what was facetiously termed his 
study, an apartment sacred to the goddess Nicotine, whose rites 
were in those distant days more occult than in these. 

* What a distressing odour, dear papa ! ' Grace exclaimed with 
a shudder, as she sank into the most comfortable chair she could 
find, and held a patchouH-scented handkerchief to her face. 

* What distressing humbug ! ' was the quick rejoinder. * Oh, 
Jack, Jack, what mischief are you up to now, and where in the 
world did vou get that pink topaz necklace you wore at the 
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ball on Tuesday ? ' added the honest soldier, under the impression 
that he was approaching the subject gradually and with tact 
and discretion. 

* Dear me, Daddy, I had no idea you had so much curiosity 
and observation,* returned the cautious Jack, who, having gone 
to the ball accompanied only by her father, had trusted to his 
masculine obtuseness not to observe the trinket, put on and 
removed in the cloakroom. 

* You don't know everything. Jack, my lad — thank goodness ! 
But it 's high time you knew — that girls don't wear expensive 
jewels without their parents' knowledge.' 

*So it appears Well, dear, if you must know, I got it at 
Malachi's on the Hard. If you remember, I ran back while you 
were chatting with the Drews the other day.* 

* That necklace ? Why, it was marked twelve guineas. How 
the dickens are you to pay for it ? * 

* I have paid for it — on the spot.' 

Colonel Dorrien turned purple ; he looked down, he looked 
up, and then said hoarsely — 

* Where did you get twelve guineas ? * 

* Daddy, dear, can you keep a secret ? * she asked gravely ; * I 
really want to tell you all about it.* 

* I hope you may trust your own father,* he replied, almost 
with a sob. 

* Will you promise not to tell even mother or Laurie ? * 

* Honour bright.* 

*I*m afraid you will be angry, and I'm sorry. Well, then, 
I earned it — honestly.' 

* Oh, Jack, Jack ! honestly ? How — how could you earn 
twelve guineas, my girl ? * 

* Fifteen shillings from you — five at the window, ten by the 
sea.' 

He turned red and pale and red again. * Good Heavens,* he 
cried, * my daughter, my Gracie, singing and dancing — alone — 
at night — in public before those — out in the open street — Oh ! 
Jack, Jack ! ' 

* Oh, Daddy dear, don't tell ; don't let it out,* she sobbed ; 
*it was the C.B. ; I couldrit sit still any longer. But I didn't 
mean it all. I only meant it for our own house — to get a rise 
out of you and the others. Then I couldn't get rid of the people. 
I 'd no idea I should attract a crowd. They followed me here 
and surrounded me there, and I had nowhere to go. Well, after 
all, it was a stunning lark. But I '11 never do it again — indeed, 
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indeed I won't. And then I did badly want that necklace. 
Malachi let me have it for ten guineas. It's probably worth 
seven.' 

After some meditation and some contemplation of his daughter's 
tearful face, Colonel Dorrien burst out into a jovial, genial laugh. 

* Upon my life, Jack,' he exclaimed, * if you are not a young 
blackguard of the first water ! Well, my dear, you Ve made a 
clean breast of it, after all ; but how the — how did you manage 
to break bounds ? ' 

'Landing window, leads, waterspout; easy enough in short 
skirts and no crinoHne.' 

* Gad, Gracie, you 'd make your fortune on the stage, child, or 
in a circus. But this must be the last fling, remember. No more 
of these goings-on. You don't know the risk you ran. Girls 
never do till too late. And, look here, old boy, you '11 hand me 
over that necklace.' 

* Very well. But don't get Malachi to take it back ; I doubt 
if he 'd give you more than five guineas for it. Give it to Laura, 
Daddy dear.' But he gave it to Grace three days later, solemnly, 
in the presence of the family, who were surprised at the blushing 
meekness with which it was received by the family scapegrace. 

The seaside sojourn, though palliated by garrison gaieties, was 
beginning to bore Colonel Dorrien sadly, when an invitation 
came to Mrs. Dorrien to pass a few weeks at Newcourt Place 
with her cousins. Lady Wotton stipulated for one daughter, but 
had not room for two, her son having filled the house with men 
of his own age, who came for shooting. 

Mrs. Dorrien was torn between a desire to give Grace the 
excellent opportunity of settling in life this over-manned house- 
party promised, and Laura the pleasure and healthfulness of the 
visit Her husband was bent on going to Homburg or Baden- 
Baden en gar^on. What was to be done with the other daughter ? 

* Send Laurie by the seaside or into the country with Mursell,' 
her husband suggested. 

* Send me,' Grace asked ; * I don't get on with the Garennes ; 
Cousin Emma can't endure me ; and as for Wotton — well, he 's 
a little too abject in his devotion. I hate men who grovel on 
the carpet and request people to be so kind as to stamp upon 
them.' 

* My dear Grace, when will you leam to express yourself with 
propriety and reserve ? ' lamented her mother. * If you really 
wish to go to the north with Mursell, who naturally wishes to 
see her friends there, I see no objection to the plan. I don't 
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suppose you will have any opportunity of getting into mischief 
there. And that Mursell will take every precaution, I am con- 
vinced. And, until Laura outgrows this delicacy, I do not care to 
have her out of my sight.' 

* She 'd much better go south than north,' said Jack, looking 
down at her plate with the strangest little smile ; * the days draw 
in and the evenings are chilly — and — I should like to see the 
Lake Country.' 

This arrangement found favour with the whole family. Colonel 
Dorrien, though fond and proud of his two pretty daughters, 
found the part of paterfamilias a tedious one to play for any 
length of time. After a period of domestic virtue he wanted 
what he called a breather. Mrs. Dorrien loved the peace and 
propriety of Newcourt, the dignity and the absence of any 
faintest taint of rowdyism, the pleasure of Lady Wotton's society, 
the repose of forgetting a while the anxieties inseparable from 
Clarence Dorrien's wife and fast Jack Dorrien's mother. Mur- 
sell was doubly enchanted at the chance of seeing old friends 
and having her wild nurseling, who was naturally her darling, to 
herself. But Laura did not care to be separated from Jack, 
who was an enigma, a delight, a torment, and a refuge to her. 
It was Jack, who took off her own cloak and wrapped it round 
her delicate sister, when driving home in an open carriage in the 
evening chill; Jack, who, in earlier days, took all the blame of 
common mischief upon herself, helped her on with her lessons 
and work, scolded, petted, amused her, and ruled her with a rod 
of iron ; Jack, whose escapades and reckless daring filled her 
with secret admiration ; Jack, whose perpetual misconduct made 
such a foil to her own extreme propriety, and acted as a lightning- 
conductor to draw away parental wrath. 

* We '11 write to each other every day, darling,' she comforted 
herself with saying. 

* Catch me,' retorted Jack, putting her hands in her jacket 
pockets and whistling, * you may scribble as much as you like.' 

* Well, then, you '11 tell me why the hare's foot and make-up 
box was on your dressing-table, and the hand-basin was full of 
dark brown water the morning after your last C.B., won't you ?' 

* I '11 tell you to mind your own business and learn not to be 
petty and missish, you horrid brat.' 

Miss Dorrien's luggage for this country excursion included her 
guitar, her sketch-book, no French novels — read purely because 
forbidden — but such mental fare as Tennyson, Wordsworth, Mrs. 
Browning, Sartor Resarius^ Eothen^ Friends in Council^ and a 
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Ruskin volume ; also, to the surprise of Mursell, who was bidden 
not to mention it, a riding habit and some evening dresses. 

Grace accompanied her father to the station and saw him into 
the Dover train ; for the worthy gentleman considerately went 
away before his family, so as to leave Mrs. Dorrien free to pay 
bills and make arrangements for departure, unembarrassed by his 
presence. 

* Daddy dear,' she said, as they drove off from the house 
together, * should you be very angry if I were to call on Sir 
Geoffrey Harbord on my way to Keswick? Mother would 
forbid it probably. But she is wrong. And she can't forbid me 
if I don't ask.' 

Her father gasped with amazement. 

* Jack,' he ejaculated, * you clever little scoundrel. I thought 
something was up.' 

*You see. Daddy,' she continued with a serene smile, *it is 
only a proper attention to call on one's grandfather when in his 
neighbourhood. I see no reason why I should not pay my 
respects to the dear old gentleman. / have no quarrel with 
him. How could / help my mother's running away? My 
advice was not so much as asked. Had it been, I should 
certainly have forbidden the banns.' 

* Don't be pert, miss. Gad ! Jack, it 's a serious thing to do. 
You may upset the family apple-cart, or you may set us all on 
our legs again.' 

'Could things be worse than they are, and have been 
apparently ever since the runaway match? Twenty-one years 
that business has lasted without any break.' 

* You young villain ; it 's true. But, for Heaven's sake, Jack, 
look before you leap. The old gentleman is of the old school — 
ceremonious, proper, masterful, most particular about women. 
One slang word would do for the lot of us. Girls must look 
down, only speak when spoken to, that kind of thing. You'll 
have to mind your P's and Q's, Jack, and practise saying " prunes 
and prisms" a week beforehand.' 

* I trust, dear sir, that I may conduct myself with propriety 
befitting my station. I am not,' she added, with an air of 
wounded dignity, * wholly devoid, so I am told, of the attractions 
peculiar to my sex and age. Nor am I entirely without accom- 
plishments or taste. I have yet to legxn that I am deformed, a 
monster, or an idiot' 

* You unutterable blackguard I ' he chuckled, in a rapture of 
admiration and delight 
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* There are sons at Hard win, but no daughters. Sir Geoffrey, 
by all accounts, is a man of taste. The spectacle of female 
youth and — I hope I may, without immodesty, add — some slight 
degree of beauty at Hardwin Hall cannot fail to impress him.' 

*Come, come. Jack, we all know how dangerous you are. 
But you cannot, you really cannot, flirt with your grandfather. I 
believe it 's forbidden in the Bible, or else the Prayer Book.* 

* You are not, my dear sir, at least as far as I know, a Words- 

worthian. Were you one, you would recall those exquisite 

lines in the " Two April Mornings ' — 

" The maid was fair and very fair, 
Her beauty made me glad." ' 

* Gracious goodness. Jack, what a headpiece you have ! You 
get all this cleverness and poetry and that from Sir Geoffrey, and 
your blackguardism from me, I suppose.' 

* Indeed, sir, what young female of any breeding could be so 
rude as to contradict a revered parent ? I shall have old Mursie to 
back me up and tell me what 's what, Dad. She '11 give me the 
straight tip. I suppose there will be a stunning row when mother 
hears about it, however it turns out.' 

* Your mother 's a good woman, Grace. It was a black day for her 
when — thanks to Brinson Hythe — she went off with me. She 's 
had — oh ! she 's had more to put up with than you '11 ever know, 
my dear.' 

* Which of us has not ? ' she returned, with a curious sparkle in 
her bright eyes that he did not see. *So Mr. Hythe-Harbord 
made that match ? How generous, how noble of him ! ' 

* Hang it. Jack, I don't know what you mean. I wish you 'd 
speak plain out. Well, good-bye, my lad. And when you bolt — 
I 'm afraid you 're a bolter ' 

* Not I. I shall marry who I like and when I like. Daddy ; I 'd 
scorn to bolt.' 

'Whatever happens, you'll have your head. Jack. And if 
you 're not let have it, you '11 take the bit between your teeth ' 

* What excellent sentiments ! I trust, my dear sir, you will 
never fail to act upon them.' 

*0h! Stow humbug. Jack. When you do go in double 
harness ' 

* It won't be on one side of a pole. I shouldn't so much mind 
being leader in a tandem ' 

* I — I hope you '11 choose a steadier and a better fellow than 
I 've ever been— that 's all.' 

* Daddy, dear, I shall be lucky if I get one half or a quarter as good.* 
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The train slowed off; the figure in the white-winged hat, grace- 
fully waving farewell from the platform, was swallowed in the 
distance. Colonel Dorrien turned, with a somewhat haggard gaze 
and a catch in his breath, to his paper, and caught the eye of his 
fellow-traveller. 

* Your daughter ? ' asked the latter. 

* Certainly,' with British haughtiness and resentment. 
*A-ah! But you are to envy. You are proud? Hein? I 

too am father. Mine has but two years. But this belk Anglaise, 
of a chic^ of a grace, of an entrain, I con-grat-u-late. A cigar ? ' 

* Thanks. Yes ; my eldest child, a young scamp. Plague of 
one's life. You manage these things better in France. Shut 
them up safe in a convent till you Ve looked out a husband for 
them. We let ours run loose; no wonder our hair turns grey 
before the time.' 

The subject of these remarks was sailing out of the station on 
a billow of muslin and crinoline, hands in jacket pockets, hat, 
severely straight in the presence of her sire, slightly tipped to one 
side, mouth rounded to an incipient whistle. She was accompanied 
by an officer of subaltern rank, whose face was imbecile with 
rapture, until they turned the comer towards the street, when a 
second warrior, curled and oiled in the fashion of those days, and 
of superior rank, was kind enough to join them, upon which the 
subaltern's countenance darkened and his eyes shot baleful fire. 
Thus carefully guarded by her military escort. Jack Dorrien 
walked home, affably chatting with her young friends, and 
wondering which of the two cast the most murderous looks at 
the other, though she was equally friendly with each. * And then 
people say that I flirt,' she mused pensively, as she firmly but 
kindly said good-bye to each at the same moment, before * heaving 
in sight,' as she called it, of home. 

A small lodging was chosen by Mursell at Ambleside on her 
arrival with her young lady at that charming village. It was 
clean, picturesque, and homely, in a small, slate-roofed, grey 
stone cottage, with a flower border in front and a glimpse of lake 
and mountains, red-berried rowan-trees, and autumn mellowed 
foliage from its windows. They sat down to a tiny round 
table on a slate floor in the twilight, by a peat fire, just lighted, 
and pleasant in the sweet, eager mountain air. The linen was 
coarse homespun, the fare — char fresh from the lake, ham, new 
brown bread, hot girdle-cakes, oatcake, honey, and cream — a 
singular, but fresh and appetising, repast. 

* Mursell,* cried Grace excitedly, hesitating between the rival 
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attractions of oatcake and honey, and girdle-cake and butter, 
* what, oh ! what is that delightful sound ? ' 

* Eh ! Miss Greecie dear, it 's no but a spinning-wheel.' 
' A real spinning-wheel ? Why, it is a perfect idyl ! ' 

* Nay, but it 's a fine strange idol, I 'm thinking, Missie. Ye 'd 
not think it an idol if ye 'd had to spin, spin the dee long, and 
you a bonnie lile lass that felt of her life all through her, and 
wanted to be out on the fells and in the woods/ 

Mursell was tall and spare, with bright eyes and a sharp nose, 
her years being just over forty; she wore black and subdued 
colour, and no crinoline, then in its first youth. 

Grace took kindly to this country life ; she put on a plain linen 
gown and a shady hat, restricted her circumference, and rowed 
Mursell on the lake, picnicked in the pleasant woods upon its 
banks, or climbed the fells, followed by a boy with baskets and 
books. Mursell, who was always in attendance, walked and 
climbed well, but had some difficulty in keeping pace with her 
active young charge. When Mursell was 'fair beat,* she was 
planted on some coign of vantage, whence Grace, being on 
honour not to leave her, could make small excursions, or sit and 
read, sketch, and muse within sight. There were long idle 
spaces of time while rowing, or walking, or at table, when con- 
versation became a necessity. Then Mursell was set to talk of 
her youth, of the ways of statesmen, of the legends, traditions, and 
folklore of the dales ; also of her first service, and her going to 
Hardwin Hall to be trained ladies'-maid by the old woman who 
had served, first Lady Grace, and then her orphan child. 

There were endless stories of Sir Geoffrey, of Miss Carrie and of 
Miss Harbord, the Aunt Adelaide, whose money now mainly sup- 
ported the Dorriens — of Mr. Brinson Hythe and his early passion 
for his scornful cousin, tales of other places belonging to the Har- 
bords, and of their town house and all the gaieties and vanities of 
Miss Carrie's coming out. Grace heard the history of the clan- 
destine wooing, of Sir Geoffrey's dislike to Mr. Clarence Dorrien, 
of his desire to marry his only child to a man who would increase 
his great possessions, share his tastes, build splendid dwellings, 
and found a noble family; of Sir Geoffrey's strong an J master- 
ful character, of his devotion to his dead wife, of the beautiful 
picture of Lady Grace, dead in her youth and fresh bloom. 
Sometimes there was mention of later times, rumours concerning 
Mrs. Brinson Hythe, scared and sorrowful, of strange misfortunes 
befalling her through her children. 

Then, one day, Grace, rowing steadily upon Lake Ulswater 
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under flanks of dark purple mountains, rested on her oars, the 
boat doubled in the silver mirror of the lake, and, bending her 
dream-filled eyes on Mursell, said — 

* Let us try to take lodgings at Hardwin for a week, Mursie ; I 
should dearly like to see the old place.' 



CHAPTER V 

•Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.' 

Mursell was made of incorruptible elements. In trusting her 
alone with the wild and headstrong girl, who was her own despair, 
Mrs. Dorrien knew that she was building upon rock. Yet Mur- 
sell took Grace to Hardwin without her mistress's knowledge. 

It was not only that her favourite nursling had * that way with 
her,' as she said, that she could almost persuade her that black was 
white, and that she was backed up by Colonel Dorrien's express 
desire ; but also, apart from her confidence in the solid good sense 
she recognised beneath Grace's wayward exterior and young 
exuberance and exaggeration, Mursell was firmly convinced of the 
wisdom of the proposed step, had longed for it, and suggested it 
to her mistress more than once. But the Harbord pride had ever 
been an insurmountable barrier, though Mursell felt that Mrs. 
Dorrien might, in this case, be glad to have her expressed wishes 
defied. To clinch the matter, Mursell longed deeply to revisit 
scenes in which she had been young and gay and not a little 
courted. What fields and woods, what hills and vales, the wide 
world over, have half the glamour of those in which we have spent 
the blossom and song-time of life ? Mursie, too, had been in 
Arcadia ; nightingales had thrilled her heart with the rapture of 
moonlight melody; she too had taken the primrose way and 
shaken the dew from cowslip bells, had wandered in those en- 
chanted woods that can only be threaded two by two. But where 
was her fellow-wanderer ? Mursie knew, but never said. 

That September — it was the ever-memorable September of the 
first relief of Lucknow — was superb in Lakeland ; they were out of 
doors the livelong day and part of the night, on the water or over 
the fells. 

Grace contrived to give a poetic charm to the prose of church- 
going on the strict Sabbath Mursie exacted, by rowing over to 
Bowness Church in the morning with a luncheon basket, that was 
put to excellent use between the services on the pebbly shore, 
where they could be quite still and solitary, hearing robins singing, 
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trees rustling, and water lapping in the soft, sweet way of lake waters. 
There, while Mursell dozed, Grace dreamed, and watched shadows 
glide over the'purply brown fells, light ripples darken the silken sur- 
face of the water, azure in light, dark brown in shadow, silver in the 
wake of vessels, and fed the swans gliding haughtily to the lake 
shore, with curving necks and black paddles. Such mundane 
pursuits as blackberrying, flower-gathering, sketching, guitar-play- 
ing, were strictly prohibited, so tiiere was nothing but dreaming 
to be done in the golden noontime. 

The afternoon service over, they rowed back to Ambleside. 
Lovely amethystine shadows lurked in the dimpling fells, splen- 
dour grew and grew in the west behind darkening mountains, and 
was reflected in the water. Wray Castle took a false charm in the 
glory of declining day. The light outrigger shot swiftly over the 
clear lake surface, or lingered about islands and bays overhung 
by wooded heights. 

Presently Grace shipped her sculls and let the boat drift upon 
its own impetus, till its silver trail narrowed and faded, and they 
were quiescent in a tranquil bay flooded with misty gold sunshine. 
Then she sang softly and slowly — 

* The splendour falls on castle walls, ' 

and found a natural echo to the elfin horns before Mursie had 
time to rebuke her for the secularity of her song. 

*I say, Mursie,* she began, looking thoughtfully ahead with 
dark, deep eyes, some shades browner than the brown, deep lake, 
* are you happy ? ' 

* Eh 1 Miss Greecie dear, it 's no happy we should want to be, 
but good,' replied Mursell, somewhat startled, but not forgetting 
herself. 

* Mursie,' returned her young lady, unshipping the sculls and 
keeping the boat still with them, * that is a lie.' 

* Miss Greece ! ' 

* It is a — damned lie,' continued Miss Grace, very sweetly and 
gently. * Forgive the expression, Mursie dear. Nobody but the 
devil could possibly have invented the lie that people are not even 
to want to be happy. I don't think much of the devil.' 

. * Shame on ye, Miss Greece, on the Sabbath afternoon, and we 
just from the Kirk.' 

* What do you think, Mursell,' continued Grace, half resting on 
the sculls, and half playing them to keep the boat in position, * I 
am awfully happy here ; I 've never been so happy all my life long. 
It's the very stunningest lark I ever had.' 
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* Ye Ve been a good lassie, dearie, and that 's the reason why 
ye *re happy,' replied Mursell, adding, with beautiful irrelevance, 
*Ah ! Miss Greecie dear, if there were no lads about ever; it's a 
better lassie ye 'd be.' 

* I daresay you are right. The lads are such fun. Do you 
remember that young donkey in the marines ? I could make him 
turn pale or red at any moment, just as I pleased. I have seen 
men — mature men, not young unfledged donkeys — tremble at 
the first sight of me. All girls do, I suppose, even the prim ones. 
But it 's — oh, Mursie, it 's just the salt of life.' 

* Eh, but that salt dries up the youth and the life of ye.' 

* " I have no men to govern in this wood. That makes my 

only woe " * continued Grace dreamily. 

. * Dear, dear missie, dinna say joost that. It 's no wood we 're 
in, but just a mere ; and it's the no men that keeps ye good.' 

* And this is better than the Nile — the silence, the beauty, and 
the solitude. Sails of purple silk and golden oars, the " wit, the 
dalliance, and the strife," for " the sleep that is among the lonely 
hills." I should like to marry a poet, a poor man like Wordsworth, 
and live in Lakeland for ever and ever.' 

* And I should like to marry ye to a good man with a masterful 
spirit, that would look after ye and keep ye straight.' 

* And give up the world and vanities. I would wear cotton 
frocks, dine at mid-day, and copy his poems. Mursie dear, if I 
should chance to die ' 

* Chance, missie ? It 's no chance. Dying is the only thing 
ye 're dead sure of. Ye should mind it.' 

*I do mind it. I don't want to die — ^just yet. It'll keep. 
Learning and loving and being happy must be done now or 
never. You can die at any age with equal thoroughness. Well, 
if I should die to-night, I shall have been happy once, perfectly 
happy. Remember that. Am I feyl Is it a foreboding of 
death ? ' 

* Ye 'd better take it so and prepare and make your peace.' 

* I don't quite think I shall die, though. It 's borne in upon 
me that I may possibly live to be an old woman, older than 
mother or you even ; and then, if I have nothing else pleasant to 
remember, I shall think of this sweet place and be glad. Just 
this picture ; the mountains, the purple heather, the woods, this 
clear, placid lake, that pale, pure sky, the glory in the west. This 
is elf-land. I hear the horns faintly blowing and the echoes 
rolling " from soul to soul." I shall row over the lake in dreams, 
climb the fells, and hear the fall of many waters, in dreams.' 
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The boat had drifted lightly, imperceptibly, towards the shore, 
where bog-m5ntle and sweet gale grew, robins were warbling soft, 
clear vespers and slant sunbeams turned the boat to burnished 
gold, wove an aureole about Miss Grace's head, and dazzled 
Mursie's eyes. The little boat might never have reached Amble- 
side, so lovely it was to linger there, but that Mursie wanted her 
tea, and utterly declined to break the Sabbath by going ashore to 
get it at an inn. 

'Well, then, Mursie, it's the last day here, and the moon 
nearly full. And here we stop, tealess, till after moonrise, unless 
you promise to come out again with the guitar. If you will 
promise, then 111 sing you "Angels ever bright" and "The 
Land o' the Leal."' 

So it was done. Mursell wept under the sweet influences of 
moonlight, music, and an unconscious something in her favourite's 
voice that reminded her she had never yet walked, but was 
doomed to walk, in the enchanted wood. 

It was at set of sun next day that Grace first saw her mother's 
birthplace in the blue distance. She saw it from the window of 
the village inn, the White Hart, opposite the church, the bells 
of which were ringing merrily, and inspired them with courage as 
a good omen. 

The landlord of Mursell's youth had long been sleeping in the 
churchyard ; the son who reigned in his stead knew nothing of 
Mrs. Mursell and her young mistress. But he knew that the 
family were at the Hall just then, though he could not be made 
to discuss them with strangers. * The picture galleries and 
certain parts of the great house and gardens were open to the 
public twice a week, from dawn till dusk,' he said. Grace went 
about singing — 

* Oh, the oak and the ash and the bonnie ivy tree, 
They flourish at hame in my ain countree,' 

active and untired, till Mursell, whose more frequent journey ings 
up May hill made her long for a little rest after the jostling and 
oscillation of trains and flys, had to consent, in sheer desperation, 
to a moonlight ramble in the park. There the deer fed peace- 
fully, broad oaks and lofty beeches cast black shadows across 
dewy grass, and deep mystery brooded in groves and plantations, 
the foliage of which was motionless as carven silver. 

In and out of the heavy shadows, now in glamour of white 
moonlight, now swallowed in solid darkness under trees, they 
climbed; now startling herds of deer, now scaring rabbits and 
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hares from their evening gambols, now startled by the light 
patter of chestnuts and acorns dropping from their cups, silent 
and somewhat oppressed, until a bend in the white road brought 
them in sudden sight of the fairy palace, all ablaze beneath the 
pale moonlit sky, and looking as if piled there on its command- 
ing eminence by enchantment. At this beautiful sight Grace 
stopped short with a faint cry. She stood like a statue, silent 
and absorbed, shading her eyes with her hand, till Mursell's 
patience gave out, and she turned off the road to rest on a fallen 
tree-trunk, just as the lighted clock in the central tower made its 
melodious prelude before striking eight. But it was long before 
her young lady joined her. 

The dreamy, ethereal effect of this enormous pile of masonry, 
diffusing radiance far around, was almost oppressive, quite un- 
expected. * It can't be real, Mursell,' Grace murmured ; * I seem 
to remember such places in dreams. But mother's sketch gives 
one no idea of this.' 

* It 's no the same, missie. The place has grown and grown. 
The big tower with the clock is younger than you. They say 
there's a curse on it all. Sir Geoffrey has cast out his own and 
an ill spirit has taken his soul. They do say, dearie, the ill spirit 
builded all this. No Christian could think it all oot. See to the 
height and the width and the length o't. And the lights burn- 
ing and blazing as though it was Heaven itself. It isna canny, 
dearie. Aie ! Aie ! ' she shrieked, as something white swept past 
her in the dimness with a wild and mournful * Whoo-hoo, whoo- 
hoo-00,' and she sprang to her feet, clasping the hands of Grace, 
who was standing near, with an ashen face and trembling limbs. 
* Preserve us,' gasped Mursell, * but I did not neeme the ill spirit.* 

*It's only an owl, Mursie,* faltered Grace, weak with 
laughter ; * conscience makes cowards of us. Look at it flying 
low for its supper.' The creature, again balked, rose and repeated 
its mournful, weird * Whoo-hoo-00.' 

* And the inside,' continued Mursell, resuming her seat, and 
valorously trying to ignore the scare, * it is that rich and splendid. 
It is no like a hoose for sinners, missie ; the Kirk itself is poor 
beside it. Sir Geoffrey eats off the red goold plate like the good 
folk in the hills. But ye '11 see it, dearie. And ye have the 
catalogue. Thousands and thousands of pounds are in they 
walls. It is richer and richer Sir Geoffrey grows with every dee; 
the more he spends, the richer he grows. And it 's the curse upon 
him, dearie, for his hard, hard heart.' 

* Then, after all, it may be nothing but fairy gold, and vanish 
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at daylight And this great palace of art may be but an en- 
chanted vision and fade away at the touch of truth, like Lamia's 
beautiful banqueting-hall, Mursie. I may break the curse, who 
knows ? I wonder if the fairy prince, who came through the fire to 
the Sleeping Beauty, felt as frightened as I am ? or Childe Roland 
when he came to the Dark Tower ? There must be a great 
horrid dragon about somewhere, guarding the treasure. Perhaps 
he 's crawling imder the oaks, crashing his great jaws together. 
Don't you hear him swinging his horrid scaly tail ? I shouldn't 
a bit wonder if he calls himself Brinson H5rthe-Harbord.* 

*Whoo-hoo-oo! whoo-hoo-oo!' hooted another white owl, flying 
past the open, uncurtained windows of the grand dining-room. 

* How is it ? * complained Mr. Hythe-Harbord, * that those owls 
have not been routed out? The house is uninhabitable with 
such pests about.' 

* Send some one at once after that owl,* Sir Geoffrey said to 
the venerable butler, who still wore the gold chain and velvet 
gown, and poured wine beneath the story of Persephone and the 
child-lorn Demeter. * And so,' he added, * you heard from New- 
court to-day ? ' 

*Yes. Cousin Emma sends kindest regards. The house is 
full ; amongst others, Mrs. Dorrien and her daughter are there.' 

* What 's become of her delightful husband, Brin ? ' 

* Colonel Dorrien, I 'm told,' replied Brinson, with a kind of 
languid enjoyment, * can't stand domestic bliss for any length of 
time. He 's gone off somewhere en gar^on,^ 

*To Homburg, Lady Wotton said,' Mrs. Brinson timidly 
explained ; but she looked as if she expected to be flatly con- 
tradicted, and possibly murdered as welL 

* With one daughter ? ' the old man asked ; * I thought there 
were two.' 

* There are two — Jack Dorrien and Laura. Fast Jack Dorrien. 
Nobody seems to know where she is at present. A regular chip 
of the old block is fast Jack Dorrien.' 

*Whath fath?* lisped Pippin, who had been crooning to 
himself at his mother's side. 

Sir Geoffrey raised his eyes with a wistful sadness to the young 
face above the chimney-piece, the charm of whose glance pervaded 
the room. *Your grandchild,' he seemed to be saying; *is 
it possible ? Poor thing ! ' he added aloud, * what could be 
expected with such a beast of a father ? ' 

* " Do men gather grapes of thorns ? " * quoted Brinson piously, 
selecting some muscatels from a dish. * Caroline talks of their 
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likeness to their father as if it was the most delightful thing in 
the world.' 

*The brute was handsome enough, confound him. Surely, 
Brinson, you don't mean that the Dorriens let this girl run about 
by herself? She hasn't run away with any man, has she ? ' 

* It 's not always possible to control the movements of a woman 
grown,' he replied. * Lady Wotton usually knows their movements; 
she accounts for all the rest, but says nothing of fast Jack.' 

* I miss her at daybreak, 

I seek her at noon, 
When the sun sets in purple, 
When owls hoot the moon. 

' Oh, daughter, my daughter. 
Dark, dark is the sky; 
I wander the world round, 
The wind is my cry ' 

Pippin crooned, his head stayed upon his mother's shoulder, his 
face turned upwards to the story of Persephone on the ceiling. 

* Stop him. Amy,' his father whispered, observing the purple 
flush on Sir Geoffrey's stroijg face. 

But Pippin, startled by the silver shiver of a glass dashed on 
the floor, stopped of himself, trembling ; and then, glancing fear- 
fully at the veined dark hand whence the glass was flung, turned 
to his old lament, * Far, far in fairyland,' the piercing anguish of 
which was so insupportable. 

* " Childe Roland to the dark tower came," ' repeated Jack 
Dorrien, when she stood in the next morning's sunshine, flushed 
and sparkling from her upward walk through the park, at her 
grandfather's door, beneath an archway in the great central tower, 
and pulled the beautiful wrought-iron bell handle. The bell was 
heavy, the first pull ineffectual ; but into the second she threw all 
her strength, and sent such a clangour echoing through courts and 
corridors as brought her heart to her mouth and caused Mursell 
to say her prayers silently. It also brought a couple of men to 
throw the two-leaved door wide enough to admit a carriage into 
the grand quadrangle beyond the archway. 

*What might your business be, Miss?' one of the men, 
astonished to see the young lady and her attendant pass through 
without question, asked, stepping quickly up to her. 

* To see Sir Geoff'rey,' she replied shortly, without stopping. 

* Beg pardon. Miss, Sir Geoffrey never receives at this time. 
Can I take any message or card ? ' 

F 
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* Certainly not Go back to your gate.' 

* But if you please ^ 

* Go back. Send him away, MurselL' 

' Eh ! but yon lass has a prood eye,' the man said to his fellow. 
•I canna stop yoong leddies by force, whatever the mawster 
may say.' 

* One would think it was an ogre's castle, Mursell,' Grace said 
when they reached the principal entrance, down the steps of which 
two picturesque mediaeval serving-men came at their approach. 

* Is Sir Geoffrey Harbord at home? ' 
'What name?' 

* Is he at home ? ' 

*Sir Geoffrey never receives in the forenoon.' 

* Is he at home ? ' 
•No.' 

* When will he be at home ? ' 

* Eh ? George ? She wants to know when he 11 be at home ? ' 
the man cried to the other with a wink. 

* The master 's never at home to some people,' George shouted 
back with an answering wink that the, visitor never saw, because, 
waving the first man aside, she bounded up the steps and stood 
in the wide hall, where more picturesque servants appeared, and 
a similar parley was held. 

* Tell Sir Geoffrey I want to see him at his earliest convenience,' 
she said at last, after receiving her card back with a *Not at 
home.' 

* And shall I say the Queen o' Sheba ? ' 

* Mursell,' she said to her faithful attendant as she pressed on, 
* there must be some mistake. My grandfather cannot live in 
this place with all this rabble about him.' 

* 'Tis th' ode pleece. Miss Greece, no mistake. But this hall is new. ' 

* Will ye be so good as to go away, yoong leddy,' said one of 
the men, just as Jack Dorrien's observant eye caught sight of a 
pale face peeping through the chink of a half-opened door. 
Feigning not to see this, she edged with a rapid backward move- 
ment towards it, and with a sudden strong turn opened it, 
entered, and found herself face to face with a shrinking, quiver- 
ing, white-faced man, who would have vanished through another 
door but that he knew he would have been followed. 

* Surely this is Mr. Hythe,' she said sweetly. 

*My name is Hythe-Harbord,' he replied coldly, having 
collected himself, and decided to face the situation. * May I ask 
to whom I owe ' 
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' Then it is our cousin, Brinson Hytlie/ she interrupted ; * I am 
Grace Dorrien. I am sorry to come in this unceremonious way ; 
there was no help for it. Do sit down/ she added, as he con- 
tinued to stand, though she had selected the chair she liked best. 

* How are you ? ' 

'Miss Dorrien? Alone? Mursell, your maid, outside? 
Really? Pardon me, madam, but it is no unusual thing for 
impostors ' 

* Nonsense, Cousin Brinson ; you know perfectly well who I 
am, and you must have recognised Mursell. What is the use of 
all this humbug ? Come in, Mursie dear, and show yourself.' 

Brinson continued to stand, coldly eyeing Mursell, to whose 
old-fashioned curtsey and * Good morning, sir, I hope I see you 
well,' he returned a freezing silence. 

* Tell my cousin who I am, Mursell,' she said. * I suppose this 
gentleman to be Mr. Brinson Hythe, my mother's constant corre- 
spondent and old familiar friend.' 

Mursell made the cousins formally known to each other, and 
explained how her young lady came to be there ; but Brinson 
still stood, coldly irresolute but watchful, while Grace lost not a 
scintillation of his eye or a quiver of his features. 

* So, my dear cousin,' she said, with an angelic smile, * you at 
last have the pleasure you have so long desired — of seeing your 
dear Carrie's eldest child face to face. I fear the sudden joy 
has been too much for you. You appear to be stunned with 
rapture.' 

* Absolutely stunned,' he replied, recovering himself with an 
agreeable smile and an offer of his hand ; * you exactly explain the 
situation. The pleasure is — you see — so unusual, so absolutely 
unlooked-for. I hope you did not think me rude,' he added, 
with tenderest solicitude. 

*Rude?' she returned, with a smile that quite misled him. 

* Oh ! not rude. Cousin Brinson, that is not the word. I know 
you too well from your genial letters to my mother, and what my 
friends remember of you, to suppose you capable of anything but 
the warmest friendship to the child of the love-match you so 
kindly effected.' 

He looked older than she had expected ; his hair was grizzled ; 
there were many lines in his face, an intricate network of fine 
wrinkles about the eyes, the mobile, subtle mouth was hidden by 
the then unusual moustache, justified by the commission he held 
m the yeomanry cavalry ; he was well made, slim, and straight, 
though his movements were languid and his postures lounging ; 
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his deep-sunk eyes, restless and quick as they were, conveyed an 
expression of watchfulness and secret terror. 

He was, on his part, surprised at the aspect of his young 
cousin, who was in her best looks this morning, with eyes like 
stars, delicately flushed, velvety cheeks, and firm crimson mouth. 
Her dress, he had to admit, was both suitable and becoming; 
her supple figure swayed gracefully above billows of fresh, cool- 
looking muslin ; a simple straw hat, shading the eyes, and 
adorned with a curling white ostrich feather, crowned a well- 
carried head and stylishly dressed hair. No trace of fastness, 
vulgarity, or affectation. She knew how to sit down in a costume 
not easy to sit or even move in with decency, much less grace. 

*Let me say, dear Miss Dorrien — might I say Grace?' — he 
murmured in a warm, velvety voice — * how very great a pleasure 
it is to me to see my cousin's child — grown into a — a vision — 
of such — really — such astonishing — ah — loveliness, if I may be 
permitted to use the word.' 

* I am considered a thorough Harbord,' she returned, * even 
more so than my mother, who favours the Garennes. But tell 
me, my dear cousin, how is it that my grandfather .surrounds 
himself with such a set of ruffians ? One would think this the 
enchanted castle of some dreadful ogre, rather than the home of 
a respectable country gentleman. I came in almost by force, 
stopped at every turn by rude flunkeys.' 

* Rude ? My dear child, surely the men were not rude to you. 
Oh, how very sorry I am ! But in what way ? ' he asked anxiously j 
* and which men were rude ? ' 

* All of them. Some brought rude messages from my grand- 
father, some returned my card. All without exception barred 
my way and tried to stop me almost by force.' 

* Really ? How very annoying ! How grieved I am that this 
should have happened ! But, my dear cousin, why did you risk 
this unfortunate — this most unfortunate — visit without asking my 
advice first ? ' She smiled behind her handkerchief, and looked 
down for a moment at this. * Do you know that you have made 
an irrevocable false step ? You have taken the very worst pos- 
sible course. You have contrived to set your grandfather finally 
against you. You little know his character, his absolute implac- 
ability. You actually sent in your card, you say. And he re- 
turned it ? Well, my dear cousin, that is absolutely final. He 
will never change now. Your best course — nay, your only course 
—is to leave this place as quickly as possible, unless you wish to 
alienate him still more from your parents. Besides, Sir Geoffrey 
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is a man of very strong character. I — really, my dear Grace — I 
don't know what he may do ; he is capable of ' 

^Capable de tout^ like Habbakuk? He must be a very un- 
pleasant person to live with, Cousin Brinson. How good of you 
to stay so long in his house ! ' 

He looked darkly at her with a green glitter in his shadowed 
eyes that boded no good; she saw that his judgment was in 
suspense. *What, after all, is there to be capable of?' she 
added. * Are there any oubliettes in Hardwin ? Can he throw 
me into a dungeon ? or hunt me with bloodhounds ? If he eats 
me up alive, he must.' 

* Dear Grace,' he said very earnestly, * my uncle is not a man 
to jest with. His displeasure is not a thing to laugh at.' 

* And yet you choose to pass your life with this terrible man ? ' 
He rose with a gesture of impatience and looked out of the 

window. 

*You are but a child,' he said, turning back with a look of 
cold contempt ; * but you might understand that there is such a 
thing as duty.' 

*And self-sacrifice, Cousin Brinson. I quite see it; I fully 
appreciate the noble devotion with which you stand in my 
mother's place to receive the brunt of my grandfather's tyranny 
and cruelty. We should all be grateful to you for this. No 
wonder your poor little son is so unwell. Surely there is no 
necessity to sacrifice him ? ' 

The green glitter was very perceptible; the whole face and 
form of the man quivered at the allusion. He paused with a 
silent, piercing gaze at his^cousin, whose face wore an expression 
of seraphic sweetness and guilelessness that reassured him. 

* You are young,' he observed, with a tolerant sigh ; * you can- 
not be expected to be wise. Take my advice, as your mother 
has done — and you will not repent.' 

* My mother took your advice. Cousin Brinson, to her deep 
sorrow and undoing. So I shall take my own. I am not afraid 
of my grandfather, and I have a right to see him. Take me to 
him, or bring him to me.' 

He smiled a pitying smile. * Poor child ! you little know what 
you ask,' he murmured. 

* Oh yes, I do ! I ask to see my grandfather, and I have a 
right to see him. You can't mean to suggest that he would 
treat me with violence ; if he did, you could easily protect me. 
Ah ! ' she cried, as a billow of organ music surged into the room, 
* who is playing ? Pray have a little common-sense, Brinson, and 
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remember that my poor old grandfather cannot be more alienated 
from us than he is. My mother has been married twenty-one 
years, and has never received so much as a message from him in 
answer to her repeated letters. He has never taken the slightest 
notice of any one of us, not even of my poor little brother — 
either of his birth or his death. All this time he has expressed 
his intention of disinheriting us. What more can he do to harm us ? ' 

'You know so little of life, dear Grace. As I have so often 
told your dear mother, your one chance is — patience.' 

The music rolled on in contrapuntal progression from splen- 
dour to splendour ; Grace appeared to be charmed into silence ; 
her gaze became dreamy ; it explored the wide stretch of sunny 
landscape shown through the window. Presently she looked up, 
when the organ was booming softly like distant sea surges. 

* Will you or will you not introduce me to my grandfather ? ' 
she said ; * I intend to see him one way or another.' 

* I will not,' he replied firmly ; * I have far too warm a regard 
for the interests of dear Carrie's child.' 

*That is final then,' she said, rising. * Good-bye, Cousin 
Brinson.' 

* Stay,' he cried, as she turned to leave, * what are your plans, 
and where are you going ? ' 

* I am going back to lunch ; it must be high time. As for my 
plans, they have yet to be made. Good-bye. Pray don't give 
yourself the trouble of coming out, Mr. Hythe.* 

Mr. Hythe-Harbord gallantly chose to accompany his pretty 
young cousin through the quadrangle and archway, and even 
some distance down the gravel sweep that led to the principal 
entrance. They passed the kennels of some chained mastiffs, 
which had barked at their approach. Mr. Hythe-Harbord lei 
fall the observation that these dogs were unchained at night, and 
related a pleasing anecdote of a tramp, who had been pinned by 
the throat to a wall all one night by one of them, adding that 
this unfortunate tramp had been found only just alive and bereft 
of reason in the rnorning. 

*Mursie dear,* Grace said, as they wound down the steep 
descent, *sing me "The sun shines fair on Carlisle Wall."' 



CHAPTER VI 

•What a delightful creature Mr. Hythe-Harbord is, Mursell!' her 
young lady observed, afier long and thoughtful silence, as they 
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wound back to the village, * almost more pleasant than you led 
me to expect. Is he much changed ? ' 

* Nay, but after a score of years, missie, who isna ? Ay, he 
always had they taking ways.' 

*No wonder that they took our inheritance. Such a loyal, 
unselfish nature ! How far would you trust him ? ' 

* How far would I no ? Mr. Brinson was always true. I doubt 
ye would never have been bom but for him, dearie.* 

*Well, Mr. Metcalfe, what did you tell Mr. Hythe-Harbord 
about us ? ' Grace asked of the landlord when they reached the 
inn, at the door of which he was standing. , 

* I — I — I telled him no harm, miss,* he stammered, flushing. 

* Of course not. But just exactly what did you tell him ? ' 
*Nay, miss, I did but — ^joost send him the neemes of the 

visitors. Mr. Hythe-Harbord always likes to know who is here.* 

* That was so kind of you. One is so charmed to be expected 
and prepared for. There, Mursell. Think it over. My cousin 
was good enough to prepare that charming reception for me.* 

Two hours later a servant brought a letter for Miss Dorrien, a 
charming composition, beginning, * My dear Grace,* and ending 
* Your affectionate cousin, Brinson Hythe-Harbord,' the purport 
of which was that Sir Geoffrey, much angered by his grand- 
daughter's unwelcome visit, had taken one of his sudden decisions 
to leave England for some German baths, much recommended 
for Mrs. Hythe-Harbord's health. The writer offered to visit 
her at the White Hart^ either on that evening or the next. 

To this letter he received no answer. He therefore appeared 
uninvited at the inn between six and seven to pay his respects 
to his cousin, who was not there. She left, the landlord told 
him, between three and four for Kendal ; the fly that took her 
was timed to catch the 4.30 express to Kendal ; the luggage was 
labelled in the old-fashioned way, * Miss Dorrien, Passenger to 
Kendal* 

* Sensible girl,* Mr. Hythe-Harbord reflected, as he swung him- 
self into his saddle and rode leisurely home by a roundabout 
way that he might enjoy the sweetness of the closing day. * She 
is pert, and fancies herself clever. Not out of her teens yet. 
Inclined to distrust Cousin Brinson, but reassured by his 
cordiality. So much for fast Jack Dorrien. I must write and 
remonstrate with her dear mamma to-night.* 

This befell on Tuesday evening. On Thursday morning Mr. 
Hythe-Harbord rode over to a lodge in a plantation about seven 
miles off to receive a shooting party. The party was to shoot 
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on the distant side of the lodge, whence luncheon was to be sent n 

out, and where horses were stabled. It was possible that Mr. . ^ 

Hythe-Harbord might even dine and pass the night there. At ^ 

the earliest he was not expected at Hardwin before seven. * i 

Though not a keen sportsman, he liked to carry a gun over 
turnips and stubble-fields with sporting friends in pleasant autumn ; 

•weather; he liked an open-air luncheon, making it a longer 
function than ardent sportsmen cared for ; he enjoyed his ride 
through wood and park, up hill and down dale, over a beautiful 
country lightly veiled in soft amethystine mist ; he dearly liked 
to feel his splendid young chestnut bound lightly beneath him, 
head down, mouth sensitive to the lightest touch. Surely he was 
a happy man. The young servant, belted, booted, and top-hatted, 
who rode behind him, and was perfectly happy without knowing 
it, considered his master at the summit of earthly bliss. Care 
rode behind each horseman, nevertheless. 

Sir Geoffrey had come to lean so much upon his adopted son, 
that he felt a little lost even during a day's absence. He shot 
over nearer covers with enjoyment himself, though he had x^ever ^ 

been a keen sportsman ; but he never cared to shoot in hot sun- 
shine, and had almost given up partridges. His habits were so 
methodical that it was possible to know what he was doing at 
almost any hour of the day. A former maid, married to a 
keeper, who lived in Bosson Wood, would say to her hus- 
band — 

* Sir Geoffrey's at the organ now,' or * He '11 be in the rose- 
garden at this time.' Her daughter, now occupying her mother's 
former place at Hardwin, would corroborate her. Bosson Wood 
was but a mile and a half from the Hall, so that Janie Steele was 
often in and out of the keeper's pretty cottage, which was large 
enough to admit lodgers in summer-time. 

On this Thursday forenoon Sir Geoffrey was in his study, 
which opened on a rose-garden with a sundial and clipped yew- 
hcdgcs. Leading from this garden on the north, was an avenue 
of lime-trees with rustic seats beneath their shade. In this room 
Sir Geoffrey would read or write, going in and out, sometimes in 
the sunny, sheltered rose-garden, sometimes in the cool, green i 

gloom of the linden-walk, according to the weather. Mrs. ^ 

Dorricn had often talked of this rose garden and the linden- 
>valk ; her children knew well how those lindens were cut — the 
root-growth of brush left to veil the trunks from the ground to 
the principal limbs. In some places there was but a square 
openmg like a window between the trees; the general eQect ' 
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was of gothic arches supporting a vaulted roof on heavy pillars 
of solid green. 

Autumn had now mellowed this green leafage to golden glory ; 
the mossed pathway beneath was almost carpeted with fallen 
leaves; yet bees and other insects still hummed in the sunny 
boughs, and the rustling breeze among the branches still kept 
a summer tone. 

Sir Geoffrey had wearied of his desk ; the robin's song and 
twitter of circling swallows, the scent of late roses and sound of 
whetted scythes, invited him forth. The Souvenir de Malmaison 
was in full autumn blow; he gathered a beautiful, stiff-curled 
bud and put it in his coat Butterflies danced, regardless of 
approaching doom, over the roses and about the dial. 

* Animula vagula, blandula^ he repeated softly, adding after a 
pause — 

* LiebeSf leichtes^ luffges Ding, 
Scktnetterling. * 

The gnomon cast a sharp black shadow on the dial this clear, 
bright day ; it pointed very near to noon. As he read the inscrip- 
tion round the dial, suddenly, in the bright noon light, the whole 
weight of his years fell upon him ; he knew that he was old, and 
his remaining days * swifter than a weaver's shuttle.' 

Old and very lonely, a worn and weary pilgrim in the paths 
that end, however variously they begin and continue, alike in the 
grave. * Yes, very lonely; a poor, forsaken old man,' he told him- 
self, with a piteous shake of the head. The wife of his youth 
down there in the churchyard ; his only child twenty-one years 
lost, rebellious and impenitent ; only Brinson left — Brinson and 
his youngest boy. Pippin was growing up; in years he was 
fourteen, in mind four; Amy, the hapless mother, still led her 
scared and sorrowful life. A peacock strutted down the close- 
cut sward, spreading his many-eyed tail in his master's sight. 

* Oh, display ; oh, pride ! This is the vainest of all vain 
vanities,' the old man murmured. 

There stood his beautiful palace of art, whither through the 
trees he could see people flocking to see and admire, this being 
an open day; and there spread his wide, wide lands, marked 
everywhere by the impress of his strong mind and hand. But 
here he stood, alone and deserted in his age. The peacock spread 
his jewelled, velvety fan in vain before his master, the glancing 
purple of his neck and proud little head had no power to charm ; 
the tail dropped in a long, trailing bundle, the bird crouched in 
a sunny nook, scooped himself a dust-bath, and drowsed. 
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Sir Geoffrey left the roses to open their hearts to the son, and 
passed into the cool, still arcades under the linden boo^ ; softlj 
and slowly he paced the sylvan cloister, his head bent in mnsin^ 
his hands clasped bdiind him, though stirrii^ deeply in his sooL 

He was more angry than sarpnsed, this being a public day, 
to find his solitude invaded by a feminine presence ; for, lookii^ 
up angrily at the rustle of a light step over fallen leaves, he saw 
a yoimg lady approaching him. As she walked, broken lights 
and dappled leaf shadows changed on the billows of fresh muslin 
on which she seemed to 8wim« When a sunbeam touched the 
warm crimson of her mouth, shot along the ripples ci her hair, 
danced on a well-gloved hand and an arched foot, and reflected 
itself from a pair of bright eyes, the frown on Sir Geoffrey's face 
began to smooth itself out, and he had to admit to himself that 
the intruder added much to the beauty of those whispering 
shades. 

She stepped lightly alonjj, her head up, an easy smile, a certain 
repressed daring, in the vivid face and unembarrassed glance that 
pleased the old man. 

* Good morning/ she said, with a slight bow, when they met ; 
* I 'm afraid I 'm trespassing here ; I managed to lose my way.' 

Sir (Icoffrcy's picturesque felt hat had been removed, almost 
before her accont, with the ceremonious care of older times, while 
he rc(|[rcttcd that sho had lost herself, adding that her misfortune 
was his luck, HJnco it provided him with the presence of a charm- 
ing young liidy. 

*It iN like! a dream, or a chapter out of a fairy book,' she 
replied. * How can people help losing their way in this en- 
chanted place? 1 hncl no idea that Hardwin was so magnificent. 
It looks us if raJHcd by enchantment. Or like Troy, rising into 
towers like a mist to Apollo*s song.* 

Soniclhing in this young creature's fresh and pure voice, and 
something, too, in her look, troubled Sir Geoffrey vaguely. His 
pulse quickened, such a tremor ran through him, that he was 
minded to sit and rest, and invited his accidental guest to take 
a nlftcc with him on a rustic seat at the foot of one of the green 
columns* This she did without demur ; he sat in the angle of 
the scat, his face towanls her. 

' Ha\*e you l)cen over the galleries yet ? ' he asked. * Did you 
come (Vom a distance ? ' 

Not (toxw a distrtiux* ; she was staying in the neighboiuhood 
with her n\aid, an old family servant, who was bred in the north 
country, and had even known Sir Geoffrey in her youth. 
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* More know Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows. Have I seen 
you before ? Ought I to know you ? ' 

* You have never seen me before, Sir Geoffrey, and yet I think 
that you ought to know me.* 

*You speak in riddles, young lady. I too am inclined to 
think this not my own familiar linden walk, but a green alley 
of fairyland, into which I have wandered unconsciously' this 
morning. Am I addressing Egeria? Or is it Titania herself? 
Too well grown for the fairy queen. Rather one of those 
daughters of the gods encoimtered by our young Poet Laureate 
in the magic wood of his " Dream of Fair Women." ' 

*"I have no men to govern in this wood," was Cleopatra's 
only woe. Helen seemed content with the mischief she had 
done in life. Dear sir, I appreciate your chivalrous courtesy to 
a nameless intruder — but — and ' 

* You remember that it is unusual for young gentlewomen to 
walk alone ? * 

* My maid is within call. I — I — I hope you won't be much 
startled — but — but the honest truth is that I came on purpose 
to call on you. I felt that, as I was staying in the neighbourhood, 
I ought either to let you know where I was, or call. Finally, 
considering our relationship ' 

'Our what^ madam?' he shouted, rising and gazing with 
knitted brows upon his young guest. 

*I thought it would be more graceful for me to call,' she 
continued, also rising to confront him ; * therefore I chose the 
forenoon, so as to find you alone. Dear grandfather, I am so 
glad to see you at last. Please kiss me. My name is Grace 
Harbord Dorrien.' 

A light hand was on Sir Geoffrey's right shoulder, another on 
his left arm, a fresh young face was uplifted to his. It was 
many, many years since any young woman, nay, any woman — 
for Mrs. Brinson had gradually dropped the custom — had kissed 
him ; he felt the natural yearning of age to youth, and the natural 
thrill of kindred blood ; but his massive head did not bend, his 
folded arms remained rigid, his fiery dark eyes blazed with anger 
upon his granddaughter. 

*Do you mean to say, madam, that you are your mother's 
daughter?' he thundered. 

*Such is my firm belief, dear grandfather,' she replied, not 
withdrawing the soft touch and undaunted gaze ; * I am also my 
grandfather's granddaughter, I have heard.' 

* And you dare to come here uninvited ? * 
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* Of course I do. Why not ? I have a right to be here, in 
my grandfather's house, in my mother's old home. And you 
ought to be glad to see me and to give me a proper welcome.' 

* Oh ! I ought, ought I ? ' he growled, with a softened fierce- 
ness ; * I 'm to be taught by my grandchildren, eh ? ' 

' Wise men may learn even from fools. Why should you be 
rude and unkind to me, dear grandfather ? I never harmed you. 
I have always felt kindly towards you. I was always attracted 
to you. There is no quarrel between us,^ 

* I have no daughter. Miss Dorrien ; therefore I can have no 
granddaughter.' 

* The syllogism is imperfect. Supposing you have no daughter 
— though I deny it — you cannot deny that you had one once. 
Well, she had a daughter and — well, I'm htr — I mean her 
daughter. I have done the most courteous thing I could think 
of — ventured to call and pay my respects to my mother's father ; 
I have a right to be received with courtesy. I was always led to 
suppose that Sir Geoffrey Harbord was a gentleman. I am sure 
he is not an ogre. I 'm not a bit afraid of him, whatever people 
say of him.' 

* Pray, madam, are you afraid of anything ? ' he asked. * I see 
no sign of fear. At all events, you appear to have some sense.' 

* I am not an idiot, nor am I a monster,' she replied, resuming 
her seat, and observing the faint tremor those words sent over 
the old man's strong, dark face. * I 'm glad I called ; you would 
certainly have had reason to feel hurt if I had left without paying 
my respects.' 

Sir Geoffrey burst into one of his leonine roars of laughter, and 
took a seat beside her. 

* LaudacCy Paudace, et toujour s Paudace^ he cried, when he had 
quieted down. * Danton knew human nature. Miss Grace. And, 
pray, may I ask where are you stopping ? ' 

* At a keeper's cottage in Bosson Wood ; Steele is the name. 
Jane Mursell is with me. My father having gone abroad on 
urgent business, and the rest of the family being at Newcourt, 
and Cousin Emma being unable to receive me, I am rusticating 
in the charge of Mursell, a faithful old servant, a sort of second 
mother to us children. So I took the opportunity to pass this 
way and call.' 

* A second she- Judas,' Sir Geoffrey growled, while his grand- 
daughter chatted affably about the north country and lakeland 
and the joys of rustic simplicity. 

Then it seemed the most natural thing in the world for them 
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to rise and stroll about the rose-garden — where Mursell was 
discovered, tremblingly waiting, frowned upon by Sir Geoffrey, to 
whom she made her best curtsey — and look at the sundial, read 
its inscnption, and admire the roses, some of which were gathered 
and placed in the young lady's hand, and by her were tucked 
into her belt. Thence the pair naturally wandered into the study 
by the open French window. 

* I needn't ask what room this is ; it must be your study, it 's so 
untidy,' the visitor observed, glancing round at papers, books, 
sketches, bills, and account-books, strewn in every direction, on 
chairs, tables, and sofas. 

* Scarcely a room to ask a lady into,' Sir Geoffrey apologised, 
leading the way thence through a corridor to a bright and dainty 
apartment that bore traces of female occupation, Grace observing 
that she preferred the study ; it was more friendly and homelike. 
This remark was emphasised by a filial and quite matter-of-course 
kiss on the old man's dark face, and a little affectionate pat on his 
square shoulder, caresses received passively, with a sort of surly 
amazement. 

Between ten and eleven o'clock on that memorable Thursday 
night, fast Jack Dorrien, robed in a white dressing-gown, with 
her hair tumbling over her shoulders, found herself in one of the 
most beautiful of the guest-chambers at Hard win, one of a suite 
of four, sitting and bedroom, bath and maid's room, each more 
delightful in its way than the other. Mursell, with a hair-brush, 
stood, the picture of despair tempered by reluctant laughter, 
vainly requesting her mistress to sit down and be brushed. 
Anticipating the modern accomplishment of skirt-dancing, Miss 
Dorrien, a comer of her voluminous white robe in each hand, 
and her hair flying, was whirling madly round the room to a wild 
song of triumph. 

* It is too stunning,' she chanted ; * I must dance for joy. I 'm 
a butterfly, look,' pausing with a whirl of white wings ; * I 'm a 
peony,' her hair flying out like flower petals ; * I 'm Deborah ! 
Ha! ha! Mursie, you wouldn't believe it. Why don't you 
jump for joy ? ' 

* 'Deed, then, it 's saying prayers ye ought to be and giving of 
thanks, missie, instead of dancing like a yoong heathen,' grumbled 
Mursell. 

* It 's very religious to dance for joy, Mursell. David danced 
before the ark. So did the damsels with the timbrels,' she 
chanted with madder and madder whirls, in the midst of which 
Mursell was approached, seized, and danced twice, in spite of 
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protestations, struggles, and cries of * I kennot bayre it, I kennot 
bayre it,' round the room, then dropped, panting, in a chair, 
kissed, and bidden finish her task of hair-brushing, which she did 
with much preaching and grumbling, heard in meek silence by 
the * yoong leddy,* who was rapidly pencilling the following note, 
received with rapture two days after at Baden-Baden by Colonel 
Dorrien : — 

* Hardwin Hall, Sept, 1857. 

* Dear Dad, — Metcalfe a spy. First advance on position disastrous, 
mined by forewarned garrison. Succeeded in penetrating outworks, 
fierce encounter with garrison, repulsed with great slaughter. Camp 
abandoned ; feigned retreat on Kendal. Garrison lulled to security. 
Ruse de guerre. Secret advance and occupation of Bosson Wood. 
Spies in garrison. Secretly advanced on linden walk and study. 
Surprised Governor ; brisk engagement ; Governor surrendered at 
discretion. Garrison capitulated. Am occupying porphyry suite. 
B.H. column expected to-morrow. Probable hot engagement. 

* G. H. D.' 

* Clever young scoundrel ! Why didn't she write more fully ? ' 
he chuckled. * What can she mean by B.H. column ? Not 
Brinson Hythe ? Hythe was always our friend in need. Gad, 
she can't mean that old Hythe sneaks. Honest old Brinson a 
Judas ? Not a bit of it. Some mad nonsense of Jack's. What 
a headpiece the young rascal has ! ' 

Recalling the triumphs of that arduous day, and marvelling at 
her good fortune. Jack Dorrien could not sleep in the excitement 
of being a welcome guest in her grandfather's stately home. It 
was far beyond what she could have expected at the first meeting. 
Even to find herself at luncheon under the Persephone ceiling 
seemed too great a triumph. 

She had just begun to think of the propriety of rising to take 
leave in the forenoon, when the faded and scared Mrs. Hythe- 
Harbord entered the room. 

* Amy, my dear,' Sir Geoffrey then said, to the terror and amaze- 
ment of that poor lady, * let me present my eldest granddaughter, 
your cousin Grace. As she is staying in our neighbourhood, my 
granddaughter was civil enough to walk over to luncheon with us.' 

Scarcely had Mrs. Hythe-Harbord shuddered through this, to 
her, dreadful introduction, when a clear voice was heard singing 
sweetly along the corridor^ and Pippin came in and stopped, 
transfixed by amazement. The poor boy had grown into a fine, 
strong-looking lad of fourteen, without losing his singular grace. 
His curls were now shortened to a brown mop with golden lights 
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and an aureole effect round his delicately rosed, angel face. A 
low broad collar, a velvet coat, with crimson necktie and white 
waistcoat, gave him a somewhat picturesque appearance. 

* My adopted grandson, Phi,lip Harbord Hythe-Harbord,' Sir 
Geoffrey said. * Come, Pippin, don't be afraid. Come and speak 
to your Cousin Grace.' 

Poor Pippin, all eyes and blushes, stepped forward at this and 
accepted the hand offered him. Then he repeated melodiously — 

* Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 

his wide, wistful blue eyes fixed upon her face with deep admiration. 

Flushed with triumph, strung to highest pitch, decked with 
crimson roses, the damask of which was scarcely as soft as her 
own cheeks and lips, Grace was in her best looks. An exultant 
thrill shot through Sir Geoffrey at sight of the graceful pair ; and 
when Grace, whose eyes had softened, and whose firm, wilful 
mouth quivered at sight of the poor boy, said gently, * Thank 
you, Cousin Philip,' and turned quickly away, he coughed and 
grumbled savagely at Mrs. Hythe- Harbord, to her final and total 
bewilderment, and told Pippin, with a softened roughness, to be 
quiet and lead his cousin in to luncheon, which he did with the 
utmost propriety. 

The lovely lady over the chimney-piece smiled the kindest 
welcome upon the young guest, who received her penetrating 
gaze and warm smile with pleased surprise. 

* My grandmother and namesake, without doubt,' she said, with 
a little bow towards the picture. 

* Oh ! yes ! — ah ! Lady Grace — Lady Grace Harbord,' Mrs. 
Hythe-Harbord stammered fearfully, with furtive glances at Sir 
Geoffrey, who looked from the fresh bloom of the living face to 
that of the pictured one that had been so long dust in dust. 
Only the living are alive, after all, according to Heine. The 
living face set all sorts of long-forgotten joys and pains stirring 
within Sir Geoffrey. 

* I 'm not a bit like her ; I Ve always been scolded for it and 
called a regular Harbord — just as if I had done it on purpose,' 
Grace added. * I wish you could see my sister, grandfather ; she 's 
a Garenne, like my mother, but more like my grandmother.' 

*Eh? Like Lady Grace, is she? What name?' he asked, 
with a tremulous interest. 

* Laura. She's very pretty. Grandpapa, you would like 
Laura. She 's not quite eighteen, with golden hair and the sweetest 
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blue eyes. She's the good one. She's never in a scrape. 
Laura is mother's girl.' 

* The good one, eh ? Never in a scrape ? Hm ! Somebody 
else is the bad one. Somebody else is in a scrape, hey ? ' 

* Of course, I 'm the bad one. I 'm always in a scrape. As for 
Laura, she's almost too good to live — like girls in story books, 
who all die young.' 

* Really ? Hm ! ' Sir Geoffrey helped himself to salad and 
asked for a wine not in the room ; when it came, he said to the 
picturesque seneschal, * Send for Miss Dorrien's trunks, and tell 
Mrs. Rere to prepare the porphyry suite for my granddaughter 
and her maid.' * 

* But — Cousin Amy — perhaps — is it quite convenient to receive 
me ? ' she asked of the ashen white and startled hostess. 

'Charmed — delighted,' the poor woman stammered. *Mr. 
Hythe-Harbord — agreeably surprised, I am sure — home from 
shooting this evening.' 

Jack Dorrien smiled rather grimly at the prospective surprise 
to be sprung upon Cousin Brinson. 

* So Laura is the mother's favourite, eh ? ' Sir Geoffrey said in 
the afternoon, which was spent in going over the private apart- 
ments, gardens, and pleasaunces. 

* Yes ; Mother spoils her, but Dad spoils me, so it 's all square.' 

* And what was the last scrape, pray ? ' 

* Coming here, and a pretty big one it is.' 

Sir Geoffrey stopped on the terraced walk and let tne cigar his 
granddaughter had lighted for him drop upon the coping of a 
low wall. 

*You are here,' he asked, 'without your mother's permission?' 

'Without her knowledge. I did not ask her permission, 
because I was sure she would withhold it.' Sir Geoffrey's dark 
face darkened and his mouth hardened at this. 'But it's all 
right ; my father knows,' she added. 

' Ah, he does,' with a kind of snarl ; * I dare say. And what 
did he say about it ? ' 

' Oh, he gave me his blessing, said I was a clever young black- 
guard, told me to mind my P's and Q's, and practise saying 
prunes and prisms for a week beforehand. It 's not often poor 
old Dad comes the heavy father like that. He knows I won't 
stand anything but a light hand on the bit.* 

' Ah ! and does he give you lessons in slang ? ' 

' Good gracious, I forgot. He told me that one word of slang 
would upset the family apple-cart — I mean — he said apple-cart, 
he 's a man and was in the cavalry.' 
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Sir Geoffrey looked thoughtfully over wooded hills and vales 
and shining oat-plots, all basking in autumn afternoon sun; 
the neglected cigar went out, and the * clever young blackguard * 
sorely feared that she had 6ccasioned the catastrophe apprehended 
by her father, until the old man burst into a bitter kind of laugh 
and walked on. 

'It's not,' he observed presently, 'exactly an overwhelming 
honour to be grandfather of a fast Jack Dorrien.' 

* Still less,' added Miss Dorrien meekly, * is it delightful to be 
traduced and nicknamed, dear grandpapa.' 

* Prunes and prisms. Miss Dorrien ! Pray, may I ask why my 
eldest granddaughter was locked in her room at Southsea on 
prison diet ? ' 

*I am sorry to say, grandpapa, that she had spoken unbe- 
comingly to her mother on being reproved for flirting at a dance. 
She was then younger by — at least six weeks. She 's older now, and 
— perhaps — a little wiser. But what little bird brought that little 
tale? 

Sir 'Geoffrey deigned no response; though, from the manner 
in which he walked and resumed his cigar, the astute damsel 
supposed him to be pacified. 

*-Ah, .my dear,' he said later on, * if I had practised a little 
judicious locking-up, you would never have seen the light ' — which 
she thought would have been a great pity. 

* It 's the world's fault,' she said presently ; so he asked what 
and why. 

* That girls are fast,' was the gloomy answer. * Unless they say 
nothing but niminy piminy, and do nothing but sit still, looking 
like donkeys and waiting till they are asked, they are called fast.' 

* Oh ! ' said Sir Geoffrey, stopping and scrutinising her clouded 
face for a few seconds, after which he said, * Ah ! ' and walked on, 
evidently thinking a good deal, but of what, the sharp yoimg 
woman by his side had not the remotest idea. 

When the quaggas, zebras, antelopes, and other exotic creatures 
had been seen, and the difficulty of acclimatising them explained, 
and Sir Geoffrey had ignominiously fled for his life before the 
onset of a sturdy little Brahmin bull, while Grace had narrowly 
escaped from the pursuit of an irritated reindeer, he was thanked 
for showing so many things, and it was suggested that he must 
be tired. 

* It is time I contributed some entertainment. Shall I fetch 
my guitar and sing ? * 

* Thank you, I am a bit of a musician myself,' with a wry face. 

G 
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* Oh, I know, I heard you at the organ on Tuesday.' 

* You were here on Tuesday ? And I not told ? ' 

* You were said to be engaged.' 

* Oh ! And you lost your way into the linden-walk with a 
plan of Hardwin in your pocket and Mursell at your side.' 

* Singular. It is a crooked world. One can't always speak au 
pied de la lettre. Tact and savoirfaire are buttressed on judicious 
fibs — white ones.' 

* Lady Chesterfield the younger. Wrong, Grace, wrong. This 
taint is inherited. But for lies I should never have been the 
childless, deserted old man I am.' 

They had now reached the great central hall, through the 
stained west windows of which, long shafts of burning colour fell 
on marble pillar and mosaic wall-space, on gleaming white statues, 
on pictures and busts, on trophies of arms ancient and modern, 
on cabinets and curios, on the gorgeously coloured pipes of the 
great organ, that rose majestically into the domed roof. 

'Forgive her, dear grandfather,' she pleaded under sudden 
irresistible impulse. * Forgive her. She repents.' 

* It is a lie,' he cried fiercely, with a brusque movement away 
from her, and a glance so savage that she lost colour, though she 
did not lower her eyes. Then, with a few rapid steps, he was 
at the organ, storming away in a splendid tumult that gradually 
calmed and died into silence. After a short pause, during which 
he seemed lost in reverie, Sir Geoffrey placed some music on the 
stand and began to play from it, when Grace appeared at his side 
and drew out the stops, to his great contentment. 

*Now for a big scrimmage, Mursie,' she said next morning, 
when Mursell was brushing her hair. * There 's a bad bit coming. 
Nothing can put it off but the sudden death of one of us three.' ' 

At the same time she knew that the mere fact of having slept 
one night under her grandfather's roof was a lasting advantage. 

Even Sir Geoffrey was conscious of some trepidation in face of 
his nephew's return. He had been very glad of the thick autumn 
mist of the previous night, because it kept Brinson away. A 
vague compunction, arising partly from the fact that a pretty, 
lively, and affectionate girl, not devoid of intelligence, not wholly 
unversed in literature, was a pleasanter companion than a middle- 
aged man of many cares, and partly from the fact that it 
seemed a lifetime since Brinson rode away in the sunshine, 
troubled him, together with the discovery that he was becoming 
not only dependent on the virtual master of Hardwin, but also 
considerably afraid of that amiable being. It is ever thus ; age 
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resembles infancy in its dependence; the old lean upon their 
juniors ; they cannot afford to risk the excitement of domestic 
friction. Obedience is the key of peace. Still, Sir Geoffrey was 
not going to be bullied in his own house — not he; besides, 
Brinson would, of course, be delighted to see his charming young 
cousin. Who so anxious as he to bring about a family reconcilia- 
tion? 

Ah ! but during the wakeful watches of the night, this bitter 
fact stared the old man in the face — Grace was no messenger 
of submission and forgiveness ; Carrie not only did not know 
of her coming, but would have forbidden it had she known. 
Well, she had bereft him of a daughter ; here was a prospect of 
being even with her. The child who featured the Garennes was 
her favourite; Grace's Harbord nature was even held to be a crime. 
Poor child, so charming, so clever, so beautiful, but so ill trained I 
Called a blackguard by her father, and urged on by him, th^base 
money-hunter, to creep into the wealthy grandsire*s good graces, 
and that against the mother's evident wishes ; poor child, trained 
to the very same kind of deception on herself that the mother 
had practised on him. Grace must be snatched from these ill 
surroundings ; she was still young and plastic ; she would develop 
into a superb woman. 

Thus breakfast was taken in tremors, shared by all three — Sir 
Geoffrey, Grace, and Mrs. Brinson. Pippin and his tutor, 
Reginald and his governess, breakfasted in unclouded calm, 
offering a welcome medium of indifference to the secretly 
agitated trio. 

The morning passed, the clock in the central tower boomed 
out solemnly over the quiet countryside the twelve hours of 
noon, amid a chorus of variously chiming and striking clocks all 
over the great building, when the virtual master of that house 
and of all Sir Geoffrey's houses and households, lands and posses- 
sions, rode up to the door by which he usually entered, sprang 
lightly from his horse, and walked, cheerily singing to himself, 
into that sunny morning room which served as focus to the family 
at this hour. 

* Home is home be it never so homely,' Mr. Hythe-Harbord 
thought to himself, when his gaze fell upon the beautiful pro- 
portions and exquisite adornments of the corridor, while his ear 
was pleasantly touched by sounds of music and singing, sounds 
that ceased abruptly when he opened the door and gazed straight 
into the demure face of Grace with the amazed ejaculation — 

* Vou here ? ' 
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CHAPTER VII 

• Delightful, is it not ? ' was Miss Dorrien's benign response to 
her cousin's welcome. * I have been looking forward all the 
morning to the lovely surprise in store for yoii.' 

Those who have crossed the Channel upon a choppy sea, 
vrithout succumbing imtil others have paid the melancholy 
tribute exacted by Father Neptune from inept votaries, have seen 
such a hue upon the faces of the latter as was now visible upon 
the countenance of Mr. Hythe-Harbord. 

The scene that met the astoimded gaze of this unfortunate 
gentleman was not in itself revolting. Sir Geoffrey, who was 
accustomed at this hour to be in his study or its exit — the rose- 
garden and linden-walk — was now sitting on a sofa, his arms on a 
lightirtable before him, his chin on his hands, his often gloomy 
face alight with happiness and pleasure, gazing upon his grand- 
daughter, who occupied a central position on a chair, and was 
singing to her guitar, * The sun shines fair on Carlisle Wall.' 
On the carpet at her feet, looking up to her in rapt abstraction, 
poor Pippin, reclining on one arm and singing a second ; leaning 
on her knee, and gazing with affectionate admiration upon her, 
the six-year-old Reginald ; sitting at a harp, which she touched 
to strengthen the guitar accompaniment, was Mrs. Hythe-Harbord, 
the scare gone out of her worn face, and a look of mild satisfac- 
tion upon it. As for the central figure of this happy family 
group, in a simple morning gown with a fresh rose at her waist, 
she had the familiar and settled air of a daughter or even mistress 
of the house. Had she been born there, she could not have looked 
more absolutely at home. 

* That wine she had not tasted well, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle Wall), 
When dead in her true love's arms she fell ; 
For Love shall still be lord of all,* 

she was singing, when Mr. Hythe-Harbord's entrance broke the 
harmony into jarring discord. 

Sir Geoffrey removed his chin from his hands, his arms from 
the table, and sat up stiffly on his sofa ; Pippin jumped up with 
a quiver on his angel face ; Reginald started away, and then crept 
back close to his new cousin ; Mrs. Hythe-Harbord paled and 
shuddered by her harp, from the strings of which her hands 
dropped helplessly. 
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Grace alone neither moved nor appeared to be moved; 
there was a daring, defiant glitter in her eye, her full crimson 
mouth was set firm, her cheek glowed with triumph. She 
had the advantage of being prepared; for she had not only 
rehearsed the scene all the morning in imagination, but her 
quick eye and ear had caught sight of distant horsemen through 
the trees and the thud of hoofs on turf and gravel. Poor Sir 
Geoffrey had not felt so guilty since full threescore years ago, 
when caught out in some boyish transgression and condemned 
to the Etonian peine forte et dure on the classic block. But this 
feeling soon gave place to one of blank amazement, mixed with 
a suspicion of betrayal at the unexpected greeting between the 
two cousins. 

* Good Gad, Brinson ! ' he cried, * how did you know this 
young lady ? Where the devil did you meet your cousin ? ' 

'Where, but in this house on Tuesday,' she replied for him, 
meeting the dark glance of her speechless cousin with contemp- 
tuous reassurance. * When I called on Tuesday, my cousin 
received me in the kindest manner. He implored me not to 
attempt to see you until he had broken the fact of my being 
here. He hoped to propitiate you first. He was afraid you 
might not care to see me.' 

'Desperately afraid,' corroborated Brinson, the green hue 
gradually leaving his face ; * I wanted to pave the way gently.' 

*He thought the shock might be injurious to you,' she 
added. 

* Quite so. I ventured to remind my cousin that, at your age, 
my dear sir, a shock might be fatal. And I feared that you 
might be rough to her.' 

* Confound you, Brinson Hythe, for the biggest ass in the three 
kingdoms,' thundered Sir Geoffrey, whose countenance had 
darkened in proportion as his nephew's had cleared. * Confound 
your infernal insolence for supposing I could be rude to any 
woman, in my own house, too, much less to my own grandchild. 
D' ye think I 've no sense of chivalry ? Am I a savage, a clown, 
a churl ? Confound your ' 

* Sir,' cried Brinson, with a dark flush, as the old man strode 
up to him with blazing" eyes and threatening fist; while poor 
Mrs. Hythe-Harbord, gathering her scared young ones to her, 
precipitately fled the stormy scene. * You forget ' 

* How hot it is for such warm words,' Grace put in. * Dear 
Grannie, you 've sent the thermometer up at least ten degrees, 
and Brinson is half baked already with his hot ride.' 
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MUlrlmkotlP TIml 'a just what he is. Beg your pardon, Grace,' 
hr* rhurklrti, thn txlgo of his anger blunted at once. *Atmy 
rt^r t Whyi I *m gotid for another twenty years at least, Brinson.' 

• n»Hif uittodfttlhcr, I don't like this kind of thing,' Grace com- 
UlrtlMMil 1 * it In not amusing. Never talk of people's ages to me.' 

* t ftiu Mixxy to be the innocent cause of the annoyance,' said 
hiiiimin, whitd with rage still. 

♦ Wtifd the birds shy yesterday ? ' Grace asked him, to change 
th0 Hubjouti 

♦ \Vd had fair sport in spite of the sun,' he replied abstractedly. 

* Hiuigh I And to a woman ! ' Sir Geoffrey muttered sullenly. 
* And in my own house ! ' 

• Vou don't care for sport, grandfather ? What a pity 1 I envy 
man their resources for killing time. One must kill something, 
it appears — hearts, birds, or time. But I thought you were going 
to show me your peaches, dear?' 

* So I was, my dear. So I w^s. Where is your bonnet ? 
Come then.' 

Thus the noise of battle rolled away, dying into distant 
murmurs, and the combatants, hot and breathless, parted. 

Conscious that she had scored well in every direction, and 
earned some measure of wrathful gratitude from a vanquished 
but still dangerous foe, Grace was fatigued and happy. She had 
been surprised by Sir Geoffrey's want of self-control ; it scarcely 
seemed consistent with the steady concentrated anger of which she 
knew him capable. It furnished food for much subsequent thought. 

Brinson wondered what would have happened if his uncle had 
known the true history of Tuesday forenoon. *Fast Jack 
Dorrien knows too much and is a great deal too clever,' he 
reflected, admiring her dexterity in showing him a way out of 
his difficulty. *A stroke of prudence to avoid an outward 
breach with an enemy who must, in that case, have crushed her 
or been crushed. Or is it cowardice? Not quite clever or 
brave enough, Miss Jack. You had the winning card in youi 
hand, and you threw it away. " Z*audace, faudace,** is only for 
men; in crises women always show the white feather. Well, 
that 's worth knowing. A girl not out of her teens ought to be 
easily cowed. I wonder how much that fool Amy knows of this ? ' 

'Indeed, dear Brinson, I could not help it,' the poor lady 
stammered, on being questioned later. * I was quite as much 
surprised as you when first I saw her in that very room. I had 
no suspicion even until Uncle Geoffrey introduced her.' 

The luncheon table was not as gay and unconstrained as on 
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the first day. There was something in the smooth restraint and 
keen and piercing conversation of Mr. Hythe-Harbord, that 
prevented ease and kept attention too much on the alert. 

There was a dinner party the same evening, every guest at 
which was surprised at the sudden apparition of a grown-up 
granddaughter, of whose existence some were unaware, though 
people in general remembered Carrie Harbord's runaway match, 
and the subsequent family rupture. The fraternal manner in which 
the cousins sang and played together that evening was edifying. 

Still more edifying had been Brinson's efforts to amuse and 
entertain his cousin during the day. He joined her grand- 
father in showing her over galleries and all parts of the house 
and grounds open to the public on certain days. 

Sir Geoffrey was charmed ; it made him quite happy to see the 
cousins together on such amicable terms. He knew not which to 
admire most — Brinson's careful and brilliant description of the 
objects of art and interest collected, and lucid exposition of the 
principles and aims of the architecture, or Grace's intelligent and 
interested reception of the same. Relieved, and perhaps a little 
ashamed, by his explosion in the morning, he thought well to 
consign the imputation of roughness to total oblivion : he was 
content to walk silently by his granddaughter's side, occasionally 
throwing in an assent. Pippin, with dog-like devotion to his 
new housemate, trotted dog-like after her, sometimes crooning 
his own little songs to himself, and sometimes, in his eerie 
manner, throwing in apposite quotations. 

After a general view and description of the whole of Hardwin, 
a clear treble voice at Grace's elbow repeated melodiously bu too 
impressively — 

* Full of long-sounding corridors it was, 

That over-vaulted grateful gloom, 
Thro' which the livelong day my soul did pass, 
Well pleased, from room to room.' 

This was startling, the more so as it chimed with inward remem- 
brance of the same poem; but nobody noticed what was evidently 
an everyday occurrence. 

Presently the party stopped in a pleasant silence on one of the 
lofty balconies overlooking a wide stretch of country, warm grey 
in the warm grey afternoon light, when the melodious voice again re- 
peated, or rather chanted, with the same dreadful impressiveness — 

« So three years 

She prospered : on the fourth she fell. 
Like Herod, when the shout was in his ears, 
Struck through with pangs of hell,' 
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his voice dropping to his deepest note in hell. Grace thought 
to find a tortured flash in Brinson's eye and faint horror about 
his mouth ; Sir Geoffrey looked as if his flesh crept, or some one 
was walking over his grave. 

* What a tragedian Pip would make ! * he said with an uneasy 
laugh. * He gives one the shivers already.* 

But when, after one of these quotations, Grace spoke to Pippin 
in continuance of the subject, there was no meaning in his vacant 
glance and lisping rejoinder — 

' Whath artith ? ' 

* Oh, Grannie dear ! * she cried at the end of the afternoon's 
progress, with a warm-hearted childish caress, * I feel like the 
Queen of Sheba. There *s no spirit left in me.' 

* You should say that to old Brin, Grace,' he replied, well 
pleased ; * the credit, such as it is, is chiefly due to good old Brin.' 

Brinson was about to deprecate this compliment, when the 
clear boy-voice began with solemn emphasis — 

* Bat in dark corners of her palace stood 

Uncertain shapes, and unawares 
On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood 
And horrible nightmares * 

Then his father brusquely interrupted, and told him to be 
off to his tutor. 

On the following day, to Brinson's deep amazement and dis- 
gust, Sir Geoffrey appeared at breakfast in a morning dress he 
much affected, of velvet tunic, light trousers, and thin shoes, 
instead of the shooting coat, gaiters, and boots proper to the large 
shooting party expected. It was too hot to shoot; he would 
join thie party at luncheon in a certain wooded glen ; he would 
ride leisurely over with the luncheon cart. So Sir Geoffrey said. 

* Can you ride at all ? ' he asked Grace. Upon the meek reply 
that she thought she could manage to stick on, he hurried with her 
to the stables immediately after breakfast to choose a quiet pony 
to convey her to the luncheon party in the glen. 

* Now would you be afraid to mount Punch, my dear ? ' he 
asked benevolently, when a solid, stolid grey barrel on four legs 
was led forth with evident reluctance on his part. She feared 
she was not quite up to Punch, she would rather try * that black 
horse,* pointing to a sheeted quadruped, bridled and padded for 
exercise. 

* My dear child, that is not a horse; it is a mare, called Diana, 
a very clever little hunter.' 

* Let me try,' said the foolish child ; and, before her grandfather 
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could reply, she had sprung upon the pad sideways, taken the 
.bridle, motioned the groom away, and sent Diana cantering round 
the paddock, galloping a second round, and stopping abruptly in 
front of Sir Geoffrey, when she slipped easily to her feet by his 
side, saying that she thought Diana * would do.' 

* That was a nice exhibition. Miss Dorrien,' he growled, turn- 
ing away with her, * a fine entertainment for these grinning grooms 
and stablemen.* 

* I couldn't help it,' she replied, nestling into his arm, * it was 
so funny to be asked if I could ride when I was brought up in 
a cavalry regiment.' 

'Brought up in a what}* he shouted. 'Pray have the good- 
ness to remember that this is neither a circus nor a rough riding- 
school.' 

* Even her beast of a father seems to have a soft spot in his 
Judas heart for her,' Sir Geoffrey mused, when riding by her 
side later. * But her mother 1 Well, poor Carrie wanted a son 
— and heir. She might have bitten the dust for a son's sake.' 

Mrs. Brinson meekly obeyed when commanded to follow her 
guests to the glen, ambling by a short way after the luncheon 
cart on a quiet cob, leaving Sir Geoffrey, Grace, and Pippin to 
canter over the high moors. 

* Amy's habit seems to fit you very well,' Sir Geoffrey observed, 
pleased with the look of Diana and her rider. *A woman 
never looks better than on a good horse, providing she sits well 
and dresses properly,' he thought. 

* It 's my own habit, I brought it on purpose ; I knew you 
would give me a mount,' she said. 

* Did you ? Hum ! Ha ! Well, you shall keep your mount 
if you like. You and Diana seem made for one another ; you 
ought not to be separated. — Brin, I 've given Diana to Grace ; 
what do you think of it, eh ? ' he said, when they met the shooters 
in the glen at the appointed hour. 

His nephew expressed the warmest approbation, adding, for 
Grace's information, that Diana was a very promising filly, bred 
at Hardwin, of stainless pedigree, and at the present moment 
worth three hundred guineas. 

When Mr. Hythe-Harbord observed rather tartly to his uncle 
at luncheon that a gallop over the moors was a singular way of 
cooling oneself and escaping the heat of a day too hot to shoot 
in, more than one of the shooters secretly agreed with Sir Geoffrey 
that the air of the moorlands might be most refreshing under the 
circumstances. 
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The day had turned calm and very sunny ; no one was over- 
anxious to break up the luncheon-party. It was pleasant and 
cool in the romantic little glen, down which a musical beck 
tumbled, over which oak and ash trees arched, and from the 
opening of which a wide stretch of purple moor, alternating with 
green and gold of wooded and cultivated land, could be seen 
^ding to azure horizons. Even Mrs. Brinson appeared to find 
solace and pleasure in the open air, the freedom, and unconven- 
tionality. Sir Geoffrey was pleasantly conscious of being an 
object of envy when his granddaughter lighted his cigar. When 
the shooters took up their guns and went, he lingered behind in 
great content The guitar having travelled vrith the luncheon 
baskets, he was charmed by the singing of the old ballad — 

* Oh ! the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy-tree. 
They flourish at hame in my ain countree/ 

and * The Fair Flower of Northumberland.' And when he asked 
how his granddaughter knew so many north-country songs, was 
bidden to remember that she was a north-country girl. 

They remained perhaps a quarter of an hour after the others 
had left. They were just remounting, when Pippin was missed. 
One of the grooms reported that he had followed the shooting 
party. It was known that he had not enough wit to be trusted 
with a gun, though he was always hankering after one. Still, 
they rode away without him, since his father and his tutor were 
both shooting. 

They wound quietly up the steep path that led out of the glen 
in single file : Mrs. Hythe-Harbord first, then Sir Geoffrey, then 
Grace. The servants' horses were at the head of the glen ; the 
men walked on by a short cut to be ready to mount and follow. 
Mrs. Hythe-Harbord and Sir Geoffrey had emerged from the glen 
on the open ground, Grace was still concealed by the winding path 
through the coppice, when a shot was heard — no unexpected 
sound. But it was immediately followed by the agonised shriek of 
a horse, quickly succeeded by a human cry, more slowly by a dull 
thud and crashing of branches : after that came ominous silence. 
Grace, who ought by that time to have appeared at the head of 
the glen, was nowhere to be seen, nor was there any sound of 
hoofs along the winding path. Some seconds elapsed, the grooms 
looked at one another. Sir Geoffrey's face gloomed and paled to 
a deathly hue, Mrs. Hythe-Harbord helplessly murmured — 

* What can be the matter ? ' 

The horses, set quivering and sweating by that first piercing 
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shriek, now chafed at their bits and fidgeted. Then, on a 
sudden. Sir Geoffrey sprang to the ground, a young groom doing 
the same; and the old and young man, master and servant, 
jostled each other as they rushed down the glen, where the path 
was stained with fresh blood, some drops of which were sprinkled 
over brambles and ferny undergrowth. This was all crushed 
and broken by the fall of Diana and her rider, who both 
lay motionless, but apart, down by the rocky channel of the 
tumbling beck. 

When Sir Geoffrey saw horse and rider lying thus by the glis- 
tening harts-tongue and spray-washed stones, he leapt, with a 
suppressed moan, like a boy, down the tangled glen-side, followed 
by the groom, who saw by poor Diana's glazed eyes, drooping 
head, and stretched legs that her race was run, and choked back 
a sob at the sight. Then he turned to the rider, while some of 
the shooting party, with beaters and servants, came running to 
the beck. 

Sir Geoffrey's hat was off, his massive head was bent in agony 
over the white, blood-streaked face and closed eyes of his grand- 
child, whose helpless head he had raised, as he knelt, on his arm. 

* Grace, Grace,' he cried frantically, * speak to me, speak once. 
Don't die ; oh, don't die ! ' 

The groom caught the spraying water in his hands and dashed 
it in her face. 

*Go away,' the old man shouted fiercely, pushing him off. 
• She is dead, dead, dead ! ' 

Some one brought brandy, and this, with a shaking hand, he 
tried to pour into her mouth, when she gave a deep sigh, and 
opened her eyes in great surprise. 

* Oh, Grannie, what are you doing ? Anybody hurt ? ' 

* No, darling,' he sobbed ; * you were only killed. Drink this.' 
The first object that met her sight and returning consciousness 

was the distraught countenance of the poor old man ; the next, 
on the other side of the rocky stream, the pale, greenish face and 
glittering eyes of Brinson. He held a smokmg gun in one of his 
hands, and Pippin, dazed and trembling, in the other. 

*It was — Pippin,* he said brokenly; *it was the poor — boy. 
He wanted to shoot — he turned the gun the wrong way.' 

* No,' Pippin moaned, * no, no. No more gun, no more gun.* 
These few words and the sight of those two quivering faces 

never left her memory. Sir Geoffrey, reassured by the vigour 
with which the brandy was declined and pushed away, regained 
command of himself, and rose. 
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'Are you hurt? Can you get to your feet, my dear?' he 
asked with composure, holding a hand out to help her, as she 
rose slowly and stiffly, and stood, gathering up her tumbled hair 
and wiping the blood from her face, at sight of which Pippin 
shuddered and began his weird lament — 

* Far, far in fairyland, 

They sing to harp and horn ; 
In darkness here I stand, 
Bewildered, wronged, forlorn.* 

'Take Pippin away; tell him there's nothing wrong,' Grace 
whispered to his mother, who had now arrived at the brookside. 
As the latter led him, still shuddering and singing, away, Brinson 
came up with tender inquiries and offers of help, refusing to 
believe that no harm was done. 

* Have you no pain in the side ? Are you sure there is no 
broken rib ? ' he asked. His cousin looked at him with glittering 
eyes and an expression of face that he neither liked nor under- 
stood. Yet she smiled, though she made no reply. Then one 
of the sportsmen, who had travelled in Africa when African travel 
was newer and stranger than now, washed and bound the cut on 
her head, which was well hidden by hair. 

Grace shed childish but bitter tears over the inanimate form of 
poor Diana ; while Sir Geoffrey, hearing that it was the first horse 
she had ever had of her very own, offered her the pick of the 
stables. 

* Ah, but you haven't another Diana to give. No, thank you, 
grandfather. Don't give me any living thing, anything that can 
be hurt. I bring them bad luck.' 

* Eh, Miss, but it 's true,' the young groom confided to her as 
he gave her the bridle of his own horse, to which the side-saddle 
had been transferred. 'There is not such another foaled. She 
was just like a child. I never knew a more Christian-like horse,' 
— observations that subsequently transferred five shillings from 
her possession to his. 

'Did you hear Diana cry, grandfather? Wasn't it piteous?' 
she said, as they rode homewards. * She reared when she was 
shot; and the next thing I knew, after her shriek and poor 
Pippin's cry, we were both rolling to the bottom. I suppose I 
came off at once.' 

'Never mind, my dear; she could not have suffered much. 
Her back was broken by the fall. What a mercy you fell light ! 
That 's a nasty cut on your head. You 'd better lie down till 
dinner,' 
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* Now, what do you think of that, Mursell ? ' Grace asked later 
on, when a warm bath, with MurselFs doctoring of bruises, had 
refreshed her, and the history of the day had been recounted to 
an attentive ear. 

I think. Miss Grace, that ye are a wicked, suspicious, ill- 
minded yoong leddy, and well did ye deserve to be tumbled 
doon the glen,' was MurselPs vigorous and whole-hearted reply. 
* For unbelievingness there was never one to beat ye as a lile lass, 
and ye 're grown unbelievinger than a body can think.' 

* Thank you, Mursell. I like a straightforward answer. 

* Ay, and ye '11 get it from Jean Mursell. Ye 'd better go doon 
on your bended knees and pray for a better heart. Poor Mr. 
Brinson Hythe that your mamma and me have known from a lad 
— ay, and a bonnie laddie he was too. Poor Mr. Hythe, that 
stood your friend long before ye was born or thought of ' 

* That he did, Mursie, for he saved me from the snare of being 
rich at peril to his own soul.' 

* Poor, dear gentleman, to suspect him of murder 1 Ye '11 be 
refusing to take your tea of a morning next. Who knows but 
Mursell has put in a pinch of poison, ye '11 be saying? Fie, 
then!' 

* Mursell, you have not just had your horse shot under you — 
your own poor, pretty Diana. You have not been rattled down 
a steep bank and taJcen up for dead, with a great cut in your 
head and bruises all over you. Poor Grannie, there were tears 
on his dear old face. And that demon with the smoking gun, 
and the poor frightened innocent. Oh, Mursell ! ' 

*And him saying quite natural how it mishappened, Miss 
Greece. The poor innocent always hankering to shoot with the 
gentlemen.' 

* And his kind papa showing him where to shoot, turning the 
gun for him. Mursell, no sportsman would have pointed the 
gun anywhere near the glen ; nobody for the first time firing a 
heavy rifle would suddenly turn it in an opposite direction. Pippin 
is only fourteen ; it was as much as he could do to hold the 
thing to his shoulder. Whoever fired that shot watched and 
waited and heard the others go up the glen, leaving me behind. 
Besides, no gun could have been fired from that spot by any 
sane sportsman. One way was the glen, another the horses at 
the top, another the lunch cart and servants below, another the 
shooters and beaters in front. If Brinson had said Pippin got 
at the gun and fired without leave, the story might have held 
water. But no — it was the boy, he said ; the boy turned the gun 
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the wrong way. Perhaps it was meant only for the mare. He 
was jealous and angry at my having the poor thing given me. 
He told me she was worth three hundred guineas. Still, to kill 
the poor thing ! ' 

* Then come away, Missie; do as your mamma bids me. "Come 
away," she says, "but not without Miss Grace." Ye 're here in 
disobedience, and what can ye expect but misfortune ? There 's 
no luck for them that disobey parents.' 

* Oh, Mursell ! how deceived you are ! Father wishes me to 
be here. Poor mother is under the dominion of Judas Brimstone. 
It is he, and he only, who has done all the mischief. Who but 
Brinson Hythe keeps spies in the village to tell him who is near 
Hardwin ? Who told the servants not to admit us ? Who came 
himself to stop us ? Who conveyed us safe off the place, and 
told us dogs were let loose at night ? Who sent insulting mes- 
sages with my returned card, saying Sir Geoffrey declined to 
admit me ? Sir Geoffrey had not even heard I was there. When 
I stole a march upon him, he was delighted. It makes him ten 
years younger.' 

'Indeed, Missie, Sir Geoffrey is too much the gentleman to 
be rude to the face of a leddy. He would say a say, dearie. 
Mr. Hythe-Harbord does not deny what he did, and why he did 
it, for the good of all ' 

* Let him leave my good alone, and look out to his own, and 
tell lies for that ' 

* Fie, Miss Greece ! Mr. Hythe-Harbord knows Sir Geoffrey 
well, and he says this '11 not last.' 

* If he can help it, Mursell.' 

*He knows how he'll take sudden likes, particular to the 
yoong and — and well favoured — and then 'tis a Httle thing '11 turn 
him against them. He knows — Mr. Hythe knows well, any 
minute ye may do something, or only look — that he '11 take ill. 
And Sir Geoffrey never forgives. Do ye mind that, Missie dear. 
It 's the family pride. Harbords never forgive. That was the 
first thing I heard in the servants' hall here, Missie. Sir Giles 
never forgave his poor son, Mr. Reginald. It 's a terrible thing ; 
but did ye never look at Sir Geoffrey and note the strong, 
masterful face of him ? ' 

* Yes ; and I 've looked in the glass and seen one very much 
like it, only not so kind. Fetch me the book I left this morning 
and a cup of tea, and leave me till it 's time to dress. In the 
meantime, Mursell, you can consider your sins and follies.' 

The book was brought, but not read. * Childe Roland is come 
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to the Dark Tower,' she was thinking, 'and will probably not 
leave it alive. The enemy is strong and subtle — sl first-class liar. 
I 'm no match for him. But I won't give in. Poor mother, poor, 
poor mother ! ' 

The good Brinson's manner to his evil-minded and taciturn 
cousin at dinner was more than brotherly, it was almost caress- 
ing ; the accident was freely alluded to till Pippin came in, still 
scared and wan. Sir Geoffrey's glance followed his grandchild 
all the evening ; the terror of the afternoon had done more than 
weeks of intercourse to strengthen his affection; it made him 
realise how closely his daughter's child had wound herself about 
his lonely heart. 

It was one of Sir Geoffrey's growing peculiarities to cherish his 
family privacy, and seldom admit guests to his table except at 
set parties. Partly from this, and partly from Mrs. Hythe- 
Harbord's native and increasing inability to play the hostess, 
people rarely stayed at Hardwin. House-parties were unknown. 
The distinguished artists, who passed long periods planning, 
painting, and carving at Hardwin, were assigned handsome suites 
of rooms and special servants to attend them. They were asked 
to call for things as if at an hotel, dining in solitude or together 
as they pleased, and invited, together or separately, from time to 
time to dine with the family. Three of them were present on 
the night following the accident in the glen. 

They were not always minded to accept these invitations, 
which would sometimes find one of them absent, no one knew 
where, to return no one knew when. One of them would only 
come if excused evening dress. He was the painter of Perse- 
phone ; he appeared this evening in a brown velveteen coat that 
had seen better days. . Sometimes he was mute and dreamy the 
evening long ; sometimes fire descended upon him, and he spoke ; 
then everybody else was nwite. This evening he was silent, his 
hair bristled in a tumbled shock on the top of his head, from 
frequent pushing upward with both hands. 

The conversation rested chiefly between Mr. Hythe-Harbord 
and the painter of the wall frescoes in the central hall. * Grace 
listened spellbound, surprised, almost awed, by the intellectual 
brilliance and general information displayed by her amiable 
cousin; and fascinated by the superb silence of Persephone's 
painter. She was contrasting the average tone of Hardwin 
conversation with what she was accustomed to hear at her 
father's table and those of his friends. She had never before 
met intellectual people, or talked with cultured people. This 
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stolen visit was opening a new world to her. • A year at Hardwin,' 
she said, ' would be an education.' 

*To some people,' her grandfather assented ; *you can't draw 
out what does not exist. The prince of fools is a learned fooL 
And the most weariful woman is a learned woman.' 

* A learned man is never weariful, Grannie. Not that I ever 
knew one.' 



CHAPTER VIII 

Youth hates nothing but stagnation; movement of body and 
mind is necessary to vitality ; a thrill, however painful, is never 
unwelcome at twenty. Grace Dorrien extracted a savage charm 
from the unusual circumstance of dining with a man who, she 
was firmly persuaded, had tried to murder her a few hours before. 
She could not help studying his face and trying to realise the 
emotions it masked. Was he glad to be spared the burden of 
blood -guilt, or disappointed at being balked of his purpose? 
The consciousness of his enmity to her, as well as his supposed 
guilt, invested him with a sort of lurid fascination. The bare 
fact of inspiring hatred is startling, especially to the young, still 
more especially was it a surprise to Grace, who, so early in life, 
had become accustomed to inspire entirely opposite feelings, 
especially in the other sex. Vanity was not wholly absent from 
the breast of this damsel; what, she thought, if she were to 
enslave and subjugate her amiable cousin? It was the last 
infirmity of vain and weak girlhood. 

But, if to break bread with a virtual and prospective murderer 
be exciting, to pray with one must be a weird and uncanny 
experience. 

The next day was Sunday, when, in any possible weather, Sir 
Geoffrey walked, and Mrs. Hythe-Harbord drove, at least once to 
the nearest village church, the beautiful private chapel at Hard- 
win being used on week-days and wet Sundays. On this occasion 
all but Mrs. Hythe-Harbord, Reginald and his governess, walked 
to church, where, to Grace's extreme surprise, there was a fine 
organ, beautifully played, and an excellent choir with well-trained 
voices — thanks to Hardwin. To hear Brinson's voice uplifted 
in holy hymns and psalms, and to see him, white-surpliced and 
reverent, reading the Lessons from the brass eagle, was strange 
and not pleasant. No doubt the shot was only meant for Diana. 
Yet she was more indignant at the idea of killing the unoffending, 
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dumb creature than at the suspicion of murder. After all, being 
killed is not so bad a fate. 

Little Reginald begged to be allowed to walk home from 
church. His father, consenting, went to the carriage, which was 
already filled, and lifted him down. The boy was frail and 
delicate, small for his years, and weirdly precocious. Brinson 
touched him with a gentleness, and glanced at the vivacious, 
large-eyed face with a tenderness, that went to Grace's heart 
and made her eyes hot with tears. But no sooner was the 
little wretch set carefully on his feet, than, without a word or look 
for his father, he dashed up to Grace, seized her hand in his 
small, hot fist, and clung to her all the way back, attracted by 
her youth and freshness and high spirits, as young children 
always are. 

* Always the youngest and the newest,' Brinson said bitterly. 

* Human nature, Brin,' Sir Geoffrey replied ; * it 's the same at 
all ages.' To which Brinson retorted savagely that there was no 
doubt about that 

Then Pippin turned jealous of Reginald. So when they 
reached the lake, Grace promised to take him in the boat after 
luncheon to make up. He should scull and she would steer, or he 
should steer and she would scull. Pippin was delighted ; he was 
strong, well-developed, and beautiful' in body, a marked contrast 
to Reginald, whose cleverness and frail physique seemed in 
proportion to his brother's bewildered brain and goodly form. 

Pippin sculled well ; he passed a happy afternoon, his singular 
mental gifts appearing, under the stimulus of happiness, to 
the exclusion of his sorrowful deficiencies. With this new girl- 
comrade he laid aside all shyness and restraint, charmed by her 
comeliness and soothed by her friendliness and consideration, 

* There be none of Beauty's daughters 
With a magic like thee ; 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me,' 

he began, marking the rhythm with oar-strokes, as he faced her in 
the stem with the ropes. When he finished she was at a loss for 
a reply, ordinary conversation being impossible, so she repeated 
* Lord UUin's Daughter,' which brought such beatitude into his 
sweet face as made her heart ache. Ballad was exchanged with 
ballad until Grace's collection was exhausted, then Pippin rested 
on his oars and they drifted, followed by swans, he, crooning his 
own little rhymes; she, listening and looking into the large, 
wistful eyes for another hour, the rhymes becoming more and 

H 
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more suggestive and poetic. Could this guileless, beautiful lad 
be a fool ? Was he not rather a poet, accessible only to beautiful 
and ennobling ideas and images, and lost to all else ? 

* No, my" dear,' Sir Geoffrey said later, * Pippin is neither a fool 
nor a poet. The hemispheres of his brain are unbalanced ; one 
is an infant's, the other that of a genius.' 

They were climbing the central tower together during this 
discussion, Grace haunted and oppressed by the imprisoned soul 
always trying to struggle from Pippin's darkened brain and 
troubled blue eyes. His fairy lament never failed to wring hearts ; 
but his short speech, * Pippin is very happy this afternoon,' as he 
waved good-bye with a smile of singular sweetness, seemed to 
her infinitely sadder. 

* Why is Pippin so much afraid of his father ? ' she asked. 

* Because he is his father ; boys ought to be afraid of their 
fathers,' Sir Geoffrey returned gruffly ; * and girls too.' 

* I 'm not afraid of mine, and never was.' 

* You are not a model of your sex, and that is probably why.' 

* I don't want to be a model of my sex, or of any other. I 
hate models, they are so slow.' 

* Naturally. Solomon was wise.' 

* He was wise such a long time ago, and he had seven hundred 
wives.' 

*Ay, he knew vanity — had drunk it to the dregs. I was 
twenty a long time ago. My mind is still young, but my legs are 
growing old and would like to sit down.' 

They had reached the fifth story, and rested there by a window 
that looked across two quadrangles and almost the whole of Hard- 
win Hall — ^a splendid, well-ordered mass of roofs, towers, spires, 
quadrangles and gateways, gilded vanes catching the last sun- 
beams, high windows flashing them back, wood and purple hills 
spread beyond; far, far away on the western horizon lay a 
sheet of polished gold that was sun-lit sea. To the east was a 
dimness that at first seemed thicker haze, but later revealed tall 
shafts blackly emerging from the darkness ; there lay Harbord- 
town, the child of Sir Geoffrey's new mines, a great centre of the 
iron trade. 

* What a loot ! ' his granddaughter said, beholding these great 
possessions with amazement. 

* What 's a loot ? ' growled her grandfather. 

* It isn't slang. It 's Indian, a Hindoo word.' 

' I 'm not a Hindoo, Miss Dorrien. English is quite good 
enough for me.' 
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* Well, Grannie ; it 's a goodly heritage then. Why Hardwin 
alone is immense. Besides those wooded hills and cornfields 
and.Harbordtown and the mines. A very goodly heritage. And 
then to think that it is all mine,' she added, as if oppressed by 
the splendour of the thought 

* Oh ! really? And I always thought it was mine,' he returned 
acidly ; * I may be mistaken, of course.' 

*So it is at present, but it will b'e mine eventually — in the 
course of nature and justice — and according to the laws of 
inheritance. Grannie.' 

Sir Geoffrey was dumb with amazement ; his eyes widened as 
he looked at the tranquil young face so softly outlined in its 
fresh bloom against the blue distance. 

* This is more than audacity, Grace,' he said angrily at last ; * it 
is impertinence.' 

*Nay, grandfather, that is not the word,' she replied, quite 
unruffled. * I merely stated an obvious fact No disrespect was 
intended. You ought not to blaze up at nothing.' 

* Perhaps, madam, you will have the goodness to explain your- 
self. I am not as young as I was, my wits are scarcely as nimble 
as they were. Am I to understand that you wish to possess the 
buildings and lands before your eyes ? ' 

* Not I. I wouldn't give a thank-you for the whole of it and 
all your other estates and moneys put together. I never wanted 
to be rich. I 've seen rich people very wretched. Grannie, dear. 
But it ought to be mine all the same ; mine and Laura's after 
mother. Suppose you died intestate ' 

* — Suppose I died a bigger fool than I was bom ! ' 

* — It would come to us — it is our mother's natural and rightfu 
heritage, and ours after her. You will leave the whole to Brin- 
son and his heirs, Pippin and Reginald ; it will be a monstrous 
piece of injustice and unkindness.' 

* We live and learn — things are turned upside down ; now-a- 
days we learn from the ripe wisdom and mellow experience of 
our grandchildren.' 

* Not you. Grannie ; you are far too wilful. After all, it would 
be absurd to leave all that dirt to mother, unless you forgave her. 
That I would ask you to do on my bended knees. That, and 
nothing else,' she added, becoming serious. 

He looked at her with a searching wistfulness that went to her 
heart. 

* Would you?' he asked doubtfully, his eyes clouding with 
tears ; and Grace went down before him, and pressed her hands 
together like a child at prayer. 
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* Forgive her, grandfather,' she said. He went on looking at 
her with the same wistful, heartbreaking gaze, and she repeated 
the petition twice. 

'You don't know what you ask,' he said presently, quite 
gently. 'You don't know what passed before you were born, 
and it isn't fit that you should know. Get up, my dear.' 

She rose, turned and looked straight into the chalky face 
of Brinson Hythe, who was rising slowly, like Banquo's ghost, 
from the tower stair, and at sight of whom Sir Geoffrey 
quailed. 

* You are looking pale. Cousin Brinson,' she said, with a glance 
of contemptuous defiance. * You ought not to climb so quickly ; 
your heart is not equal to it.' 

* My heart is equal to more than you think,' he replied, with a 
green glitter in his eyes. 

* So is mine,' she retorted in her boyish, dare-devil way. * Not 
that it suffers either from ossification or degeneration.' 

* My dear Grace, what are you talking about ? I cannot under- 
stand.' 

* The subject is too hard for you, Grannie ; it is my cousin's 
heart.' 

* Diamonds are hard,' Sir Geoffrey replied, * and valuable, like 
Brin's heart ; good old Brin ! ' 

* Judas- Jacob-Brimstone grinned like a tiger at the compliment, 
Mursell,' she observed, when relating the circumstance that 
night ; whereupon Mursell scolded her severely. 

* Ye should not say things behind a body's back ye would not 
say to his face,' she added. 

* I said nothing about him I wouldn't say to Cousin Judas- 
Jacob's face, Mursie ; but I don't wear my heart on my sleeve for 
that vulture to peck at.' 

Though scarcely a model of discretion, Grace had more of the 
serpent than is usual at the end of the teens ; therefore, on that 
Sunday evening she proposed leaving on the following day, to her 
grandfather's distress and surprise. She must at least stay for the 
dance on Tuesday, he stipulated ; as for her having no ball dress, 
they would go to town to-morrow, choose one, and have it made 
in time, if the sewing -wenches sat up all night in relays to 
finish it. 

* My dear Grace, you would not be so cruel as to leave before 
the dance,' ber amiable cousin exclaimed, and the poor echo wife 
repeated. . ' Objections were raised only to be overruled, until a 
promise to stay over the dance and a day over that at least, was 
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extracted from the reluctant guest before she retired to her 
porphyry chamber, to execute a war-dance of triumph there to the 
scandal of Mursell. 

Next morning Sir Geoffrey and Grace rode the ten miles to 
the country town, accompanied by Pippin, and the three chose 
the white silk gown to be covered with costly lace flounces that 
emerged from some receptacle at Hardwin, and all the necessary 
etceteras. • 

* She walks in beauty like the night,' Pippin began to sing, in 
his rapture over the dress. 

This arduous duty accomplished, the three went over the 
Cathedral, and lunched at the Angel very happily. Pippin made 
* A Song of Three,' displaying such intelHgence and absence of 
fear, as made his cousin's heart ache at the thought that his poor 
bewildered brain might come right in different surroundings. 
Then, finding a circus outside the town. Sir Geoffrey was com- 
manded to take them to the afternoon performance, to his own 
great surprise and amusement, and they rode home, tired and 
happy, in the autumn twilight, just in time to dress for dinner, at 
which Pippin repeated some of the clown's jokes with ecstatic 
laughter. 

But, although the sewing-wenches duly sat up and finished the 
ball dress in time for the servant who waited for it to convey it 
and the dressmaker to Hardwin by dusk on Tuesday, the dress 
ran a very good chance of not being worn. 

* It is borne in upon me that I shall not dance in the great 
ball-room to-night,' Grace confided to the faithful Mursell in the 
morning, * I dreamt of Judas- Jacob too much — he pushed me 
over the battlements, he blew up my bed with gunpowder, he 
poisoned my drink ' 

*Eh, dear, Miss Greece,' Mursell retorted impatiently, *if ye 
think ill thoughts, ye '11 aye have ill dreams, and serve ye right 
too. And the next mischief ye dance into, it'll be poor Mr. 
Hythe-Harbord's fault. I am ashamed for ye. Miss Greece, to 
begin that like ; and you in your twenties this very mom.' 

Great joy it was to Sir Geoffrey to discover the important fact 
of the birthday, and make it an excuse for a costly gift. 

His nephew knew that he was always buying jewellery, much 
more than he ever gave Mrs. Brinson, though that poor lady had 
received more than she could possibly use, including many 
precious heirlooms reset ; but what became of all this was more 
than the omniscient Brinson could tell or divine. Once it struck 
him as noteworthy that it was always bought at a certain time of 
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year ; he could find no reason for this ; the only anniversary 
known to him in that montb was Mrs. Dorrien's birthday. 

He had not divined the blank of that returning birthday to the 
deserted father. Twenty costly birthday gifts — the first anni- 
versary was blank — lay dark in a secret cabinet, awaiting the 
return of the prodigal child. The first of these emerged from its 
long seclusion on that Tuesday morning, and surprised Caroline's 
child, during whose whole life it had been waiting in the dark, 
when she came down to breakfast and the pile of packets sur- 
rounding her plate. Pippin's gift was his own much prized, 
much worn, copy of Tennyson, and his pet fishing-rod ; Regi- 
nald's a box of chocolate and a white kitten ; their mother offered 
some old point-lace, and Cousin Jacob-Judas-Brimstone a gold 
damascened dagger as a paper-knife. All these treasures, graci- 
ously received and unpacked with sparkling eyes, afforded keenest 
pleasure to Sir Geoffrey, who ate his breakfast with great relish, 
growling out various comments on the folly of birthday keeping and 
caustic sayings on the absurdity of birthday gifts, with recommen- 
dations to Grace to eat her breakfast and leave the gimcracks alone. 

* Breakfast indeed! Why, Grannie, youVe given me the 
biggest gimcrack of all. " To Grace with her grandfather's best 
wishes." Oh, Grannie, what can it be ? ' 

* Rubbish, Grace, rubbish; eat your breakfast and don't play the 
fool,' he grumbled, delighted at the excitement with which the 
paper wrappings were torn off, until a morocco casket was dis- 
covered with a key tied on. Pippin looked on with a radiant face 
and kept up a little quiet croon of rhymed comment. 

* Oh ! Grannie, you wouldn't be so wicked as to sell me ? ' she 
gasped with flushed cheeks, as she fitted the key. 

* There 's no market for rubbish,' he growled. 

She raised the lid, the two boys looking over her shoulder. 
* Pooh ! ' cried Reginald, * nothing but shining stones. Silly girl's 
nonsense ! ' 

* Oh ! Grannie, how very kind ! ' she exclaimed, rising and 
leaving the jewels on their purple velvet bed. She clasped the 
massive grey head in her arms and kissed the strong old face re- 
peatedly, in spite of growls and snarls. Then she raised the first 
tray and discovered other bright treasures beneath, the whole 
being a parure of opals and diamonds ; then, looking up, she 
met the gaze of Cousin Brinson, whose face was like that of one 
who needs a blue pill, and cold shivers ran down her. 

The cousins went together to the lake with Pippin's fishing-rod, 
rowed out some distance and fished ; Pippin earnest and happy 
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and full of rhymes. Fishing was a sport little favoured by Miss 
Dorrien, whose mercurial temperament and lack of patience 
demanded more excitement and activity than is furnished by a 
rod with a hook at one end and a fool at the other. But Pip- 
pin's sweet looks and pathetic delight, together with his impromptu 
rhymes and melodies captivated her. 

* Fish I fish I out of the sea, 

LfCap, leap, little fish ! 
Some one is waiting and watching for thee, 
Some one is watching and waiting to see 
If fishie will come to his dish,' 

he hummed happily. But the fish stopped his ears at the voice 
of the charmer, nettled, perhaps, by being addressed as a denizen 
of the sea, so Pippin amended coaxingly — 

' Fish, fish, deep in the lake. 

Sweet, sweet little fish ! 
Some one is longing and sad for your sake. 
Some one has flies for you, little fish take, 
Take of my bounty, sweet fish.* 
Then fiercely — 

' Fish, fish, scornful and bold, 

Bad, bad little fish ! 
Down to your house in the water- weed cold, 
Down, down, we will dive to your hold, 
Catch you and— Oh I Oh I * 

The boat was filling with water. Grace, diverted by Pippin's 
novel way of angling, had not observed it until the water covered 
her ankles ; then it was not so much that the water invaded the 
boat, as that the boat invaded the water, and, almost before they 
had time to cry for help, they were in the lake, oars, rod and 
cushions floating by them. She could swim well and struck out 
before there was time to sink, but Pippin's curly head went under; 
so, treading water and sending forth shriek after shriek, she waited 
till he rose, then caught at his hair and drew him near, with the 
inevitable result that he threw out arms and legs and clung fiercely 
to her. Then it was that crinoline proved good at need, floating to 
the surface and helping to buoy them, until the boat, which had 
turned over, rose bottom upward and served to hold on by. In the 
meantime, the piercing cries attracted the attention of some people 
driving up to the house, and the coachman, turning off" the road, 
whipped his horses over the turf to the lake-side at a canter. The 
reins were then taken from the horses, attached to a float, and 
flung to the struggling pair, who were easily towed to land. 
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Thus it came to pass that Sir Geoffrey, strolling forth to join 
the two anglers, was greatly surprised to meet two miserable objects, 
covered with water-weed and mud, and leaving wet trails on the 
gravel road behind them. Both were hatless, Pippin's bronzed 
aureole hung limp and muddy over his wet face. 

* The fish wouldn't come to Pippin, so Pippin went to the fish, 
and I had to fish for Pippin, and somebody's coachman fished us 
both out with his reins. But we can't stop, we must go in and 
have hot baths,' was the explanation he received. 

* Ay, ay ! ' cried Mursell sarcastically, when her young lady had 
been given hot drink and a hot bath, rolled in hot blankets and 
ordered to go to sleep, * Ye 11 be saying it was poor Mr. Brinson 
cut the hole in the boat to drown his own lad next.' 

* I shall say nothing and think what I like, Mursie. But I wish 
you could have seen Judas- Jacob's face when we met him in the 
hall ; Macbeth's at Banquo's ghost was a fool to it.' 

* Macbeth ! Ay, it 's they stage plays that put the bad thoughts 
in your head. How would you have the poor gentleman look to 
see his own lile lad half-drowned then ? ' 

* I was not aware, Grace, that swimming was one of your accom- 
,plishments,' Mr. Hythe-Harbord said later on. 

* So I imagined. And of course you know that Pippin cannot 
swim.' 

* My dear cousin, what inference is implied?' he asked smilingly, 
as he stood in one of his graceful attitudes in the ball-room, care- 
fully fitting some gloves on his slim hands. 

* The obvious one, that if she had not held poor Pippin up by 
the hair of his head, at the risk of her life, Brin, there would have 
been one less in the family to-night,' Sir Geoffrey returned ; * and 
if the reins had been thrown a little later there would have been 
two less. She was nearly exhausted. Pippin weighs rather more 
than a feather and a half.' 

* I am very glad to be alive to-night, grandfather,' she said. 
* Your ball-room is more beautiful than — a dream.' 

She had never seen anything like it. The arched roof was borne 
on arched pillars of white marble, grey-veined. The round arches 
were fretted, the capitals carved ornately, three slender pillars 
bound in each cluster with light and graceful effect. A second 
pillared arcade rising to the roof ran round three sides of the hall, 
making a kind of cloister on the floor level and a balcony above. 
This balcony was joined from pillar to pillar by a painted frieze, 
on which corybantes, dancing satyrs, fauns and nymphs flew and 
chased e^ch other in their dancing. Elves, fairies and hobgoblins, 
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aerial creatures, birds and frisking animals, lambs, deer and other 
graceful living things, danced along the frieze, the floral and foliate 
carvings of the capitals seemed to dance, the spaces were filled by 
alternate dancing figures and whirling foliage. No ornament or 
design, nothing suggested stillness. A statue of a dancing man — 
a replica of that joyous antique dancer among the Elgin marbles 
— stood below the minstrel gallery at the top of the room ; it was 
flanked by one of Esmeralda with her goat. The wall space 
above the minstrel gallery, the centre to which all eyes were 
attracted, was divided into three arched spaces, one large and two 
small, by marble pillars, the whole enclosed in a third arch, like 
a three-lighted window. 

In the first space was painted in fresco a whirl of winged angels, 
beneath this a predella, also in fresco, showed the sinful lovers 
of Dante's Inferno whirling in pairs in the endless tempest In 
the right-hand space was David dancing before the ark, with a pre- 
della of damsels playing with timbrels ; in the left-hand space was 
the daughter of Herodias dancing before Herod, with a predella 
showing John Baptist beheaded in prison. In the ceiHng spaces, 
groups of whirling Bacchantes and Moenads were painted ; similar 
turning and moving figures were carved on the arch ribs and 
cornice; here were dancing and piping children, here nautch 
girls, there, Mignon daintily treacfing her egg dance: kittens 
playing with autumn leaves, swallows sweeping in aerial circles, 
fluttering butterflies and frisking moths, filled small spaces. 

The hall was lighted in the old magnificent way, by immense 
cut crystal chandeliers and branches, sparkling with innumerable 
wax-lights ; the floor was of polished parquet of beautiful natural 
woods, in an exquisite pattern, perceptible only on close in- 
spection, the whole efiect being a shining brown. The arcades 
running round the hall were thickly carpeted, furnished with 
lounges and long mirrors. Windows in the arcade on one side 
op)ened into a terraced garden, lamp-lighted with exquisite eflect. 
Some spaces were curtained from the ball-room, some on each 
side partially screened from it by orange-trees and palms in tubs ; 
here and there fountains tossed refreshing spray. 

The entrance opposite the minstrel gallery was through this 
arcade, part of which, curtained off, made an ante-chamber in 
which people were received. Pippin made a charming figure 
in Highland dress, of silken royal tartans, and jewelled brooch 
and dirk-handle. Soft music of melodies and operatic selections 
came from a band of strings and wood-wind in the gallery. 

Put when Gr^ce first admired th^ ball-room it was empty, 
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musicians were dropping in to the gallery one by one, and tuning 
their instruments. Sir Geoffrey was taking her round the great 
empty, echoing splendour. They paused by one of the long 
mirrors. The white silk with its beautiful old lace and the rose- 
wreath in Grace's dark hair set off her vivid colouring, heightened 
by pleasure and excitement, and threw up the changing inner glow of 
the opals and fiery diamonds on her neck and arms. Sir Geoffrey 
was happy as a child with a toy to have this young creature of 
his own blood, sparkling with affection and pleasure, on his arm. 
Her fresh comeliness and grace ministered to his pride and love 
of beauty, as well as to nobler and more natural feelings, while 
that somewhat over-sumptuous taste and love of display, which 
grew on him with advancing years, was fostered by the same. 
She was just at the age when the lust of the eye, the pride of life, 
and the pomps and vanities of the unknown wicked world, have 
most power to charm. Seeing her reflected full-length figure 
on the arm of this fine old man, she flushed with sudden con- 
sciousness of beauty. 

* How much alike we are, Grannie ! Mother always said so. 
Likenesses sometimes skip a generation.' 

* Truly a lovely pair 1 December and May, my dear. Crabbed 
age and blooming youth,' he growled, his contentment dashed by 
the bitter thought that this was not the mother's darling. * Your 
sister is fair ? ' 

* Delicately fair and so pretty, and she looks so good ! The kind 
of girl who falls in love with the curate and dies of it. How she 
would enjoy this ! Will you be angry if I give her half these opals ?' 

* Savagely angry.' 

Why is it so often the fashion to appear inept and idiotic ? It 
was not the custom in those days to dance well ; good-breeding 
required people to lounge languidly through quadrilles and 
lancers, looking like condemned criminals, regardless of music. 
Even the waltz was galloped through without grace. In 
revenge, the graceless, stepless galop-waltz degenerated into a 
mad unseemly romp. 

Grace always found it hard to dance in ball-rooms with 
youth in her pulse, and the madness of dance-music in her 
ears. It was a curious spectacle, fashionable ill-dressed people 
lounging about in a sort of loose formation, apparently deaf 
to the bright provocative dance-music, in this sumptuous 
hall, where every kind of poetic movement and rhythmic 
dance was painted and carved, and so much exquisite costume, 
and even more exquisite absence of it, represented. A 
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hundred and fifty people looked few and small scattered on 
the shining parquet in the spacious building. But the round 
dances presented the oddest sight. Singular pairs, consisting 
of female faces, bare shoulders and arms, emerging from huge 
bell-tents of drapery and clinging wildly to straight^ black 
figures, whose impact sent the draped bell-tents swaying and 
bulging with utmost uncouthness to one side, rotating round each 
other ; here and there torn skirts, sometimes an upset. The old 
story, every prospect pleased, only man was vile to look at. In 
spite of jewels and colours and beautiful faces, arms and throats, 
the ball-room looked far better and more suggestive of dancing 
empty than full, except during the impressive and then little 
known polonaise dear to Sir Geoffrey, with which the ball opened. 

* And oh ! my dear,' sighed Mrs. Hythe-Harbord, beneath the 
celebrated Harbord rubies, *how I wish it was over. I am 
not fit for late hours. But don't tell Brinson,' she added hastily, 
' he dislikes illness and is always vexed because I can entertain 
so little.' 

It was Grace's final impression of Hardwin. Next morning, in 
her first sleep, came a telegram — there was a private telegraphic 
station at Hardwin — from her mother. * Your sister is very ill 
and wants you. Come at once.' 

She went at once. Sir Geoffrey drove with her to the station, 
and at parting pressed a pocket-book into her hand with a smiling, 
* Au revoir. Not good-bye.' 



CHAPTER IX 

The departing guest left aching hearts behind : Mrs. Hythe- 
Harbord and Reginald cried : Pippin raised his usual lament — 

* Far, far in fairyland 
The hearts I love are torn ; 
By dream-built arches spanned, 
The river runs forlorn.* 

Sir Geoffrey felt like a new boy at school, when he drove 
back to Hardwin without the young creature who had invadfed 
his castle, stormed his heart and given him more pleasure and 
happiness in a week than he had known in twenty years. But 
she would come again soon — perhaps not alone. Dorrien ? No, 
he could not stand Dorrien, even for the girl's sake. 

One day when Brinson had alluded at table to that cherished 
isy^ Sir Geoffrey had been betrayed into his usual expression, 
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'That beast Dorrien/ when Grace, very pale, had said, 'Sir Geoffrey, 
you have forgotten who is present,' and he had replied — 

* I had indeed forgotten it I beg Miss Dorrien's pardon — 
and Colonel Domen's.' 

Castle-building, the pastime of youth, had long been neglected 
by Geoffrey Harbord ; yet he began again in his old age and was 
more soothed and charmed by that aerial architecture, than by 
the actual planning and erection of his solid, earth-built palaces. 
His granddaughter should pass at least half the year with him ; 
she should ride, dance, sing, study, and be covered with jewels. 

Grace, in the meantime, was almost as unhappy as it is possible 
to be at twenty, which is saying a great deal. The telegram pro- 
vided her, as if expressly worded to that end, with endless 
possibilities of illness and death to brood upon during the inter- 
minable journey from one end of England to the other. Laura 
dying without her sister ; the last words and looks she wanted 
from Laura dying with her; Laura unhappy, thinking herself 
neglected, no possibility of ever putting things straight. Life 
without Laura! Impossible. It would kill her mother. And 
to think that while this tragedy had been approaching with steady 
and irresistible steps, she was dancing and delighting herself Kxi 
vanities. 

Newcourt Place at last. Weeping bitterly and wild with fear, 
she rushed into the hall and was met by her mother, who was 
just issuing from the house for a stroll in the grounds. 

'Really, Grace,' Mrs. Dorrien cried. 'Your deportment is 
wilder than ever. What is the meaning of all this ? ' 

'How is she? Where is she?' she sobbed. 'Mother, how 
can you bear to go out with Laura dying ? ' 

' What exaggeration ! Laura has not even been in danger. 
She is asleep at present.' 

'Then your message was a wanton piece of cruelty, mother. 
How cou/d you?' she flashed out with her usual recklessness. 
'Oh! it was cruel!' 

Lady Wotton, who had joined them, looked grave ; she said 
something about filial respect and self-control. Grace had been 
travelling all night and was doubtless over-tired and upset ; food 
and sleep would refresh her. Her aunt was very glad she had 
come so promptly, she might just peep at her sister in her sleep 
and go to her on her waking. It would be the best medicine for 
Laura to see her. Laura had had a severe cold, and seemed to 
have no strength to bear it, her lungs were delicate, there was a 
consumptive tendency, much care and a winter abroad had been 
prescribed. 
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This unfortunate meeting led to a disinclination on the part of 
Mrs. Dorrien either to listen to or believe anything Grace said of 
Hardwin, and to MurselFs story being heard first. Cousin Judas- 
Jacob Brimstone h^d no existence, her mother maintained, except 
in Grace's distempered imagination ; Brinson's advice was both 
excellent and disinterested. 

*His excellent and disinterested advice has kept you and 
grandfather twenty-one years apart, mother.' 

* You speak with equal ignorance and presumption, Grace. My 
disobedient and clandestine marriage alone has done that.' 

'Oh, mother, how blinded you are by that Judas ! He is as 
false as hell. He has given you the worst advice.' 

* Your language is on a par with your wrong-headedness,' was 
the chilling reply. * You know my cousin far better than I do, of 
course. I have only known him for forty years ; you for a week.' 

'Mother dear, why did he pretend that my grandfather 
would not see me ? ' 

* He explained fully to MurselL' 

* And my reception gave his explanation the lie. Mother, let 
us go to Hardwin, you and I together. I am sure he will be 
glad to make it up. He is so kind and warm-hearted. Naturally, 
he wants you to make the first advance. He was actually crying 
when he thought me killed. And there were tears in his eyes 
when he said good-bye.' 

' Perhaps you had better go and live with your grandfather 
altogether, Grace, since he is so much attached to you. I have 
heard that affection sometimes skips a generation,' she added 
with the bitterness of jealousy and long-wounded affection ; * you 
certainly display the most exquisite taste in your attempt to bring 
your mother to repentance and apologise to her father for her. I 
do repent and yet I am chastised. I was an undutiful and dis- 
obedient daughter. Heaven has repaid me in kind. I have an 
undutiful and disobedient daughter.' 

'Then I am sorry for you, mother. But her name is not 
Grace, and you know it. Mother, why do you hate me ? Why 
are you so unjust to me ? Unkind you always were. It is a 
shame.' 

'Leave me,' was the haughty rejoinder. So Grace, angry, 
wounded, and mistaken, rushed out of the room, unconscious of 
the jealousy mingling with her mother's bitter indignation. Even 
the jewels given the daughter stabbed the mother. She recognised 
them as some of her mother's, last seen in an old-fashioned 
setting. They were to be reset for her, the fashion of the new 
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setting had been discussed ; they had been reset in that fashion, 
and now were given, not to her, but to her rebellious child, who 
had stolen, without her permission, into her father's house and 
heart 

* What message may I take to my mother ? ' had been one of 
Grace's last words to her grandfather. * What message did you 
bring from her ? ' was his reply. * Mother is a woman ; she has 
had many troubles,* she returned. * Say something to her.' 

* Tell your mother, then,' he said at last, * that I hope she will 
allow you to come to Hardwin again soon.' 

All this Grace repeated, and Mrs. Dorrien construed into the 
implacability she had so long been taught to attribute to her 
father. She even detected a malicious pleasure in Sir Geoffrey's 
putting her daughter before her. 

Grace regretted for the rest of her life that she had supplied 
Brinson with a ready-made lie, as to his reason for denying her 
admission to Hardwin. He had caught at it readily and as 
quickly turned it against her. When did a lie benefit mortal ? 
Had she had a right courage in that moment, the whole fabric of 
twenty-one years' weaving might have been swept away in a 
moment. But innocence took fright at the guile it should have 
conquered. When frank natures take refuge in shifts and 
. evasions, they pay the penalty of their virtues ; they are believed. 
Sir Geoffrey believed in the reason given for Brinson's refusing 
Grace admission to Hardwin, though that refusal was a severe 
and never forgotten strain on his trust. 

*You invented a lie of the most damnable description and 
attributed it to me,' he said more than once. * A lie is a bad 
thing, Brin. But a lie that is lied about is the devil's own 
delight.' 

* Those words are such as filial respect alone can overlook,' 
Brinson replied haughtily ; * a conventional falsehood is no lie. 
" Not at home " is a social counter.' 

* A conventional fiddle-stick ! A social rot ! Tell your own 
conventional falsehoods, but don't tell any for me or of me. 
You speak of overlooking, nephew Brinson. Let me tell you 
that it takes a quarter of a century's loyalty, friendship, service, 
and helpfulness on your part, not to mention kinship and 
affection on mine, to help me to overlook, not only those lies, 
but gross rudeness and incivility to my granddaughter.' 

* I see that I made a mistake, an error of judgment that I 
deeply regret,' Brinson replied gently. * But, my dear uncle, you 
have forgotten — in the charm of Grace's personality, which has 
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naturally won your heart — that you would not have received her 
had her card been taken in to you.' 

* Forgotten ? Vou forget that I am not an utter brute, unfit for 
civilised society.' 

* How often have I pleaded, and vainly pleaded, for a recon- 
ciliation with Caroline and her children? How often have I 
suggested asking them to come here?' 

* How often have you made a meddlesome ass of yourself? ' 
*Too often, I fear,' was the velvet rejoinder. *One should 

never essay the difficult and delicate office of peace-maker. It is 
the signal for the belligerents to turn and rend the intervener.' 

* By the way,' added Sir Geoffirey — for this conversation, one of 
a series with variations, took place immediately after the boating 
accident, — *have you been able to throw any light upon the 
cutting of that plank in the boat ? ' 

* The only possible solution seems to be that some mischievous 
boy — perhaps poor Pippin himself, he might have done it and 
forgotten it — trying a saw, and then frightened at his own mis- 
chief, may have stuck the cut-out piece in without reflecting, or 
perhaps knowing, that the glue would dissolve and so sink the 
boat. The hole was very roughly and jaggedly cut. Unwin ought 
to have seen it. I think you should discharge him. Such 
negligence is culpable. You might employ him elsewhere ; the 
man is honest and steady, and a handy fellow.' 

* I leave it to you. Poor Pippin owes his life to his cousin. 
It's a gallant lass, Brin.' 

* Oh ! very much so. There 's a reckless daring about poor 
Jack Dorrien that one can't help admiring.' 

* Why, Jack ? ' growled Sir Geoffrey. * There were some hand- 
some, and well-dressed, and well-bred women in the ball-room on 
Tuesday, Brinson, but not one more graceful, pretty, or well-bred 
than Grace. Not one with half her sense and spirit. Not fully 
developed, a little thin in the arms and bust, but the slimness 
and promise of youth. Only just twenty. At thirty she will be 
superb. Nothing unfeminine about her, nothing bold or mannish; 
quite the contrary.' 

* Well ! circus-riding, after all, is a feminine art. There is no 
reason why a woman should not row like a University oar. 
Grace Darling was a heroine. And as for driving a four-in-hand 
home from Goodwood, through drunkenness, and swearing, and 
obscene chaff", we must remember that the whip himself was 
riotously tipsy, and it was a virtuous deed to pop him inside, 
lock him up, and mount the box herself. A gallant lass ! One 
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would have liked to see her handling the ribbons and taking the 
whole rowdy, half-tipsy crew safely home. The chaperon had 
been married six weeks, she was just nineteen. Dover saw the 
progress. He was much impressed.' 

* What was her beast of a father thinking of, to let her go about 
with such a crew ? ' 

* To do poor Dorrien justice, he had forbidden the thing. She 
went without leave ; that gave the zest.' 

* Ah ! but he had introduced the crew to his daughter. What 
could he expect of the effect of bad company on such a young 
girl ? Poor, dear child ! It was a good instinct that drove her 
to take shelter with her grandfather. She will only see good 
people here. There 's the making of a splendid woman in that 
giri, Brin.' 

*A fine nature warped. Ormonde was pretty hard hit on 
Tuesday. Fancy her netting a Duke ' 

'Fancy a Duke netting /lerl* interrupted Sir Geoffrey in- 
dignantly. 

* To see her in the polonaise and walking through quadrilles, 
no one could have believed that she had danced in public in the 
open street at night.' 

Sir Geoffrey sighed and changed the subject. He secretly 
hoped that this rumour was false. In any case he could not 
believe that the indiscretion would ever be repeated. 

Hardwin was very dreary without the vivid young face and 
clear voice — Hardwin, that, despite its beauty, its treasures of art, 
had for many a year lacked the charm of many a humble home, 
the grace and sweetness of a young creature on the verge of 
womanhood. At every step, at every turn, the old man missed 
this natural solace of his age. No one now kissed his rugged 
face, contradicted, teased or lectured him, amused him with 
anecdotes and mimicries, sang him ballads, made him play the 
organ, do this, explain that, and show the other. Poor Mrs. 
Hythe-Harbord acquired in these days an interest she had long 
lacked in her uncle's eyes. She talked of Grace, and she talked 
of her with affection ; the old man liked to set her going, like 
a watch, upon this theme. He took his house-mates largely on 
trust, observed them little, dissected them not at all ; it escaped 
his notice that the watch could not be made to go in the presence 
of Brinson. 

* Yes,' that amiable being said in response to a remark from 
his uncle, * the frank boyishness of cousin Jack is not the least 
charming trait in a fascinating personality. That leap from the 
turret was delightful. What a picture 1 ' 
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'Delightful or not, I know no man or boy who would have 
had the courage — or rashness — to do it. Jove ! Brin, it makes 
my flesh creep to remember.' 

The incident occurred on the Sunday. The grandfather and 
granddaughter had reached the summit of the great central 
tower, which was flanked by four turrets, one of which, taller 
than the others, carried a flagstaff". It rose with its battlements 
some four feet above the platform of the tower itself, on which 
they were standing, talking of the wide prospect discernible 
from that great height, comparing it with the Italian plains and 
range of blue, snow-topped mountains unfolding to the spectator 
from the summit of Milan cathedral, and of the beauty of the. 
building itself. 'Every pinnacle the statue of a saint,' Sir 
Geoffrey added ; * a beautiful thought and a beautiful effect — in 
that climate.' 

* Ours would scarcely suit marble saints,' Grace returned ; * but 
how would sinners do ? Look ! ' 

She had seized the nearest battlement of the flag-turret, swung 
herself up and over, and stood sheer against the sky, stayed 
only by the butt of the flagstaff", the staff" having been removed for 
repairs. Sir Geoff"rey knew that the butt was not stable : it had 
been condemned the day before. 

The battlements were a foot high, the turret about a yard in 
diameter. Sir Geoff"rey turned giddy, seeing her figure, shortened 
by that foot, outlined against the sky. 

*Come back, madcap, before you lose your head, and for 
Heaven's sake don't lean on the shaft. It's rotten. Down, 
Grace, down, I say ! ' 

* It 's all right. Nothing to Blondin,' was the reckless reply. 
Sir Geoffrey implored and commanded, threatened and pleaded, 

implored and commanded again. Brinson, standing near a 
smaller turret with folded arms, looked on with grim interest. 

* Look down, and you are lost,' he said. 

She instantly looked down, and was punished by a giddiness 
that took the colour from her face. A light breeze rushed up, 
caught her hat away and blew her ample draperies out — for- 
tunately for her — in the direction of the tower platform; she 
followed the draperies in a flying leap that landed her in the 
middle with an impetus that sent her a few steps across, and 
only just not over, the battlements. Sir Geoff"rey raved; he 
vowed that he wished she had gone over and been killed, it 
would have served her right. 

' So it would ; but think how horrid it would have been for 

I 
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you, and be thankful that I stuck on. There would have been 
a coroner's inquest, and paragraphs in the papers, and dreadful 
fragments of poor Grace below the tower. I wish I wasn't so 
fond of showing off,' she added, while her grandfather continued 
to splutter with indignation. * My father says I 'm the williest 
j&Uy ever bred. So I am 1 ' 

On the whole Sir Geoffrey liked the incident, though it had 
frightened him to death. He loved this young recklessness with 
its large element of folly and ignorance. * Prudence,' he often 
averred, *was an insupportable vice, especially in the young.* 
But he wished a veil of privacy to be drawn over that jump, and 
took care to censure such unseemly boy's tricks. ' Why are you 
so childish ? ' he grumbled. 

* It 's a mark of genius. A man of genius is always a child, 
don't you know, so you said last night. Geniuses develop late.' 

'Grace has a fund of practical wisdom,' Brinson observed, 
while discussing the turret incident. * I never knew any one of 
her age so keenly alive to the value of money. Most people in 
their teens look upon money as a natural, inevitable growth, like 
grass, a provision of Nature, coming down like rain to supply 
their wants. Not so poor dear Grace. It is a pleasure to hear 
her talk business. Whiteley was immensely amused. "That 
young lady," he said, " made me render a thorough account of my 
stewardship in about five minutes. She knows more already of 
the value of the Hardwin and Harbordtown properties and the 
mines than her grandfather ever did." There's nothing like 
shifts and impecuniosity to sharpen the wits of youth. People 
value what they don't possess.' 

* Wits keen in one thing are keen in all. No Harbord was 
ever a fool,' his uncle replied. * Carrie was a clever girl. Grace 
is more so.* 

'Carrie was not exactly worldly-wise. Her daughter is. And 
she actually said that she was the lawful inheritor of the whole 
property. Further, that in making me your successor you were 
committing an injustice.' 

Sir Geoffrey's face darkened, his eyes burned like live coals. 

*Did she say thatl^ he asked, in a deep voice, remembering 
what she had said on the Sunday to him. * When did she say 
that?' 

* Oh ! one day,' he returned lightly. 'After all, how natural 
that she should look upon us as interlopers ! Hearing the thing 
discussed — with probable virulence — from her cradle, she has 
mastered all legal points and probabilities, and naturally built 
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castles upon her kinship. One scarcely expects the Dorriens to 
enjoy the situation. No doubt they attribute selfish motives to 
me and mine, think me a lucky kind of stalled ox, yoked to no 
duties.' 

*What a large-minded fellow you are, Brin, loyal old Brin! 
Yes ; I doubt if Grace or any of them know or suspect what I owe 
to you. YouVe given me your life and I'm grateful. You 
might, with your talents, have made a brilliant career of your 
own. But you devoted all your time to a lonely deserted old 
man. No son would have stuck to me through thick and thin ; 
no son would have looked after me and put up with my whims 
and grievances as you have. A daughter — some people's 
daughters, not mine — might have done it. It was a very bare 
and poor acknowledgment to put you before the world as my 
adopted son and heir ; about the least I could do. I can biit 
try to repay the sacrifice.' 

'Sacrifice! My dear uncle, it has been the delight of my 
life to be of service to you — and ah ! — some faint consolation. 

I 've been ' his voice broke, he paused to gulp something 

down. *I've been unfortunate — my poor wife's health — has 
made her an indifferent — ah ! hostess — and companion. Poor 
Amy feels it deeply — very deeply. " Uncle Geoffrey has no com- 
fort in me," she often says, " yet he is more kind and patient than 
any father." As a matter of fact, old Dover ' — Mr. Hythe-Harbord 
was alluding to his late respected father-in-law, sixteenth Baron 
Dover — * used to grumble at her and tell her to make efforts and 
give up her shams and invalidism. And then the — the poor 

children ' his voice sank to a sighing whisper : there were 

tears in it, a subdued sob ; Sir Geoffrey was deeply affected. 

* Cheer up, Brin, good old Brin,' he said genially ; * better days 
are coming. You 've been heavily afflicted, as good men often 
are. Your boys are delightful; Pippin is a little peculiar, cer- 
tainly. But what a handsome boy ! And what genius ! He '11 
develop into some kind of singing-bird in time. As for Reginald, 
why, he has to have a governess to do nothing but prevent him 
from learning too much. A bright little chap, very like my poor 
sister, his grandmother. In future you must give more time to 
public life to divert your mind. You are just at an age to 
distinguish yourself in the House.' 

Brinson did not like public life ; no man, without fighting-fibre 
and enough stamina to overlook and shake off certain rough 
and coarse things, almost brutalities, is fit for it. He liked local 
honours and duties, the county bench, the slirievalty, being 
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president of this and that. One dead cat on a hustings, one 
personality, upset him beyond recovery. In art and letters his 
ambition was great. He wrote dainty, too faultless, verses about 
china, pictures, and manners ; but no poetry. Personal homage 
was as dear to him as to a young beauty in her first season, or 
an old one in her last. He had the art of popularity : he re- 
membered women's children and men's grandfathers. He could 
charm any woman on earth, except his wife and his cousin 
Grace. In small things he had the patience and self-command 
of a woman — when he chose ; also he had the feminine, feline 
love of warmth, cleanliness, and quiet. 

* Cousin Brimstone,' Grace happened to be saying, at the very 
moment when he was praising her business capacity, * is made up 
of hateful virtues and unamiable vices. I can't bear him. I 
hate him speaking, I loathe him silent, I don't like him when he 
moves, and I dislike him when he is still. He can dance in an 
exasperating way, and dine with an air that makes you hope his 
food will choke him.' 

* Then I suppose he does not admire you. Jack,' Laura remarked 
in her gentle way. 

* It is highly probable, my dear ; it is absolutely certain that he 
does not love me,' the elder sister replied. She was sitting on 
Laura's bed after dusk, wearing the ball-dress and opals to amuse 
her sister, who was almost too languid to care about seeing them. 

* How can he love you^ Jack dear ? ' she asked. 

' How can he love anybody, Laurie ? Amy trembles at his 
look. He hates her, because she is always ill, and can't enter- 
tain. He hates Pippin because he is not all there. He hates 
us because he 'has taken away our birthright. He likes two 
people: grandfather and Reginald. He loves Reginald. Our 
precious cousin is very fascinating: Mursell is infatuated with 
him. I mayn't give you these opals, but I can lend them to 
you. You shall wear them at your first dance, duckie.' 

* I shall never dance, Gracie. My shroud is woven already.* 

' Nonsense ; you shall dance, Laurie. And I shall give you 
my pink topaz necklace. You will be quite well soon. Serious ? 
No, I won't be serious. It's bad for you. The doctors say 
you are to be amused and cheered. Now, I '11 show you how 
Judas- Jacob dances. There ! I knew you would laugh.' 

The ball-dress and jewels were put away, and in came a young 
woman in morning-dress, stepping softly with some beef-tea, 
that had to be coaxed, almost forced, down. 

'That's right, good little Laurie, one sip more and it's done. 
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There! Now, I'll show you dear Grannie in a rage. Now, 
I'm poor Amy trembling at Brimstone-Jacob. And now, my 
dear, this is his Grace the Duke of Ormonde asking your Grace 
to dance. Hopelessly smitten, Laurie ! He came, he saw, he 
was conquered. How would you like a duchess for a sister ? 
Now, this is young Lord Dover, brother-in-law to cousin Judas. 
Not a bad fellow. Wants polish, you see. Here 's old Mursie 
coming. Shell bundle me off. Bye-bye, little Laurie, go to 
bye-bye and wake good.' 

Laura's recovery was slow and lingering. Poor Mrs. Dorrien 
was bewildered. * There is nothing the matter with her,' she 
would say five times a day; 'nothing, she is only weak and 
languid. Else she is quite, quite well.' 

When she said that to the doctor he looked very sad. At last 
he told her plainly that the weakness was all the matter, and that 
if she took another chill, even a slight one, she would probably 
die. Further, that she would not gain strength to resist the cold 
in England at that late season, October being now well advanced. 

* Where must she go ? ' the poor mother asked. 
*To the Mediterranean.' 

* What shall I do, Grace ? ' she sobbed afterwards, turning in 
her extremity to her eldest child. * There is nothing for us, not 
a sou. Your father has anticipated a year's income. Belwood 
being let, we were to economise in London apartments and visits 
to friends this winter.' 

'Mother dear, you would not look at Grannie's present to 
me ; now you must. There ! That will take us all to Mentone 
or Nice,' she said, opening the pocket-book and taking out the 
cheque she had found in it. 

* It is a large sum, Grace ; your grandfather gives like a prince, 
but a thousand pounds is nothing to him. Well ! it may save 
your sister's life, poor, dear child. We will go.' Mrs. Dorrien 
sighed heavily. 

* It is a frightful risk,' she added, when she told Lady Wotton 
of her decision. * Clarence will no doubt try to get us to Monaco. 
And even if I can prevent that, think what it will be to have 
him idle all the winter within easy reach of Monte Carlo.' 

* Well, dear, you must go ; it is not in your hands to decide. 
If he is bent on playing, he will play, wherever he is. Hope for 
the best, Carrie dear.' 

So it came to pass that the winter and spring were passed in 
the Riviera, very happily by the two girls, very anxiously by 
Mrs. Dorrien, and very unsatisfactorily by Colonel Dorrien, 
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But Laura, out of doors all the sunny hours, amused and 
exhilarated by the beautiful scenes and novel foreign life, shook 
oflf her languor, grew an inch, and became plump and rosy. 



CHAPTER X 

A YEAR had passed since the daring and successful storming of 
Hardwin Hall; Grace's birthday had come round again, the 
important birthday that made her twenty-one. 

* And little sense it has brought ye. Miss Greece,' was Mursell's 
inspiring comment upon the august occasion. 

* Little anything, Mursie,' she replied. Mursell, seeing that 
tears were in her eyes, scolded her soundly. What had come 
over her joyous, wajrward child in these last months, she 
wondered. 

' It brings bad luck to cry on a birthday, Mursell ? Very 
likely, what does not bring bad luck to us? And what does it 
all matter ? ' 

* Hear till her ! ' cried Mursell, in great indignation, when Laura 
came in, delicately blooming, large-eyed and lightly built as a 
fairy. 

* How can you be so wicked and ungrateful, Grace ? ' she said. 
* Think of the mercies you have had this year.' 

* Think of the miseries. Miss Parson, and don't talk about 
what you don't understand.' 

*We shall winter at Mentone, Grace, and have all the old 
happy times over again.' 

That is very easy ; so easy that we are always trying it, and 
always finding that things never happen twice in the same way — 
except influenza. Last year's roses were very sweet; yet this 
year's, from the same bush, with the same pink petals unfolding 
in the same silvery curl, are different : a subtle charm has fled, 
or there is a fresh glamour in the new buds. 

Mentone in those far-off days was a small Italian town only 
just becoming known as a health-resort. It had not lost its dis- 
tinctive foreign charm in a flood of polyglot villas, pensions and 
hotels — a circumstance that did not endear it to Colonel Dorrien, 
who suffered much ennui in that pleasant quietude. Therefore 
he gladly accepted an invitation to go on a yachting-cruise of 
some weeks. When he returned he constantly found that * busi- 
ness' required his presence at the seductive little capital of 
Monaco, so well known for its picturesque situation above the 
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classic Mediterranean. Well known also for its singular temple, 
in which the blind gods, Chance and Greed, are worshipped by 
earnest, hollow-eyed votaries, to. the mysterious music of roulette 
and gold chink, and the ever-recurring chants of 'Messieurs, 
faites vos jeux,' * Le jeu est fait ' ; a temple noteworthy as one 
of the few in which the worshippers are in real, downright 
earnest, and not ashamed to display the ardent zeal that con- 
sumes them. Who, having once heard and seen, can ever forget, 
the golden music, golden glitter of heaped coin at the shrine of 
these holy and peace-inspiring deities ? Colonel Dorrien dreamed 
nightly of that mellow rhythm, as a new schoolboy dreams of 
home ; the gold-piled green altar was sweet to him as a child's 
fairy home-meadow flooded with cowslips. But to Mrs. Dorrien 
the cult was alien and abhorrent ; she found little charm in the 
lovely drive along a mountainous coast to the shrine ; she mis- 
prized the beauty of the holy city built up on its steep pro- 
montory, below engirdling mountains, above an all-surrounding 
sea. The girls loved the drive ; but there came a time when 
Grace found it even more distasteful than her mother did. 

The first weeks on the pleasant Mediterranean shore were 
peaceful and sweet to the three ladies. Laura was quite happy, 
lying out in the sunshine and absorbing the beauty of the sunny 
sea, and shore and mountains ; her mother and sister quite happy 
in the interest she began to take in her surroundings. At first 
she used to order her coffin every day, commanding Grace to 
lay flowers on her tomb, but on no account to weep for her loss : 
the mere thought of her impending early demise brought tears, 
exquisite tears, of combined hysteria, self-pity, and weakness, to 
her own eyes. Very soon her obsequies were arranged only on 
occasional mornings, then once a week, next a fortnight "would 
pass with no reference to her latter end, and only a gloomy 
morning or some little ailment would recall the mournfully 
pleasant prospect of her bereaved family and carefully tended 
grave. Then it was that her sister revolted and steadfastly 
declined to listen. 

* If you must howl, howl about something else,' she said ; * I 'm 
sick of the cemetery business.' 

* Oh, Jack dear, how cruel you are 1 How sorry you will be 
for this when I am no more.' 

* No, I shan't, I shall be glad I prevented you from making 
such a morbid little donkey of yourself.' 

* But, Jack dear, you will — you will try to be a better girl when 
I 'm gone, won't you ? — ^and to be more thoughtful ? ' she sobbed. 
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* No, I won't ! I *m too thoughtful already. And as for being 
a better girl if you were to die — which you won't — what would be 
the sense of it when you couldn't know ? So, you see, you '11 
have to get better on purpose to preach to me.' 

* Cruel, unkind girl ! You speak as if I could help dying.' 

' So you can, if you do all the doctor tells you. In any case 
you can leave oflf bothering people about it. Get up and dress, 
you stupid little owl ; it is going to be a fine day. We '11 go up 
through the olives and sketch.' 

Early in the new year Colonel Dorrien, newly returned from his 
cruise, had discovered the invalided son of an old comrade at the 
hotel nearest iheir villa, very weak, and confined to his room ; 
he said it would be a charity to visit the poor fellow and cheer 
him up. Mrs. Dorrien, of course, fulfilled this obvious duty and 
sent Mursell to him with books and flowers. When the invalid 
was well enough to walk out, he strolled up to the terraced 
gardens of Villa Bellosguardo one fine morning. Laura was lying 
out in a deck-chair in the noon sunshine ; Grace, sitting near her, 
saw the wasted figure of the stranger stagger as it approached, 
and at once jumped up and hastened to offer her arm to the 
young man, who turned red and hesitated to accept it. 

* It must be Miss Dorrien,' he said, stopping to get his breath 
and conceal his feebleness. * I am that Mark Hilton to whom 
so much kindness has been shown.' 

* Of course you are and of course I am ! And how glad we are 
that you can walk again ! * was the cheerful reply, in a fresh full 
voice, that charmed him and filled him with new vitality. She 
helped him to a chair at Laura's side : * Here is Captain Hilton, 
Laura,' she said, and then went to fetch her father and mother ; 
when more chairs and wine and fruit were brought. 

This young man, fresh from war and wounds, and the excessive 
fatigue and subsequent illness of the long defence of Lucknow, 
could scarcely bear the rush of happiness and returning health 
brought by this sudden admittance to the cheery family-party. 
Grace, in her fresh healthy bloom, springing up and hastening to 
help him, her dark eyes soft and shining, her lall figure supple 
and graceful, her arm supporting him, made a picture he never 
forgot, or wished to forget. She knew exactly how to put 
cushions comfortably in his lounging-chair, and decreed what he 
should eat and drink at the out-of-door luncheon ; it was equally 
odd and delightful to be ordered about and mothered by such a 
young and handsome woman. The garden, looking down on 
olives and carobs, aloes and lemon groves, peach and mimosa 
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bloom, and three dark pine-tops traced on the deep blue sea, 
looked to him like the garden of Eden. 

The girls had woven an aureole of impossible heroism and 
mysterious suffering about this wounded officer, their father had 
talked much of him and of Lucknow, the unknown agony of 
which had been the principal thing in the mind of England for 
months past. One feature of that long heroic defence was the 
great fatigue prolonged through many consecutive weeks. The 
little English garrison had not only to fight all day and watch all 
night, but also to bury their dead and do all service and every 
kind of drudgery, officers and men alike, and this on scant 
rations of poor and unwholesome food. It was, indeed, a 
marvel of endurance. 

What manner of man these girls expected they probably did 
not know, except that he was to be about seven feet high. What 
they really saw on that sunny morning was a feeble skeleton of 
middle height, with hollow cheeks and sunken eyes, a hesitating 
manner, and a harassed look. His slightly aquiline features were 
sharp with suffering ; his fair hair looked strange on a face of the 
most singular hue these girls had ever beheld, so brown and yet 
so pale, with an absolutely white streak at the top of the forehead. 
The great disenchantment of his actual appearance was height- 
ened by an absence of visible scars, a defect somewhat atoned 
for by the happy discovery made by Grace's quick eyes of a 
tulwar cut, beginning under the collar, and only visible when he 
bent his head. No one ever heard of a hero without scars ; they 
expected an arm in a sling at least ; this half-hidden woimd 
exercised the imagination ; it suggested other unseen scars, but 
was not enough to confer real distinction upon him. He was 
renamed the Disenchantment. 

On the first day he scarcely spoke, but looked peacefully, 
unutterably happy, lounging with half-closed eyes like a tired 
child. The scent of fresh white violets growing in an old wall, 
where bright-eyed lizards darted in the sun, and of orange and 
lemon blossom, carnations, tea-roses and mignonette, blending 
with thcL almondy smell of a dusty yellow mimosa bush, produced 
a delicious feeling like the glamour of a pleasant dream. Waves 
broke in rhythmic pause below, oars plashed distantly ; grelots 
tinkled on harness of passing horses, voices and light laughter 
from this family-party completed the music. Laura, oblivious of 
coffins and graves, exquisitely fair, with brilliant rose cheeks, was 
not the least attractive of the two : her face was more restful to 
look on than her sister's vivid, sparkling coimtenance; her 
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languor had a charm for one so worn and wasted himself. Mrs. 
Dorrien's tall form and distinguished air were enhanced by a 
face marked, but unconquered, by the sorrows and thoughts of 
nearly half a century. Colonel Dorrien, though too red in the 
face, and showing too clearly in coarsened features what his life 
had been, was still an impressive figure. All were anxious to 
amuse and please this taciturn ghost of a guest, who lingered 
and lingered until lengthening shadows broke up the party. 

He found his way to Villa Bellosguardo again and then again, 
until the Disenchantment became a recognised member of the 
circle. Each time he came his shadow was broader and his face 
less ghastly; he never talked much — perhaps that made him 
such a good listener. It was not long before Colonel Dorrien 
discovered that the Disenchantment or Shadow, as they called 
him, was slow ; a circumstance that threw the latter more than 
ever on the mercies of the ladies, to whom he soon became most 
useful. When they made excursions on mules, it was an advan- 
tage to have a man to arrange everything; on the water he 
rowed, sculled, and managed a sail with Grace ; when they drove, 
a pleasure often spoilt by the drivers' cruelty to horses, he could 
make the men drive properly ; at the Villa Bellosguardo receptions 
he was often mistaken for a son of the house. Mursell approved 
of him, scolded and made use of him. Some distinction, much 
promise, a little money, and influential friends were the Shadow's. 
His father was a general officer, now campaigning in India ; his 
mother long dead. Captain Hilton's chief joy was to watch Laura's 
delicate face and attend to her numerous wants, according to 
Grace and Mursell; Mrs. Dorrien thought that something else 
gave him still greater pleasure. 

One day in mid-February, when this convenient person made 
his daily appearance in the garden where Mrs. Dorrien and Laura 
sat with needlework and newspapers, Grace, sitting a little apart 
with a book, did not raise her eyes from the page or say * Good- 
morning ' to him. 

* Very fascinating,' he commented. 

*So it seems,' Mrs. Dorrien replied, with a little smile, sud- 
denly remembering that her eldest daughter had not been in 
disgrace for months. 

* She has a blue-stocking fit ; she is mad about Italian,' Laura 
explained. The Disenchantment said that he was mad on the 
same subject Grace suddenly looked up with flushed cheeks 
and strained eyes. 

* Won't Tasso scan?' he asked, going to her side, solving the 
problem, and remaining with her. 
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Laura's needlework dropped from her han3, she looked idly 
at the blossom-flushed steep declining to the sunny sea ; hum of 
bees, plash of waves, wmd-murmur in branches, and low, distant 
voices lulled her to sleep. Her mother looked yearningly at the 
peaceful young face, thinking, hoping, fearing, and then beginning 
to drowse herself, conscious still of Italian words in two voices. 
Strange for Grace to be still and studious for so long, even to 
teach herself a language. After all, the troublesome child was 
quieting down. 

* It has been a great help. Captain Hilton,' Grace said, when 
the book had to be shut at the end of a long morning. 

'Shall we help each other to-morrow?' he asked, without 
eagerness. 

*It would be stunning. What is Italian for stunning? Oh 
yes, mother, I wt7/ give up slang. Let us talk Italian instead. 
And Persian — I should like to know Persian and Hindostanee 
and Sanscrit.' 

Then it was always, * Buon giorno, Signore,' * Alia rivederla, 
Signorina,' and Tasso and grammars and dictionaries. And one 
day Grace said to Laura — 

* Isn't it odd ; the Shadow can't flirt ? ' 

*Did you try hard enough, Gracie?' the ingenuous child 
returned in her meek way. 

'Don't be impertinent. Miss Baby; I mean — he's so ^ueer, 
I never before met a man who didn't make love to me — of course 
I don't count married and engaged men, though — Well! the 
Shadow is a new type. Perhaps he 's just had a bad jilt. Or 
perhaps she was killed — at Cawnpore ! Poor Shadow ! ' 

* Oh, no ; she isn't dead,' Laura maintained ; * he 's much too 
happy for her to be dead. Perhaps she 's waiting for him to go 
home and marry her.' 

* Very likely. So that he 's as good as married. It is very 
handy for us. It 's like a girl friend, only much better. No, it 
is like a brother. I always envied girls with brothers. Laurie 
dear, I do so wish I had never carried on with anybody. It 's so 
— so vulgar^ and so silly — and such poor fun at best.' 

*You ought to know. Jack dear, if experience teaches. No 
letter from grandfather?' 

* No. Foul play, Laurie ; Cousin Judas again.' 

Sir Geoffrey had written twice in affectionate terms; Christ- 
mas had brought a ring from him. And now three of Grace's 
letters were unanswered, the postman was anxiously awaited, and 
all Grace's thoughts were coloured by the fear that something 
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had poisoned that friendship. She tried not to think of it; 
she devoured books, those recommended by the Shadow, who 
seemed to know eveiything, especially history. The sad dis- 
covery that she was a perfect dunce, very silly and extremely 
crude, oppressed her : the consciousness of her defective educa- 
tion, aroused by contact with culture and intellect at Hardwin, 
deepened in the society of cultivated invalidish people at Men- 
tone, and especially in that of the Shadow, who was always — like 
the Hardwin people — making allusions beyond her understanding. 

* And what is a palimpsest ? ' she never hesitated to say if she 
did not understand. The Shadow's personal estimate of her 
was a quantity not worth considering. What if he fell in love 
with her ? Nothing ; everybody did ; that was a matter of course, 
there was no help for it. But of this she thought not at all. 
Besides, he seemed not so much a man as a convenient source 
of information and unconscious exponent of fresh standards, 
moral, intellectual, and social, as well as being generally handy. 

One day, during the perusal of Tasso, when the battle was 
hot, the infidel flying before the pious Godfrey of Boulogne, and 
prodigies of valour enacted by the young Rinaldo, she heard the 
din of clashing swords, battered helms, and breaking spears in 
the thunderous onset of those olden cavaliers, who endured and 
survived so many hand-to-hand fights, and the joy and madness 
of battle entered the heart of this soldier's daughter. * How fine 
to live then ! How magnificent to be Clorinda, her golden curls, 
the oft-mentioned chiome (Voro^ imprisoned in her helmet and 
loosened by the stroke of Tancred's spear ! The crusades were 
real, and glorious as real!' Tasso was forgotten in a long 
musing fit. 

They were seated in the old, sunny garden nook, the sea lying 
blue and beautiful before them, the scent of many flowers, quiet- 
ing sounds, and hum of bees in the air. Of a sudden it came 
into her head that the young man reading out that chivalrous old 
song of valorous crusaders and glamour-blinded knights was 
fresh from actual warfare, more heroic and terrible than any 
onset of mailed men in the poem. There was the tulwar cut, 
red and new, just visible as he bent over the book ; the bronze of 
Eastern suns still masked the blonde English face ; the arm hold- 
ing the book had hewn down dark Paynims in as good a cause 
as that of the crusades. // pio Goffredo was not more saintly 
than Havelock and Outram. To spend hours in reading of those 
olden warriors when he had but now been acting epics ? The 
man was a poem himself. 
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* And that 's your Venus, whence we turn 
To yonder girl that fords the bum.' 

*You are tired, Miss Grace? Losing interest?' he asked, 
looking up from the melodious verse. *Only thinking? And 
of what ? * 

*I was thinking — of India — and of modern knights, and — 
Lucknow, What an epic you have been acting ! ' she said in a 
slow, melodious voice, her flushed cheek stayed on her long 
hand, her eyes brilliant. 

He looked away over the sea, a flush running over his face 
under the brown. 

* Ah ! so,' he said. * Yes ! — h'm ! But you know,' he added, 
*Tasso's fighting and strategy is really very well done. The 
councils of war are so good. Suppose you read the next page, 
I '11 listen.' 

Personal or extraneous remark was so unusual that it was 
remembered, with scent of violets, hum of bees, Mediterranean 
blueness and murmur.. 

Tasso finished, Dante was soon begun, and with him a new 
world entered. Beatrice had already excited interest in pictures 
at Hardwin and some hints of the Vita Nuova there. Why 
were these lovers never married? When and where did they 
meet and part ? At the age of nine ! * Laura, this will interest 
you.' 

*We are both listening,' Mrs. Dorrien — never far from the 
Italian students — repHed, *but I am not clear about Dante 
and Beatrice. The story is confused in my memory. Can you 
tell us. Captain Hilton ? ' 

In few and simple words, with a gaze always looking far away 
over the wide calm sea, on the charmed waves of which halcyons 
might have been brooding, the world's greatest, loftiest love-story 
was related to three attentive, charmed listeners. 

* Marriage not even desired ! ' Grace's gaze was absorbed in 
the vast blueness below, Mrs. Dorrien had never before quite 
grasped the spirituality of the sentiment of the VitaNuova^ she said. 

* Sentiment? Nay; passion, etherealised and intensified to 
white flame.' 

Then the three ladies heard of Platonism, of the creation of 
twin souls, separated by walls of physical being, destined to seek 
each other and mingle throughout eternity, and of the celestial 
Aphrodite; and it gradually became apparent to them that Dante's 
immortal love was the exquisite blossom of thirteen centuries of 
Christianity, grafted upon the culmination of all that was noblest 
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in pagan Greek thought The Dvvina Commedia slipped from 
the reader's brown hand during the exposition, Mrs. Dorrien 
dropped her work, her face became pensive and wistful ; Laura's 
graceful head drooped like a blossom on its stem till she dozed 
off. Grace, still as a statue, gazed fixedly on the blue sea-breadth 
blending with blue sky, her eyes, wide and dark, conscious of 
nothing but these strange new emotions and far-reaching 
thoughts revealed through the soul of that great poet, who was 
the greatest heart and intellect that ever lived, the greatest man 
of the greatest nation in the whole world, after Greece — ^the 
passion-torn Florentine exile. The others rose and went away 
presently, leaving her silent, rapt, absorbed in thoughts of such 
unusual force as often make vital, organic change in lives. 

Once the Shadow spent a day at Genoa, whence he brought an 
enormous cake as a tender souvenir for Mrs. Dorrien, who 
laughed intermittently whenever her gaze fell on it, to the sur- 
prise and secret displeasure of the giver. Could there be any 
hidden significance in a gift of cake? *Then w/iy do you laugh, 
dear Mrs. Dorrien?' with grave reproach. 

Crushed by the indignity offered to his Genoese souvenir, it 
was with ijrofound sadness, and after some hesitation, that the 
Shaflow took courage to request and receive permission to give 
I^ura some filigree beads of the famed Genoese work, when his 
wounded feelings were soothed by the appreciation of the whole 

family. 

* Nothing really wrong in cake ? ' was his earnest question when 
he left ; upon which Mrs. Dorrien laughed again in a helpless way 
that amazed the girls. 

'Nothing, nothing,' she replied hastily. 'It is eminently 
respectable and absolutely moral — besides being very nice to eat, 
dear Captain Hilton.' 

* You are quite sure ? ' was the earnest rejoinder, accompanied 
by a wistful gaze and warm pressure of Mrs. Dorrien's hand. 

*I don't see the joke,' observed the father of the family 
on hearing this touching incident at dinner. * But it strikes me 
that Hilton is pretty far gone on the little 'un. Jack, old boy, 
you Ve left out in the cold for once.' 

'That I am,' she replied; 'hard lines, dad, isn't it? Really, 
though, it was a little too marked. The Shadow is all very well 
as a walking dictionary and general handy man — but his manners ! 
What is the matter with mother ? She does nothing but laugh 
to-day. Great donkey ! — Of course I don't mean you, mother— 
1 m^ that owl of a Hilton— turning as red as a lobster and 
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stammering — looking at me as much as to say — I ought to have 
given her something, but 'pon my soul I forgot her existence. I 
must confess that I prefer gentlemen to ill-bred donkeys.' 

* Hang it, Jack ; you must not expect to come in first in every 
race,' said her father ; * the little 'un can't always be distanced. 
What's this, eh?' taking a packet brought in by a servant. 
* Miss Dorrien. Jove, Jack, it 's for you ! ' 

*Owl!' grumbled the recipient. *What idiocy now? I 
shouldn't a bit wonder if he were to apologise for forgetting me 
I really think he is fool enough for anything.' 

* He ? ' echoed her father. * Poor Captain Hilton,' observed 
Mrs. Dorrien, while Grace scornfully tore the envelope open, 
jerking out a little silver-papered something on the table-cloth 
before her. 

* Precious innocent ! He hadn't the courage,' she commented 
angrily. * I never knew such an absolute, unmitigated idiot in my 
whole life. I certainly never encountered worse manners or 
viler taste. " Implores my forgiveness for the liberty " — I dare- 
say. " Ventures to offer " — Donkey ! — " small souvenir^ Genoese 
handicraft." — All this row about his wretched tin soldiers ! ' 

* But you haven't looked at it, Jack dear,' Laura remonstrated. 

* Looked at it ? Not I,' tossing the little packet aside, * what 
do I want with his pinchbeck absurdities — h'm ! a cross — 
** Appropriate symbol " indeed ! ' 

*What could be more appropriate? I've never seen you 
crosser, Jack dear. Would you rather have my beads ? Let us 
change.' 

* Rather have a fiddlestick ! As if it was of the smallest 
consequence ! But I do dislike fools. Just fancy a grown man 
writing to say he hadn't the courage to offer a girl a bit of twisted 
pinchbeck. Noodle ! Dad dear, next time you go to Monaco 
I shall go too. But do let us go somewhere else, Florence, for 
instance. Why shouldn't we go home by Rome ? Just to see 
the fountains of Trevi, and drink of them, and so be fated to 
come again to Rome. And one ride over the Campagna.' 

* And the Shadow to explain everything, and carry my cushions,' 
Laura added. 

* A little substance would come handier,' Grace suggested with 
sudden amiability. * How much would a Roman trip cost ? ' 

The unfortunate Shadow in the meantime was much crestfallen 
at receiving no answer by the messenger who had taken the 
parcel to the Villa. His mental outlook was of the gloomiest ; 
he began again to suspect some occult devilry in his unfortunate 
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gift of cake. All sorts of horrors presented themselves to his 
excited imagination: he saw himself an outcast from Villa 
Bellosguardo, the object of Colonel Dorrien's wrath and indigna- 
tion, and of Mursell's contempt — sl blighted man. He passed 
a sleepless night, the prey of remorse, misgivings, and fears. 

Gloomily shaving, and cherishing dark thoughts connected 
with razors, next morning, the sight through the window of 
Mursell approaching the hotel, produced agitation, a slip, a cut, 
and a monosyllable expressing wrath. No answer was needed 
to the billet Mrs. Mursell brought and he anxiously opened. 

* Miss Dorrien presents her compliments to Captain Hilton,* — 
the third person ; all was over ; fortunately the razors were handy 
and very sharp — *and graciously' — what? — * deigns to pardon 
him for sending her a filigree cross.' 

What a world, sunshine, blossom, blue sea, blue mountains, 
rosy hopes ! What delicious air 1 People spoke of the glootti of 
olive woods; he would allow sobriety, even pensiveness, but 
cheery pensiveness ; and what subtlety of delicate tints ! Pardon 
is a beautiful word, the parent of peace. 



CHAPTER XI 

* Why, Jack,' Colonel Dorrien said, * what a model you are ! 
Always wanting to go about with your old dad. I 'm afraid you 
find the place very slow.' 

* Slow or not, dad, I was never so happy in my life as I 've 
been here. Yet I 've not so much as seen a horse, much less 
hunted, the whole winter long. The one thing that bothers me 
is grandfather not writing.' 

*It can't be anything you did or said at Hardwin, else he 
wouldn't have written those three letters or sent the Christmas 
box. I really almost begin to believe what you say of Brinson 
Hythe. All that history of the mastiffs and refusing your card is 
queer. Such excessive friendship won't hold water. But you 
should see the letters he writes to your mother.' 

* I should indeed,' she replied fervently, * but mother won't let 
me. Mother is blind, hoodwinked. What lies, has Cousin 
Judas been telling of me, I wonder? I've behaved so beauti- 
fully all the winter; the truth couldn't set the dear old man 
against me. And as for flirting, daddy dear, I 've scarcely seen 
a man. The Shadow doesn't count, and if he did, I have never 
been a minute alone with him.' 
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This was not literally true ; for one damp Sunday, the Colonel 
being away and Mrs. Dorrien at home with Laura, Grace and 
Captain Hilton had walked back from church together, accom- 
panied for the first quarter-mile by the English chaplain. She 
was wearing the little cross ; the chaplain had been talking of 
the best way to go home before the hot weather ; the Shadow 
had been respectfully listening until they left the chaplain at his 
own house, when he began with a rush — 

* I have been wanting to say something for weeks, something 
for your ear alone. Miss Dorrien/ 

She threw a suspicious glance at him : * You too,' it seemed 
to say. 

*You will not like it; it will give- you pain. Forgive me 
beforehand.' 

'Certainly not. You'd better not say it if it wants for- 
giveness.' 

* I must, even if it makes you hate me. Lookers-on see most 
of the game 

* Quite so. Aprh ? ' 

*Mrs. Dorrien is naturally absorbed in your sister; Colonel 
Dorrien is bored ; time hangs heavy on his hands.' 

* Poor dear old dad, it 's quite true. But what is to be done ? ' 
*He is much attached to his eldest daughter; she amuses 

him ; she has much influence on him — more than she has any 
idea of, probably.' 
'Well?' 

* If you don't mind taking a piece of disinterested advice, you 
^ill be with him as much as possible, dear Miss Dorrien. You 
will give up everything to amuse and interest your father,' he 
said with gravity. 

She walked on in silence, her heart throbbing, her eyes 
scalding. He had seen the skeleton, of the existence of which 
she was only beginning to be aware. Yet who that knew the 
Dorriens could fail to see it ? Tears began to drop slowly from 
poor Jack Dorrien's eyes ; her companion was stung by them ; 
one fell on the little cross, bediamonded by a sunbeam just 
striking through sunset storm-cloud. 

* What a beast I am ! ' he groaned. 

* You don't mean it as a beast,' she sobbed, stopping, resting 
her arms on a wall and her face in her hands. 

* I '11 go away, shall I ? ' 

* No, no ; I 'm only crying ; I 've left off now.' 

The Shadow groaned; he smote himself savagely on the 

K 
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chest; his companion soon raised her head and dried her 
face. 

* I 'm afraid of boring him,' she said, after pocketing her hand- 
kerchief, putting up her hand like a child to dash off a lingering 
tear. 

* Ah ! don't be afraid ; you must not be afraid. He is so fond 
of you.' 

* Dear old dad ! He is so good and kind. Nobody ever had 
such a good father, Captain Hilton.' 

*I know it. I have the greatest admiration for Colonel 
Dorrien,' said the Shadow mendaciously. * I 'm a slow fellow 
and poor company for such a man. There 's not enough go in 
me. I know nothing of society ; and he 's so brilliant' 

Poor Shadow ! nobody knew what that conversation cost him, 
least of all Grace. 

* You don't hate me, I hope ? ' was his melancholy question as 
they turned into the villa grounds. 

* Oh no 1 I am much obliged to you for speaking out. Are 
you coming in to tea? Do. They will be so glad to have 
somebody to speak to this wet day.' 

The invitation was not too flattering ; but beggars must not be 
choosers. The Shadow was grateful for the privilege of sitting 
by the wood-fire and being permitted to look upon Laura's 
sweet, soft face. Mrs. Dorrien expanded and bloomed out in 
his company in a way that amazed her children. 

* I never knew mother so civil to anybody in my life,' Grace 
said to Laura ; * one might almost think her in love with him. I 
must say he is extremely nice to her. His manner is perfect. 
Such a fine blend of cordiality and respect, such deference to her 
opinions, such anticipation of her wishes ! ' 

* You are a strange girl,' Laura commented. * Three days ago 
you couldn't abuse his manners enough.' 

^ La donna I mobile^ Laura mia,^ 

The road from Mentone to Monaco is accounted one of the 
most picturesque in the world. Colonel Dorrien never wearied 
of it ; sometimes, but not often, he drove — that was when accom- 
panied by his ladies ; when alone, five miles there and five miles 
back was but wholesome exercise for an old soldier in average 
health. Yet, in spite of his great enjoyment of the walk along the 
coast, now down by the sea, now far above it, with picture after 
picture, of bay and promontory and rocky headland, opening 
before him, with splendour of sunset often dyeing the whole in 
rich and changing colour, he usually returned to Mentone in a 
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mental condition that was the reverse of agreeable — sometimes 
irritable, sometimes morose, sometimes dull and gloomy, and 
sometimes — but that was rare — in wild spirits. Mrs. Dorrien 
disliked every mood equally. Laura loved Monaco ; it had no 
thorn for her. Why, she asked, should they not stay there alto- 
gether? It was warmer and more sheltered than Mentone. 
But Grace had soon wearied of beauties that at first had kindled 
her warmest enthusiasm ; when Laura asked why she had turned 
so completely against it, she only repeated her frequent explana- 
tion, ^ La donna h mobile.^ 

But then these mountains rising above their olive-clad foot- 
hills, the rocky steep, clothed the winter long with blossom and 
verdure, washed by soft white surf and garlanded with geranium 
and prickly pear; the purple gloom of the deep ravine, the 
beauty of the heathery hill and new gardens at Monte Carlo, the 
band, the sunshine, the babbling brook, the convenient hotel 
and new Casino, — all these charms Laura urged in defence. 
She was told that an insidious poison lurked in the balmy, sunny 
sea-air of this earthly paradise. 

* Quite so,' her mother corroborated ; * Grace is right, Laura 
dear ; I am too wretched for words at Monaco. If a high tide 
rose and swept the two headlands away and left nothing but a 
flat band of swampy ooze behind, I should be glad.' 

But there are no high tides in the land-locked Mediterranean, 
and earthquakes never come just when they are wanted. 

*I thought it was too good to last, Mursell,' Mrs. Dorrien 
sighed to the faithful servant; * Grace quiet and devoted to 
study was indeed a marvellous portent to me — I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. But her giving it all up is so sudden. I 
suppose it was a novel kind of flirtation for her. And now ' 

* Eh ! missie dear ; it 's no natural to a lightsome young lassie 
like Miss Greece to be minding her book for ever,' Mursell 
replied. * Dinna fash yourself. Miss Carrie, dear. 'Twas the 
laddie drew her to the book-learning. Now she knows he 's no 
for her, she 's off with him!, Little Miss Laurie is the attraction ; 
well Miss Greecie knows that.' 

* Do you really think so, Mursell ? ' 

'Ay, I have no doubt, mem* The Captain canna take his 
eyes from Miss Laurie, and well for her it is, poor lamb ; better 
than all the physic in the world. Over eighteen the lassie is, and 
no a sweetheart till now. It 's life to these yoong things.' 

* My poor little Laurie,' Mrs. Dorrien sighed ; * I am not at all 
sure of it, Mursell. I wish I were, for the young man is one of 
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the few who are able to make women happy. My daughters, 
Sir Geoffrey's granddaughters, might look higher — But oh ! Mur- 
sell, what is rank, what is wealth, what is anything, with a bad, 
unsteady husband ? Love ? Love only ' — a slight sob — * only 
makes the misery deeper.' 

* Ay, mis»ie dear ; it 's true. And this young gentleman is 
steady as a rock. 'Tis a kind-hearted laddie and religious. Did 
ye see him in the Kirk ? He never misses, and even stays to 
Sacrament. His eyes always on the book or cast down. No 
keeking round at the lasses with him. And a good sojer, and no 
ill-favoured. Happy will be the leddy he chooses. And it's 
Miss Laurie he 's set on.' 

Was it indeed Laura ? At any rate Captain Hilton was quite 
contented, apparently, to be left in the lurch by Grace, and was 
as constant as before her defection in his attendance at Bellos- 
guardo, though there was now rarely any Italian reading. Grace 
was always on the wing, always wanting to go somewhere, never 
still. It was, * Daddie, dear ; let us go to Ventimiglia or to Rocca- 
bruna.' *Why not spend a day or two at Genoa? Captain 
Hilton found it most interesting ? ' 

'I'll wager he did,' her father would reply. *.He had no 
long-limbed daughter to drag him about and make him buy fili- 
gree and poke over show places.' 

Then she would propose mountain excursions far too long for 
Laura, or it was, *Dad, we must go to Nice for the carnival. 
You must rise to your duties. I want all the fun of the fair, and 
you must chaperon me.' The devoted parent groaned, but he 
obeyed. He threw flowers and confetti^ and enjoyed it. He 
hired windows to sit in, and carriages to drive in, and took no 
small pride in the admiration his tall girl evoked wherever they 
went. Of course, Monaco saw less of him in consequence of 
these diversions, and of course he was a pleasanter companion to 
his family when he returned to them, than during his assiduous 
attendance at the temple of the Monacan divinities. But a worm 
will turn, and although he sighed as a worshipper and obeyed as 
a father, he occasionally rebelled, and insisted upon journeying to 
the shrine of his devotion. 

* After all,' Grace would say, when she perceived that he had 
taken the bit in his mouth and meant to have his head, * Monaco 
is delightfully situated; the bloom upon those distant olive- 
groves is like nothing else in the world. I '11 go with you, 
daddie dear.' 

Then Mrs. Dorrien would make some bitter observation, 
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Grace would look at her with a singular expression, and Laura 
would say, * La donna I mobile,^ 

*The Dorrien blood is restless, Laura dear,' her mother would 
comment. * Something new, something it has not, is ever what it 
covets. Will you never be constant to anything, Grace ? Curb 
yourself while young, or misery will curb you when old.' 

'I'll take care never to be old, mother. Ta-ta, darlings! 
A rivedercil^ 

The sun was already very powerful in mid-March ; Colonel 
Dorrien wished to drive to Monaco. * We shall fizzle audibly in 
this heat, Jack, and your complexion will be ruined for life,' he 
grumbled. 

*Good for my vanity, dad. But you forget that the main 
charm of Monaco is its approach. Let us wind about the moun- 
tain paths and take it leisurely, arrive there in time for luncheon, 
hear the band, have coffee and as many cigars as you like, and 
go home in time to dress for dinner.' 

Then it was that Colonel Dorrien looked searchingly at the 
innocent, inscrutable face of his firstborn. * I tell you what it is. 
Jack,' he began — then stopped. 'After all,' he thought, *she is 
a woman grown, and has all her wits about her. Who can 
blame her for trying to keep the old man straight ? Poor child ! ' 

The five miles were done very leisurely ; there were so many 
reasons for stopping to rest here, to look out there, to hear the 
history of this, to ask the meaning and history of that. Then 
luncheon took a long time ; he was beguiled into another and 
another cigar afterwards. The grounds of the new Monte Carlo 
Casino offered such charming prospects either way, by land or 
sea; the scent of beds of tea-roses and bushes of carnations 
was so enchanting — had he ever seen the like of that town- 
crested rock rising sheer from the clear blue water ? What vivid 
colour the geraniums gave, and those palms — how rich in sugges- 
tion they were, and how rarely beautiful, outlined upon the 
sunny, dark-blue sea ! Could he leave all this loveliness for that 
stuffy, hideous Casino? How soft the olive-yards showed in 
their pearly grey foliage on the mountain flank, then the ravine 
with its purple shadows, and the band beginning Der Freischiitz I 
Such an exceptional day ! 

These tactics could not always be successful : the weather was 
not always perfect ; the beauty was not always novel ; the good 
Colonel turned restive if too severely curbed ; he would enter the 
darkened shrine, recommending Grace to sit in the sunny air 
and listen to the band. But, after all, why should she not look 
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in? Anything for a change. So together one fine afternoon 
they left the bright and balmy paradise of nature, the charm of 
mountain and sea, of sun and wave and flower, and entered the 
dark close hell of greed and fear, agony and covetousness, evil 
pleasure and fevered excitement Whirr went the roulette, dick 
the baleful, fateful little ball on which so much depended, chink 
the muck-rake, gathering in the piles of silver, gold, and paper. 

* Messieurs et mesdames^ faites t/<7^yViM: /' chanted the officiating 
priest 

The worshippers, some of whom came to scoff and remained 
to play, some to look on or to catch a new sensation, but the 
majority in devout earnest, instantly responded, tremblingly 
placing stakes, daringly here, defiantly there; there were hard 
faces, glittering eyes, strained features intent on gain, instinct 
with horrid lust of gold, men and women, old and young. Grace 
had seen the rites before ; she did not love them, but they had a 
horrible fascination for her. Old stagers sometimes asked her to 
choose numbers for them : she had a lucky face ; she did not 
refuse ; she was amused at her own success. As for that devout 
worshipper. Colonel Dorrien, he was soon absorbed, dead to all 
but the words of the ritual and the devil's dance of the capricious 
ball, his eyes bent on the intricate lines and figures of the roulette 
table, his ears attentive to the cries, hesitating, with knitted brows 
and pursed lips, as he reckoned up the chances of this square and 
that cross. Then perhaps, after all, he dropped his stake chance- 
medley and waited with tense expectation while the banker 
twirled the capstan, staking went on, the ball danced till it was 
still, and some such cry as * Cinq — rouge — impair — manqw^ 
multiplied his winnings or lost his stakes. 

Grace looked on his face once during these rites, but never 
again ; the curse of Canaan was far from her. She looked instead 
on the squares and figures, the red and white spaces of the 
roulette, and marvelled at the dexterous ease with which the 
croupier raked the complicated stakes in and out to their 
destination; she watched her father's play, never knowing 
whether the pile was coming to him or from him till it came or 
went The clutch of hands on the gold-heaps sickened her, her 
father's well-known shapely hand became a claw, thick-veined, 
distorted. She wondered once why he never asked her to play 
for him ; then, reflecting, was glad, and honoured him for it. 

But on this particular afternoon, having been asked to play for 
others, and having listened to the chants and looked upon the 
money-heaps, the spirit of the place entered her heart ; she took a 
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five-franc piece from her pocket and placed it at random. The 
sharp cry, * Trois^ rougCy impair^ manque^ conveyed little to her 
mind, till she found a whole glittering pile of gold and silver 
pushed quickly to her and pocketed it with horrid pleasure. 
Again she staked and won ; her stakes multiplied, as it seemed to 
her, at hap-hazard, thirty-six times or five times — all seemed 
arbitrary. Then, after six lucky shots, each stake larger than the 
other, she lost about half her winnings. Then she won again. 

By this time her veins ran fire, her lips were parched, the 
genius of the place possessed her ; she was conscious of nothing 
but the fevered thirst of gold. As she staked and listened, and 
clutched and staked again, the devil whispered soft tilings, kindling 
things, in her ear. Visions of a fortune in a day, of untold wealth 
danced into her hands by the demon ball she heard clicking from 
compartment to compartment from the whirling bowl, rose before 
her. This stigma and restraint, this wasting perpetual fret of 
poverty gone, no fear of bills, no cause to impute sordid motives 
to her invasion of Hardwin, her mother calm, Laura dressed, 
amused, and cared for, like others of her age and position, her 
father supplied with the amusements and interests of men of his 
class. These things, seductive, rose-hued, fed the fever fire 
within her, gave a sinister lustre to her beauty, devoured her with 
evil eagerness, made her clutch the glittering coin wifh an answer- 
ing glitter in eyes usually soft and guileless, made her heart throb 
with hard, fierce strokes. She was unconscious of angry, envious, 
despairing eyes upon her, unconscious that her father had ceased 
to play in the keener excitement of her gains, unconscious that 
the banker was growing more and more anxious and twirled the 
capstan with a shaking hand, unconscious of the hellish brood of 
thoughts and feelings engendered by her own gratified covetous- 
ness. That inaudible curses hissed round her, hate encircled 
her, all eyes centred upon her from the serried rows edging the 
green altar of Mammon, she neither knew nor cared ; a spot of 
burning crimson was in each cheek, dark hollows beneath her 
eyes made their fierce, hard glitter fiercer. Eyes that loved her 
looked upon the transformed face, wondering if indeed this were 
Grace Dorrien, or some simulacrum raised by enchantment and 
inspired by a demon. Click-click went the roulette and was 
still; but Trenteyfair, rouge^passe^ was the cry, and she had staked 
on noir^ impair, A sound — a savage sound — escaped the burn- 
ing crimson lips — surely a curse. Her father touched her 
shoulder, — 

' Jack, Jack, come away,' he murmured, trembling. 
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Scarcely conscious of the touch, she shook it angrily off, staked 
the highest sum permitted and won it many times over, a sum in 
four figures. Then she lost twice, and won again and again. 
People came and went A'great shining heap of coin was raked 
before her, when suddenly, with its baleful gleam reflected in her 
eyes, she looked up into a face immediately opposite her on the 
other side of the table behind the players, a mesmeric face from 
which she could not withdraw her gaze. 

The glitter left her eyes, the hot colour her cheeks, the gold 
lay untouched before her, the familiar summons, * Faites vosjeux^ 
was unheeded and unanswered. As she looked, her own natural 
face with its charm of youth and beauty returned to her, the fever 
in her veins calmed, the hardness went out of the fresh young 
lips, the soft dark eyes deepened and clouded with tears, the 
frank guilelessness came back. Then, with sorrow and shame and 
a drooping face, she turned and went out, followed by her father — 
out into the scented crimson afterglow, and sat down on a bench 
by a mimosa bush with her face in her hands. 

What she had seen in the eyes bent upon her in pain and 
shame, mingled with deep tenderness and wounded reverence 
not yet slain, she scarcely knew but never forgot The eyes were 
good and brave, full of noble thought and pure feeling, of chivalry 
and loyalty, of gentleness and kindness — eyes that had seen much, 
endured much, and pitied more — the grave blue eyes of Mark 
Hilton. 

* My fault,' her father said. * It is no place for a girl, Grace. 
You shall never go there again — never.' 

*It is hell,' she sobbed. 'Father, I will never, never play 
again my whole life long. But if you enter that hell, I must 
follow.' 

* Never again. Grade — word of honour, girl.' He stood erect 
and still, as if on guard before her in the fading glow, strange 
hidden deeps touched and stirred in his heart. His own young 
daughter, the one cherished, spotless treasure of his heart, 
trembling on the brink of that black abyss — the thought was 
enough to stir the shallowest nature. Vice is always easy, often 
delightful, but in the beloved, the guarded, an own vice, passing 
down with the blood, a deadly heirloom ! He was not fond of a 
woman's tears, but he was glad of Grace's ; the child was his own 
again. The hard woman at the gaming table, with glittering 
eyes and fiercely avid face, was a stranger, a changeling. 

* I wish to Heaven I hadn't meddled,' Mark Hilton said next 
day ; * I did not think ' 
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* You never heard of fast Jack Dorrien ? You know her now. 
It 's a poor nature that can't resist temptation.' 

*It is a golden nature — that knows its weakness and con- 
quers it.' 

* Gold ? I hate the sound — Uoro^ For^ Gold. Are they not 
all vile ? Isn't money the root-curse of the world ? * 

* Hard to say what is the root-curse ; there are so many. There 
are blessings too. And one is ' 

She looked up at this standstill, wondering. His face was 
grave, the blue eyes burnt with still fire, the slender figure, with 
the strength and quiver of a lance, expressed reserves of spiritual 
power; something of awe and sweetness, something magnetic, 
trust-inspiring, irresistible, in this face attracted and soothed her. 
To look in the face of a man, young, loving life and capable of 
enjoyment, bound by no profession to live more strictly than 
others, and be quite sure that no ill thought is there, is an uplift- 
ing thing, almost an education. 

Grace's young deep eyes, raised in all reverence and a yearning 
that touched no earthly chord, absorbed the meaning of this 
face. It was outlined upon lemon branches starred with white 
blossom and yellow fruit, like that of a warrior saint on gold in 
some early altar-piece; leaf-filtered light made an aureole in 
the fair hair. Imagination sheathed the firm, square-shouldered 
figure in mail and set a plumed helm on the well-poised head, in 
the strong hand-clasp the cross-hilt of a two-handed sword : 
then all this vanished ; in its stead came the red English tunic 
with sash and belt — the prosaic reality was a ragged flannel jumper 
— and lion-hilted sword, the tall Engineer busby with dolman, 
aigrette and chin-strap ; the grave blue eyes looked out on a 
surge of turbaned dark faces and white-clothed figures. Black 
eyes glittered, a dark hand whirled a tulwar ; it flashed as it fell. 
Westering sunbeams purpled through lemon boughs ; the golden 
aureole turned crimson. Yet it was no angel, only a true and 
tender-hearted man, whose look had stirred unexpected depths 
of latent feeling, and made all base and ignoble things seem 
doubly vile. 

She was sitting sideways, one arm on the back of a bench, level 
sun-rays filtered through leaves upon her upturned face, with its 
parted lips and questioning, wistful glance, Uke a praying child's. 

*One blessing,' he repeated, *is^-coming — to this paradise. 
It is worth — losing the campaign — and much more to me.' 

The whole earth and sky and sea were smiling in a broad 
rosy glory ; she smiled back, still with that child-face. 

' It is a blessing,' she replied ; ' it is a paradise ; it has made 
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Laura well — and you too. How ill you looked ! ' She had not 
noticed, and scarcely noticed now, that the Shadow and skeleton, 
so different from the seven-foot paladin they imagined, had 
given place to a healthy and fairly good-looking young soldier, 
being too deeply impressed by the spiritual and intellectual to 
dwell upon the physical in this daily seen companion. 

* Qui si sana^ he said with a smile. Then, looking at the 
cross at her throat, * And that heals. I was afraid — so glad you 
accepted the symbol — and wear it' 

* Do you mean the little cross ? The symbol of what ? Chris- 
tianity ? But how could it suit me ? ' 

*The symbol of faith — patience, supreme love — of suffering, 
especially for others.' 

She looked down and away over the purpled sea. The lemon 
bloom was sweet, the breeze brought it near. 

* Ah ! ' she returned presently, * I see ; things I don't possess.' 
'Come in to tea,' she added, starting up with one of those 

abrupt changes of mood that never failed to charm. 

But she never forgot that Italian sunset, the sweet sea-breath 
and lemon-scents, the mosaic of leaf and blossom, the aureoled 
face, grave, sweet smile and deep voice, or the strong heart-throbs 
that they stirred. 



CHAPTER XII 

* Why didn't you speak to her ? Why didn't you take her away, 
Brin ? ' cried Sir Geoffrey, deeply moved. 

* Take a girl away from her father ? Make a scene and a 
scandal in a public place ? My dear uncle, what next ? ' 

* But didn't she see you ? Didn't she speak to you, ask after * 
— he could not finish the sentence; the raised hand hid the 
quivering mouth. 

* See ? She saw nothing but the table, the numbers, the money 
piles and the croupier's rake. Everybody was talking of her. 
She was within an ace of breaking the bank. I never saw a face 
so degraded and distorted in my life. I should not have re- 
cognised her but for her father. Dorrien is not a man for whom 
I have a marked respect. But I must do him the justice to say 
that even he appeared shocked and distressed, and tried to take 
her away. She just shook him off, almost pushed him away. 
It 's the taint in the blood. It will out.' 

* Poor child, poor unfortunate child ! What hope for her 
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while she has no better protector than her brute of a father? 
Never was a finer nature overthrown, Brinson. Such beauty and 
such intellect dragged in the dust, and a heart, oh ! a heart of 
gold. If she would but have stopped with us ! If I could but 
have persuaded her to leave them! What was Carrie doing? 
Absorbed in the younger girl ? She seems never to have cared 
for Grace ; Grace is a Harbord, the other a Dorrien. Why did 
I stay in Rome ? If I had been at Monaco I might have done 
something; scene or no scene, I'd have had her out of that 
gambling hell. This luck is the devil's own lure. It 's always 
so ; the beginner always has this devil's luck, else there would 
be no gamblers. They pass the rest of their life in trying and 
hoping for that first run of luck that never returns. Gad, Brin- 
son, the women are always the worst when they do go wrong. 
It took an archangel — the most beautiful in Heaven — ^to make 
a devil. Those hags at Homburg! I've seen them clawing 
their winnings. A male gambler is bad enough — but a woman. 
Once they lose ballast everything goes by the board. Grace, 
Grace gambling! The talk of the Riviera, of half Europe. 
You may be thankful for Pippin, Brin. He carCt go wrong.' 

Brinson had risen during this colloquy, with a haggard face 
and look as of physical pain ; the old man's expression stabbed 
him ; he could not support the sight of his quivering, drawn 
features. It was an agonised moment ; his burden had become 
too heavy to bear. 

* Even now,' continued Sir Geoffrey more calmly, but still with 
a shaking voice ; * it may not — may not — be too late. I '11 ask 
her to come, Brin, to come on a long visit I '11 overlook all her 
unkindness, her ingratitude — rudeness; my letters unanswered, the 
Christmas present unacknowledged — everything — ^simply ignore 
it all, write as if nothing had happened, and say only " Come." 
When she came I would keep her. Anything — anything — to 
save her ! ' 

* Ah 1 ' sighed Brinson, still unobserved by Sir Geoffrey. He 
was standing up by the mantelpiece behind him, looking with 
knitted brows and flaming glance on the agitated face and grey 
head bowed over the hands stayed on the knees, as the old man 
sat, leaning forward a little and gazing straight before him. 
* Would you do — that? Hardly, would you?' he added with 
hesitation. 

'Why not?' the old man growled, suddenly turning and 
du*ecting his blazing eyes upon his nephew's startled face. * Who 
could prevent me ? ' 
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* Who indeed ? But would you — like — to prostrate yourself — 
to renounce — ah ! — dignity — ah I self-respect ? ' 

* I should like,' thundered Sir Geoffrey, with a savage glance ; 
* I should like to fling you into a horse-pond ; you ' 

* Let me ask you to calm yourself,' returned Brinson, with a 
cold voice and steely eyes ; * you are scarcely aware of your own 
words ; you forget yourself.' 

* I 'm aware that I 'm damned if I '11 be dictated to by anybody 
in this house or any other.' 

'Many pardons. I understood you to ask my advice. I 
regret having given it You would doubtless prefer to be alone,' 
moving slowly away, with a slight bow and a hurt look. 

* Nonsense, nonsense, don't be so confoundedly touchy, Brin.' 
*My nature,' returned Brinson, pausing and speaking as if 

with difficulty, * is a sensitive one ; my position ' his voice 

failed. 

* Humbug and fiddle-faddle ! Your position is the best in the 
county. What were we talking about ? Monaco ? Dover there 
too, and she didn't see Dover ? Well ! well ! well ! Where are 
the Dorriens now ? Belwood is let, I know. I '11 write to Grace 
to-night.' 

* My cousin's present address,' he replied in a neutral voice, 
*is — I have it in my book; I'll go and get it — not far from 
Hyde Park ; they are in apartments.' 

'Don't disturb yourself; any time will do. Or perhaps you 
will fill up the address for me. Halloa ! what 's the matter now. 
Pippin ? ' 

The boy's voice had been heard singing the old lament — 

* Far, far, in fairy land, 

A fairy I was bom ' 



in the distance ; he now entered, still singing, started at sight of 
his father, recovered at sight of Sir Geoffrey, whom he approached; 
then, pressing his cheek against his great-uncle's shoulder, sighed 
into silence and peace. 

Brinson left the room and went to his study, where he found 
the locked post-bag of the latest delivery; this he unlocked, 
opened, and looked through with dexterous rapidity, seizing 
those letters he wanted. Among them were letters addressed to 
his uncle, one of which he opened without tearing the cover, 
read, and resealed ; another, having read it with a singular smile, 
he held over a lighted taper till it was ash ; the remainder he had 
thrown into an open tray placed for the purpose, and presently 
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fetched and distributed by a servant Having written a couple 
of letters later on, he took them to a post-box — of which there 
were two at Hardwin — in the principal hall, a box to which only 
two people had a key, the letter-carrier and Mr. Hythe-Harbord. 
The second box was near Sir Geoffrey's study. 

After Grace's singular run of luck, which all but broke the 
bank at the new Casino, and of which everybody but the family 
at Villa Bellosguardo was talking, Colonel Dorrien proposed a 
move, which was quickly effected, first to Belaggio, then to 
Switzerland, a delightful journey in those days. Mountain passes 
were climbed in a natural way, so that the meaning of the Alps 
penetrated the travellers' minds ; they felt the distance between 
Italy and Switzerland, the character of the Italian plains and 
hills, of the warm southern slopes and spurs, and the difference 
from the northern side ; in short, they travelled. In these days 
of funicular railways, Alpine tunnels and mountain railroads with 
clinging wheels, people go by parcel post in the dark, defiling 
and desecrating Nature's holiest places. The Shadow asked and 
received permission to accompany them. 

It was beautiful and pleasant to abide by the Swiss lakes and 
delight in the spring glory of Swiss pastures and orchards, all 
bloom and verdure, deep and rich. There was lingering here 
and making rounds there, and wondering at then untrodden 
peaks and steeps, now reckoned commonplace climbing. Switzer- 
land tasted and enjoyed, the Rhine was a joy and inspiration. 
Italian poetry was deserted for German legend, Volkslieder and 
history; such pleasant lingering there was along the haunted 
river that May was ending by the time they reached home, 
where Hilton had friends to visit before his return to India. 

Colonel Dorrien was far too practical a man not to have 
pocketed his daughter's winnings when, in her agitation, she 
left them ; he was also, though it cost him a pang, honourable 
enough to acquiesce in her passionate desire not to use them. 
They were therefore dispersed in various charities. 

Two hearts were heavy when the white English cliffs came 
in sight ; one of them was Grace Dorrien's. Never, never could 
the blissful experience, the easy untrammelled intercourse of 
those spring days be renewed. The next meeting would bring 
things to a climax. She would try to be a sister, but it would 
be bitter. If she had had any doubt of the nature of Mark 
Hilton's feeling, it was now removed. Laura had scarcely 
moved without his help; her every need and wish had been 
anticipated ; he had read to her, showed her this, told her that, 
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carried her cushions, sketch-books, shawls, sometimes Laura 
herself; persuaded her to make excursions apparently beyond 
her, by this and that arrangement for her; his eyes were ever 
upon her delicate face, with an expression that woke wild pam 
in Grace — singular anguish, like nothing ever felt or imagined 
before. Laura was so happy ; but her happiness pierced to the 
heart the sister who would have died for her a few weeks since. 
Grace thought of it in wakeful nights, felt it with passion too 
deep for thought, and wondered at her own bitterness, as healthy 
people wonder at the misery of disease when it surprises them. 
To grudge Laura her happiness, her low, contented laughter, 
her mirthful looks, her renewed health, her one deep draught of 
the wine of life ! Yet next day the old torture would begin again. 
Thinking of these things with quivering lip and clouded eye, 
she leant on the vesseVs side and looked sadly at the faint cold 
gleam of English cliffs, when she felt, rather than heard, light 
firm steps that set her pulses beating. The footsteps stopped ; 
she did not turn ; one stood by her side, unseen, but felt in every 
fibre ; she tried to think that this man was virtually her brother, 
her sister's lover, husband, her own— friend ; nothing more ; but 
everything within her revolted against the thought. 

* Home-like,' the well-known voice said; * nothing like those 
good grey English cliffs.' 

* Are you so glad to see them,' she asked, almost with 
reproach ; * when they end such — a pleasant tour ? ' 

'Still England is England, and after so many years abroad. 
Besides,' he added, his voice softening, * it will not be good-bye, 
only " Auf Wiedersehn / " A lovely word. Your father says you 
will all be in town for weeks ; I shall often be running up from 
the country, so that will be a pleasure for me. India is not a 
bad climate for consumptives. Of course it is a bitter banish- 
ment. I may be there a good many years. One cannot tell. 
My furlough will expire in the autumn. India is where promo- 
tion is most probable. The Mutiny has cleared the air for 
many a day. The hills are very beautiful, and pleasant, and 
healthy.' 

* An interesting country, no doubt, whatever the climate.' 

* The climate isn't so bad, if people live accordingly. Imagine 
what it would be if Hindoos insisted on living and dressing in 
England as they do in India. The young fellows who come out 
drink bitter beer, port, and brandy, and eat heating animal food, 
and all in excess ; when they drop, the climate is blamed. It 
is really a very good climate when properly treated.' 
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'Like everything else. Even I am sometimes good when 
people treat me well, Captain Hilton. Look at those porpoises ! 
How amusing they are ! I wonder if they are happy ? ' 

* I hope so. It is my faith that all life rejoices. Ah ! — Miss 
Dorrien — you— will you remember our Italian lessons? ' 

Her heart throbbed with something that was more fear than 
hope. She looked steadily at the waves dancing along by the 
vessel's side in the sunlight, and replied that she hoped she was 
not so ungrateful as not to do that. 

* The gratitude is on my side/ he returned. * It was the most 
delightful experience in my whole life.' 

The waves danced deliriously, their quick furrows fell away 
in a haste that made her giddy. He saw the warm crimson rush 
over her face with an answering flush ; she dared not look up. 
Sunny foam-crests curled and broke from pale green-blue ridges, 
the cliffs became whiter and more distinct, the engine's throb- 
throb quickened to a mad haste ; why must envious Time always 
speed moments we would fain keep? Colonel Dorrien, pacing 
the deck, paused and looked between the two heads, his field- 
glasses to his eyes. 

*We shall touch Dover pier in ten minutes. Jack,' he said, 
continuing his course. 

*But not the hearts of the custom-house people, daddy. 
Nothing under a gunpowder blast could do that.' 

* And then — Auf Wiedersehn ! But you will not — quite for- 
get—Mark Hilton ? ' 

* Not quite ' — very carelessly — * I 've one solitary virtue, I 'm 
grateful.' 

* By 'r leave, by 'r leave ! ' cried a sailor ; they stepped back to 
make room for an uncoiling cable and found themselves involved 
in the bustle of collecting packages and making ready to land. 

Colonel Dorrien got into a smoking-carriage when they were 
all settled, Captain Hilton receiving orders to take command of 
the party to London, which he did most effectively, providing 
them with strawberries, roses, papers, and other necessaries. 
Presently Laura dozed, Mrs. Dorrien was absorbed in the Satur- 
day Review^ Captain Hilton in the Times^ Grace seemed immersed 
in a novel, when she suddenly broke silence with — 

* Will she recognise you ? ' 

Mrs. Dorrien looked up in surprise, about to ask who was 
referred to, when Captain Hilton tranquilly replied — 

* I am sure she will. We exchanged pen-portraits.' 

Grace looked out of the window ; the train put on a spurt ; 
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fields and hedges, hills and houses, station after station rushed by 
with growing speed ; it slackened and they slowed into a station. 
Mrs. Dorrien's eyes were on her paper; Colonel Dorrien's 
handsome face appeared at the window, his voice boomed 
through clinking hammers, porters' shouts, and paper-boys' cries, 
asking admission for the remainder of the journey. 

* Wouldn't you like a cigar, Hilton ? ' he asked. 

* Not in the least ; I hate smoking in trains,' was the hasty 
rejoinder, added to an earnest admonition to Miss 1-aura to think 
of something she might want during the ten minutes' stoppage. 

* A chip out of the moon, Laurie ? ' her sister suggested, * or a 
message to the Flying Dutchman ? Do say something out of 
pure charity to Captain Hilton.' 

'Something to sweeten Jack's tongue,' Laura returned, and 
Captain Hilton observed that the peculiar charm of fruit was the 
blending of acid with sweet. 

* Nothing like a good salt olive to bring the full flavour from 
wine,' Colonel Dorrien added, and in a cruelly short space they 
thundered into the great echoing terminus, and the prose of life 
seemed to roll heavily back over everything, like a tall, slow- 
gathering wave that levels and extinguishes all. 

* Good-bye Disenchantment, good-bye Shadow ; we shall want 
you in this hot weather,' was heard, as Laura's sunny head peeped 
from the cab in which she sat with her mother and Mursell; 
Grace and her father following in another. 

When they were driving away in their old-fashioned growler, 
Grace turned and saw the Shadow standing like a statue on the 
platform, then, with a sudden impulse, she kissed her hand with 
a subtly sweet, seldom-seen flash of the eyes, and was gone. 

* Auf Wiedersehn 1 ' he said to himself, as he turned, and * Attf 
Wiedersehn ! ' she thought, as they rumbled away to their hotel. 

Poor people cannot ride, except on other people's horses; 
Grace could ride anything able to carry her weight ; fewer ladies 
rode in those days than in these; it was scarcely possible 
to ride in the Lady's Mile without attracting attention and 
becoming known. Women looked better comparatively on 
horseback in those days than in these, because the contrast 
between the neat hat and close-fitting habit, and the bulging 
atrocity of crinoline and amorphous upper garments, was 
greater ; there was all the difference between a moving cage 
covered with flimsy stuffs of discordant colours and a human 
being neatly and almost suitably clad. Even the dangerous, long, 
full habits of the Fifties gave a graceful sweep to a lady rider's 
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appearance. To ride was therefore to reveal the utmost beauty 
and grace of which women were capable, except in their baths. 

Miss Grace Dorrien was seldom in want of a mount when in 
town. She could break bad habits, conquer vices, show off every 
good point, and manage the unmanageable. She would fight 
with jibbers and buckers in the early mornings and ride them 
later ; she had plenty of friends to ride with her ; her father was 
proud of her horsemanship, her mother not averse to it ; she was 
the admiration of the Row. But envy dogs the progress of 
fame and success ; people were not wanting to say things of her. 
When people say things of others, they are usually nasty things — 
at all events, it was so in the fifties; no doubt in these late 
enlightened nineties we only speak of our friends to proclaim their 
virtues and indicate their charms. The things people said of 
poor Jack Dorrien were extremely nasty. 

One bright June day Mark Hilton was leaning on the rails, 
admiring the stream of wealthy and aristocratic humanity, when 
his vision was blessed by the apparition of Miss Grace Dorrien, on 
a beautiful bright bay with fiery nostrils and impatiently arched 
netk, dancing and trying to get^his head. What nerve and skill 
in the slim hand, so Jight yet so firm, curbing th^ proud creature, 
what grace in the slender, elastic figure, yielding to every motion 
of the horse, what brilliance of life and thought in the face that 
flashed at sight of him with a smile and bow, when, as by an 
afterthought, she bore towards the railing and reined in the 
dancing bay. 

*How are you? and how long are you in town? and when 
may I tell them to expect you ? * 

* I was hoping to call between five and six,' with mutual * Till 
thens,' was all that passed before the bay bounded on to rejoin 
the party. Then Captain Hilton, being alone in the crowd, 
heard things said of the bay's rider, and did not like them. He 
liked them so little that he found it necessary to mention them 
to Colonel Dorrien, thereby incurring his great anger, and risking 
his continued admission to the Dorrien circle. 

* Tongues will wag, and who escapes ? ' Colonel Dorrien asked 
angrily. 

* Miss Dorrien is not like others,' he ventured to reply ; * her 
beauty is so marked, of such distinction ; she is in every way so 
brilliant — that — in short, you ought to know.' 

*You mean well. Thanks, I'll be on the alert,' the father 
replied. War being thus averted, the two dined together in the 
presence of the unconscious cause of hostilities, whose conscience 
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was absolutely void of offence for almost the first time in her 
life — her social conscience, that is to say. It was not difficult 
for young women to transgress upon the arbitrary code of a 
prudish epoch, when to choose a hansom instead of a four- 
wheeler was to be fast, and to smoke scarcely heard of. Still it 
was singular that so much smoke arose from so very little fire, 
and that the epithet — pretty horsebreaker — was so persistently 
buzzed about, and even printed in the gossip papers that pre- 
ceded the World, wherein, instead of the name and title, such 
flimsy veils as — * the lovely and accomplished relative of a well- 
known north-country baronet,' or * of a gallant ex-officer of an 
exclusive cavalry regiment, residing not a hundred miles from 
the town of B ,* were used. 

Hearing it all later, Grace understood, and accounted for all. 
But at this time she could not understand why her riding was 
suddenly forbidden, or why some of her friends suddenly became 
so short-sighted as to be unable to recognise her when they met, 
while others displayed sudden and equally unaccountable desire 
for her company, especially in public 

The Duchess of Ormonde, for instance. That lady, having 
consented to le^ve cards on the Dorriens at the earnest desire of 
her son, thought an act so gracious exonerated her from all 
further recognition of their existence. The young duke, hope- 
lessly smitten at the Hardwin dance, had sinde that occasion 
received from Miss Dorrien what the Germans delicately call a 
basket — Heaven knows why — without being wholly discouraged 
or cured. Grace's astonishment was therefore great when the 
family received cards for an exclusive crush at the ducal mansion, 
still greater, when she was taken for a drive in the Park by the 
duchess herself, who called for her personally, and made a point 
of talking to her in the sight of the gay and shining spectacle 
given free to the public on June afternoons — less crowded by far 
in those days, less splendid on the whole, but offering individual 
equipages of greater magnificence and cost. All London was 
there; all London — that is, all in London worth knowing or 
thinking about — saw Grace Dorrien, sitting by the Duchess of 
Ormonde's side in a Parisian bonnet and gown, opposite a fasci- 
nated and well-contented duke. 

* I hope it won't raise false hopes, Laura,' Grace said on her 
return. * Poor boy I I can't think why mother made such a 
point of my going. I don't think she really wants me to have 
him ; she is far above wanting a worldly marflage for either of 
us. Not that I should much object to being a duchess, if some- 
body — else were the duke.' 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Among the friends suddenly visited with short-sightedness that 
prevented them from recognising Grace Dorrien at this time, was 
her own grandfather. Sir Geoffrey was less and less frequently 
in town with advancing years; he only came now for urgent 
business ; but when he came, he liked London to be inhabited, 
maintaining that an empty city is the most gloomy place on 
earth. He also liked to look about him, to see and be seen ; 
thus it came to pass that he enjoyed the opportunity of seeing 
the prettiest girl in London on a horse worth his weight in 
guineas, and ignoring her bow before the assembled actors in 
the great London show. 

* That 's my grandfather,' Miss Dorrien said to her companion ; 
*his sight is failing. I must scold him for not looking hard 
enough.' 

She did it that evening, thus : — 

* Dear Grannie, — You passed me in the Row to-day, but didn't 
see me. May I come and see you ? I had not heard of your being 
in town before. Charmed to see you looking so well. — Your most 
affectionate granddaughter, Grace Harbord Dorrien.' 

Great was her joy at receiving an answer next morning in her 
grandfather's handwriting. 

* At last,' she cried, * dear old man ! I knew it was all right ; 
and so it is.' Greater than her joy was her sorrow on reading 

this : — 

* Madam, — I duly received your impertinent letter, which I perused 
with the deepest surprise and indignation. 1 request that you will 
forbear to attempt any further communication with me. The day 
will no doubt dawn in which you will rue your evil behaviour and 
bitterly deplore your shameful mgratitude, as well as your shameless 
levity of conduct. That one so young should be so old in ill-doing 
is indeed a melancholy proof of human depravity. — I have the honour 
to be. Madam, your ob^Hient servant, Geoffrey Harbord.' 

Her mother would not condescend to ask what was the tenor 
of this letter, or betray the faintest interest in it. But she saw 
the joyous flush on her daughter's face at sight of the letter, 
which was brought in during the family breakfast, also the spasm 
of pain and ama5?fement that passed over her during its perusal, 
saw her lip quiver, and mortal pallor possess her countenance ; 
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and, for the first time in her life, she was inclined to side with 
her child against her father. 

* Why, Jack,' cried her father, * I 'm afraid you Ve had a nasty 
one. Never mind, old boy. Times will turn.' 

*You are not as clever as you thought. Miss Jack,' Laura 
commented. * What Cousin Brinson said was true after all.' 

Grace, scarcely hearing, looked straight before her, with eyes 
dimmed by extreme pain, and thought and thought — amongst 
other things she thought of Monaco, and wondered if that had 
come to Brinson's ears and been carried, distorted and enlarged, 
to her grandfather. Mrs. Dorrien looked on with extreme con- 
cefti, mixed with despair of Grace, as one who had wrought her 
own destruction, and rebuked Laura for her unsympathetic com- 
ment. When they rose from table, Grace took her mother aside 
to tell her that her grandfather had formally cast her off, owing, 
apparently, to some calumnies heard of her. 

*But, indeed,' she added, *I had done nothing between 
Christmas and Monaco. And since that I 've not been in one 
scrape — not one smallest scrape.' 

*My dear Grace, I knew your grandfather long before you 
were born,' her mother replied ; * it is a subject on which the less 
said the better. I am glad to observe that you are learning to 
conduct yourself with some degree of propriety. But you must 
not be surprised if the consequences of your old follies follow 
you. It is easy to earn a bad name, not easy to lose it.' 

Her father was even more perturbed than her mother on hear- 
ing this misfortune. 

* The fact is,' he said, ' you are too good-looking, my dear. . It 
doesn't do for a girl without a penny to be too good-looking. 
Besides, it 's the kind of good looks. The little 'un is as pretty 
a girl as I know, but such a quiet style. But you can't be hidden. 
With your dash and go and height and colour, why — it 's noticed 
a mile off; it strikes the eye. It's a misfortune. Remember, 
my dear, that a girl of your appearance has to be much more 
careful than — I won't say a plain one, but one like little Laura, 
for instance. You see — h'm, ah — she doesn't challenge atten- 
tion. I wish to goodness you hadn't such a rackety old father. 
I have not taken proper rare of you. I let you have your head 
when I ought to have held you in. And you 've been a handful. 
Jack — a deuce of a handful, my dear.' 

* But, Daddy, I 'm good now, I am indeed. I 've not been in 
disgrace — except that one afternoon — since the pink topaz neck- 
face. I was younger then, Daddy dear,' she sobbed. * Oh, this 
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is Brinson's work. He spies upon us and dogs us wherever we 
go. When there is anything to take hold of, he magnifies and 
distorts it, and poor dear Grannie believes every word he 
says. 

* Well, the long and the short of it is that — / must turn over a 
new leaf; I must look after you more. You must never ride 
without me till we can have our own horses again — it won't be 
long now — and then I '11 never touch a card again, Jack dear, 
never.' 

* Oh, Dad ! how often have you said that ? It wasn't cards at 
Monaco.' 

* I '11 stick to it this time — I '11 never touch a card again. And 
I '11 have nothing to do with books or bookmakers. Give up all 
the meetings.' 

* Bookmakers ? ' exclaimed his daughter, under the impression 
that devotion to literature and literary people was not amongst 
the foibles of her sire. * Meetings ? ' 

* Except perhaps the May meetings,' he added, * and Good- 
wood and Ascot. Hard to give them up. But no more books 
for me. A friendly sweepstake or so, or a little playful backing 
of favourites. And I don't think a little old fogey whist at 
shilling points would be amiss. But I '11 keep off the turf, give 
up books, and go to no more meetings. I 'm not so young as I 
was, Jack. Time to be domestic at fifty odd,' he added, with a 
pious melancholy affecting to see. * I 'm not mercenary, Grace, 
nor a tuft-hunter ; but it isn't every girl that has the chance of 
marrying a duke — and a steady one, mind you. It would set us 
all on our legs again.' 

* No go. Dad ; don't think of it. I couldn't stand his Grace, 
indeed.' 

* Try ; think it over,' he urged, encouraged by the red rush of 
colour at the first allusion. * A double wedding ; Hilton and the 
little 'un, his Grace and my Grace, bevies of bridesmaids, bishops, 
and bell-ringing. It would be a stunning finale to the season. 
The end crowns all. Hilton goes out in the autumn, the climate 
would suit Laura, and the strawberry leaves wouldn't be amiss 
for you.' 

* Drop it, Daddy. If you set your heart on a coronet, you will 
be disappointed. He knows it ; I have held out no false hopes 
indeed. My flirting days are over. I shall never wear a coronet 
or crown of any kind, you will see,' she added, leaving the room 
hurriedly, throwing a laughing glance behind. 

•Jove,' said her father, *what a duchess she would make! 
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Not a woman in the peerage could come near her. Beauty, 
wit, worth, and birth. Dorrien blood is blue, though 1 am a 
shady one. Harbord blood is blue. And to call her, her, my 
Grace, my pretty bright bird, a " pretty horsebreaker ! *' — in print 
too, the cowardly curs 1 T'm not sure that I ought not to thrash 
or shoot some of them, whatever they may say about making a 
scandal of it' 

So he repeated later to his wife, who implored him to do 
nothing of the kind. 

* Once let an imputation rest on a girl,' she said, * and it is 
never removed. It is always, " What was that story about So-and- 
so ? " And no matter how innocent she may be proved, the mud 
sticks, the association is never forgotten. For Heaven's sake, 
Clarence, do nothing. The duchess has done what no one else 
could. Only let us ignore it, and be careful where she goes and 
what she does. She is daily becoming more discreet. She is 
clever and observant, and is gaining some knowledge of the 
world. We can but shield her and be careful.' 

With all his faults and shortcomings, Clarence Dorrien had 
the deepest respect for the wife whom he wronged and made 
unhappy ; he credited her with wisdom and knowledge of life ; 
she had, in his opinion, made but one error of judgment — in 
marrying him, for which he sincerely pitied her. Therefore he 
yielded to her judgment and took her advice whenever it did 
not interfere with his pleasures. But it was hard — more than 
hard — to hear his child called a pretty horsebreaker, a name 
given at that time to the silk-attired scapegoat of civilised vice, 
who may not be even named in the ears of civilised vice, 
glaringly visible though she be in city and suburb, and well 
known by many an euphonious changing alias. But of this 
Grace Dorrien — happily for her — knew nothing, though she bitterly 
rued the consequences. 

Mark Hilton saw the Dorriens two or three times in town, 
and more than once in Scarborough in August. Grace was 
wearing the filigree cross on the last occasion. He remembered 
long the gleam of sunshine upon it, and found himself wondering 
when he should see it again. When indeed, and where and 
how, he little dreamed ; but he remembered when it came to 
pass. Blessed gift of blindness to the future! In September 
he went by the old overland route to India, hurriedly at the last, 
owing to arrangements depending on others, thus missing the 
farewell visit intended to the Dorriens. He alone was dis- 
appointed by this change of plan. 
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* Gone ! ' cried Grace, in a curiously strained voice, when the 
contents of his parting letter to Mrs. Dorrien were briefly 
summarised. 

* What a shame ! ' Laura pouted ; * I really think the Shadow 
might have had the civility to call. Sisters indeed ! Dis- 
enchantment is his proper name.' 

* Well said, little 'un ! ' cried her father, who liked a girl of 
spirit. * After all, what dismal things good-byes are! Hilton 
probably funked it — couldn't trust himself. Who blames him ? 
She won't have to wear the willow,' he confided to Grace later ; 
* but, of course, he can't marry yet, as he told us.' 

Grace made no reply; she held her hand over her heart, 
feeling as if the bitterness of something more than death were 
past. Disenchantment and shadow had entered her life. She 
knew the Vita Nuova almost by heart, laughed less, and thought 
more than in former days. 

The Shadow, by this time half across Europe, and talking to 
his relations, was wondering, while he made cross-questions and 
crooked answers, at the change perceptible in Grace. It was 
something sad, almost tragic. What could it be ? The family 
skeletons were old friends. Had she heard and appreciated the 
slander upon her name? How wicked, cruel, and cowardly 
such slanders are! Why could not the founder of this be 
hunted down and made to pay in the light for his dastardly 
blow in the dark ? It would have fared ill with him in the hands 
of Mark Hilton ; little mercy would he have received in that 
quarter. It was some man's doing. A woman wronged or 
scorned is malignant ; but for pure, unscrupulous malignity, a 
man is needed. His hate is cold and continuous ; it knows no 
weariness, no slackening, stops at nothing, is cruel as death, 
pitiless as the grave. A hating woman is a cubless tigress ; a 
hating man, an unchained demon. 

Mark Hilton had this advantage over the common run of men 
— he knew only good and average women, and men of various 
degrees, good and bad, some as vicious as society will tolerate, 
and that is very vicious. Society says to men, ^ Fais ce que 
votddras^ but respect conventional honour; rob thy neighbour 
of everything but riches. * Seem to be neither too evil nor too 
good ; all else is forgiven.' Average man through all ages has 
known too much of depraved women, too little of average 
women. Hence world-old calumnies, hoary traditions of 
female spite and venom. But Mark Hilton could respect and 
honour womanhood. He who can respect women is not far from 
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respecting himself; he who respects himself can love and honour 
humanity, worship the divine and adore the ideal. 

The Dorriens were at Belwood when the Shadow's farewell 
letter arrived. Their circumstances were for the moment easy ; 
the place had greatly benefited by the year and a half s tenancy 
of a rich retired merchant, who had, Colonel Dorrien averred, 
imparted an air of * beastly bourgeois comfort to everything. 
* The place reeks with respectability,' he complained. He found 
it so dull after a short stay, solaced by partridges and pheasants, 
and so damp from the frequent water and tea drinking and 
absence of tobacco during the tenancy, that an instant flight 
to a German bath became necessary to combat rheumatic twinges, 
to which he was always liable in dull places. 

The ladies remained at Belwood, talking much of the lost 
Shadow, who was to return to England in a year, a circumstance 
to which much importance was attached, since it was an open secret 
that he was to return in the character of an approved suitor. 

'Engagements,' Mrs. Dorrien said in the presence of her 
daughters, 'should not lightly be made, still less marriages. 
Many an ebb and flow takes place in young people's fancy before 
the high tide of feeling sets in ; it is well to pause and reflect 
and taste the savour of life before deciding its whole tenor.' 

This saying, to the astonishment of her family, Miss Laura 
Dorrien interpreted as a large and liberal licence to flirt with- 
out losing demureness and propriety. Contemplation of coflins 
no longer charmed this young damsel; the vision of her own 
wax-white features, frozen in the pathos of death, bedewed by 
the tears of a mourning family, began to pall upon her; she 
now preferred that of her daily increasing charms in mirrors ; she 
found it more amusing to adorn her living form with flowers 
in reality than the same with potential flowers in fancy ; while 
the actual sufferings of subaltern officers, curates, and gilded 
male youth, from her living beauty were more pleasing to think 
of than the probable pangs of bereaved friends from the sight of 
her dead face. She pitied them all, and found pity an exquisite 
sensation. But all these bad things were done so discreetly and 
with looks of such angelic innocence, that the wrath of ruling 
powers was never drawn down on her sunny little head ; and, as 
has already been shown, she retained sufficient consciousness of 
virtue to be able to rebuke her sister, whose 'native blackguardism,' 
as her father styled the amiable weaknesses of early youth, was too 
notorious to leave her any right to quell the exuberance of Laura's. 

So, when the twenty-first birthday came round to Grace, and 
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found her, as has been seen already, in a desponding and 
melancholy, rather than a cheerful and thankful, frame of mind, 
little Miss Laura scolded her well. 

*Ah, Laurie,' her sister replied, 'if you knew what I know, 
you would not be much more grateful than I am/ . 

* Ah, but what do you know r ' Laura quickly asked. * Jack 
dear, how unkind you are, always keeping things from 
me ! ' 

* I know,' she replied slowly, putting a forefinger gently into a 
dimple in each of Laura's pink cheeks to emphasise her words, 
*that — I — shall — die — an old maid — providing — I live long 
enough.' 

But Laura knew that she meant something else. 

They went into the breakfast-room, Grace thinking of what 
she knew — namely, the melancholy result of Colonel Dorrien's 
attempt to cure his rheumatism in the German manner. Her 
eyes were as observant as they were bright ; she had been told 
nothing, but inferred much, from signs of tears on her mother*s 
face, gloomy discontent on her father's, with other too familiar 
evidence that things were not as they should be. 

The birthday wishes, mixed by her father with vague hints of 
his * cursed luck,' and emphasised by her mother with unusual 
warmth, and an agitation quite unusual to that stately, often stern, 
woman, filled Grare with amazement. Had they detected her 
secret? Did they wish to salve the hidden wound? she 
wondered. * I shall never pass another birthday at Hardwin till 
it is mine,' she said, recalling the last birthday. 

* Yours ! ' cried her father. * 'Pon my life, Jack, you 're a cool 
hand.' 

'Father dear, you ought not to have done this,' she said, 
opening a case containing a string of pearls, tears scalding her 
eyes at the thought that those pearls, in a Paris box, had 
probably much to do with the ill-omened visit to the Continent. 
* It was a kind thought — but ' 

* But it 's hard lines not to be let give a coming-of-age present 
to an eldest child,' he added. * For goodness' sake, no water- 
works. Jack ! Why, what 's come over the girl ? ' 

*/ shouldn't cry if mother had given t/te the sapphires,' 
murmured Laura, not without envy of the well-known jewels 
that had been Lady Grace Harbord's before her marriage, and 
Mrs. Dorrien's on her twenty-first birthday. 

* I — I don't think I ought to have so many things,* Grace 
replied, winding the pearls round her throat, and looking 
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pensively in a mirror at the effect. * I '11 wear them all to-night ; 
they '11 go with white satin charmingly.' 

* The Garenne sapphires were and are always for the eldest 
daughter, Laura,' their mother said. * You will rerne-aber that, 
Grace, and hand them on.* 

* And if I have no children, mother ? ' 

* Then to Laura's, my de:ir. And if there are no daughters at 
all, back to the Garennes, not Harbords — certainly not to 
strangers.' 

*Well, well, one can't come of age more than once. It 
seems about as lively and amusing as the Day of Judgment. 
What is to be the order of the day. Daddy? Pheasants? A 
walk round the farm ? Billiards ? ' 

It appeared that a good deal of business was to be transacted, 
and that Grace was at once to exercise her new legal rights by 
signing and witnessing documents. 

* Where am I to write my name? My name isn't spinster. 
Do men put bachelor after their names? Why not? When 
one comes in to nothing, what can one have to sign?' were 
among the flippant, light-hearted comments with which Miss 
Dorrien accompanied a ceremony regarded by her parents with 
the utmost gravity ; in the midst of which Mrs. Dorrien, with a 
pinched and haggard face, looked up and said tremulously, * Are 
expectations nothing, Grace ? ' 

* Less than nothing ; that is, if they are pleasant.' 

* Pray be serious and give your attention for once,' her mother 
returned in an agitated voice, while her father pished and 
pshawed and expatiated on feminine incapacity for business. 

* There,' he exclaimed at last, taking the pen she had used 
and flinging it into a waste-paper basket, * that nuisance is over ! 
Let us go to the billiard-room. Is your hand firm, Grace ? ' 

* Firm as a rock. But, mother ! What is the matter ? ' she 
cried, turning as she was leaving the room and going back to her 
mother, who was white as death, and shaking like a reed. 

* Touch of ague ? ' her husband asked, rather grimly. * Cold 
fit ? Glass of port ? ' 

* It is nothing,' Mrs Dorrien replied, passing her handkerchief 
over her brow. * Nothing,' she faltered. 

The day was close and warm for the season, a damp, still 
October day. Grace paused, looking from the beckoning father 
to the shuddering mother, who asked to be left, saying she was 
better alone, a turn in the fresh air would restore her. Then the 
daughter, yielding to the filial instinct her mother so often 
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repelled, bent and softly kissed her; whereupon Mrs. Dorrien, 
averting her head, began to sob heavily, while her husband, 
gnawing his heavy moustache and looking darkly on the scene, 
called his daughter away. 

* She '11 be all right in a minute. Upset by birthdays, always 
was,' he explained. 'Women are so deuced soft-hearted; all 
the better for us.' 

Yet Grace observed that her father could scarcely place his 
cue properly, so infected was he by the ague fit that had visited 
her mother; his strokes were wild and feeble; her own, firm 
enough, were badly aimed ; it was a very poor game, and scarcely 
improved by the brandy and soda the worthy Colonel took to 
steady his nerves. 

Half the county and a contingent of cavalry and infantry from 
adjacent barracks danced at Belwood on that evening. The 
Garenne sapphires flashed with less lustre than their wearer's 
eyes ; she, to all appearance, was gay, as became the heroine of 
the evening. Every dance was conscientiously danced with 
proper partners, no favour shown, no flirtations. The gentle, 
blue eyes of Miss Laura were far more mischievous than her 
sister's dark orbs ; her card was by no means strictly adhered to ; 
distracted youths were more than once seen searching high and 
searching low for an absent, sylph-like form, discovered, if at all, 
too late, in some secluded nook, in serious emotional converse 
with a preceding partner, but with a face of angelic innocence 
and words of sad regret for unavoidable mistakes in the hiero- 
glyphics representing partners on her programme. Laura was 
considered so good that she was not half chaperoned either by 
father or mother, who were continually preoccupied with anticipa- 
tions of her sister's misdeeds. Great is the power of a good 
or a bad name ; acquire the first, and fay ce que vouldras ; the 
second, and you may not move a finger without scandal. 

The band played as delightfully as military string bands can. 
Once they played a waltz, probably *The Guards,' then in 
vogue. During the Dorriens' stay in town the Shadow had 
waltzed with Grace to that melody. A slight, undulating, yearn- 
ing melody it was, entirely without distinction. A solid English 
squire was revolving to it with a tall girl in white satin, sapphires, 
and pearls. The solid squire vanished from the sight of those 
dark eyes, the Shadow's shadow filling his place. At the same 
moment, or as near it as geography and the use of the globes 
permitted, the Shadow himself was softly whistling the same air. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

A WEEK later an entertainment similar to that once rehearsed at 
Hardwin was given to an audience of one in Miss Dorrien's 
sleeping apartment at Belwood Grange. A dull dinner party had 
occurred in the evening, consisting of what Colonel Dorrien 
termed the Heavy Brigade, the guests at which had all passed 
life's meridian without distinguishing themselves. Most unfor- 
timately, Colonel Dorrien, who had been summoned unexpectedly 
to town in the morning, was unable to return by the evening, a 
telegraphic despatch to that effect arriving after the guests were 
assembled. 

The word telegram at this date was still uncoined, the barbaric 
'wire' unimagined; telegraphic communications were rare and 
expensive ; to receive one was an event ; women trembled and 
swooned at sight of the thin brown envelope ; men looked grave ; 
households were thrown into consternation. Trivial messages 
were not then flashed over the world by this august, newly- 
found Ariel ; nor was language yet debased by the exigencies of 
compression. Therefore the guests knew that important, possibly 
tragic, events deprived them of their host. Yet Miss Dorrien 
was not only quite unruffled by the telegram, but strongly sus- 
pected it to be a fabrication on the part of her volatile parent, 
whom she knew to be intolerant of the deadly respectability of 
the Heavy Brigade. 

The Brigade had passed a pleasant evening, well fed and well 
amused. They had listened to anecdotes of premiers, generals, 
bishops, and other celebrities, whom or whose intimate friends 
Miss Dorrien had met in society ; anecdotes not entirely founded 
on fact ; oddly enough, similar anecdotes had been told of other 
distinguished people a century or so before. After dinner they 
had heard classic music on harp and piano, and many light and 
gay songs and duets to a guitar. Whist had been attempted. 

When the last carriage had rumbled away and chamber candle- 
sticks been taken, a young lady, in evening dress of the period, 
cut low, straight across the shoulders, and adorned with a pendent 
curtain of lace styled a bertha, with very tight short sleeves and 
balloony flounced skirts of incredible circumference, carried upon 
a steel cage, now dropped — a slim figure with streaming dark hair, 
emergent from a sea of pale-pink drapery, was anticipating by 
some forty years the modem amusement of skirt-dancing, with 
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the addition of a wild impromptu chant, to the admiration and 
delight of a fair-haired damsel in diaphanous blue. Soon the 
infection took the latter, and, dropping her own cage^ and 
stepping from it, she formed a blue convolvulus, gyrating 
opposite the pink one. To whom enter Jane Mursell, crying — 

* Miss Greece,' to unheeding ears ; then * Miss Laura,' with 
similar results. 

* I 'd be a butterfly,' sang the pink lady. * Born in a bowah,' 
responded the blue one, letting her fair hair fly madly loose, and 
whirling with only less skill and rapidity than the pink, who was 
now an angel with double wings. Thereupon Mursell, becoming 
importunate, was seized and whirled, first by one, and then by the 
other, till she begged for mercy, and was dropped breathless on a 
sofa, the cushions of which lay about the room, where they had 
been hurled by the dancers at each other, with flowers, gloves, 
and handkerchiefs. 

Then it was that the stately presence of Mrs. Dorrien, still 
fully dressed, was perceived by her eldest daughter, who at once 
ceased to be a butterfly, and approached her wfih a court curtsey, 
on rising gracefully from which, and looking her mother straight 
in the eyes, expecting a sharp rebuke, her own face changed, she 
smoothed back her wild hair, and falteringly asked, in a low 
voice — 

* Mother ! what is it ? ' 

Mrs. Dorrien's face was pale and strange, her mouth twitched; 
the diamonds on her neck flashed with spasmodic, heaving 
breath ; she could scarcely speak ; there was a wild, piteous appeal 
in her eyes that went to her daughter's heart. Signing to Grace 
to follow, she left the room, and on reaching her own, shut the 
door and locked it, sinking on a sofa before the fire, and rocking 
to and fro as if in agony. Grace sat by her, passed her arm 
round her and waited, while the mother fought with her agitation, 
and then gasped out in a stifled shriek — 

* Your father ! ' 

It seemed to Grace that she had known it all long ago and was 
quite familiar with it, as an old, old tale ; she drew closer to her 
mother, and gently stroked the white arm next her, thinking how 
well violet velvet became her; still she said nothing. Mrs. 
Dorrien sobbed in dry, heavy sobs, her head bowed, her pale 
mouth trembling. At last she said in a low, strained voice — 

* What shall I do ? I am — so — frightened.' 

1 Figures of the cage are to be found at the British Museum in the illuminaterl 
chronicles of Punch. 
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* Where is he ? ' came in Grace's musical lower notes. 

* He must — have reached — Calais/ her mother gasped, gaining 
self-command as she spoke. * It was — it was cards — club — at a 
— the — I don't remember which — they accused him ' 

* No/ Grace moaned, white and sick, * not true, no- 



* Accused him ' continued Mrs. Dorrien, unheeding the 

interruption. * He challenged — the man.' 

* Mother dear,' asked Grace, * how can you possibly know this ? ' 

* He challenged him two days ago ; I saw the reply by accident. 
They had — oh, Grace — they had asked him to — resign. It was 
Major Blackwell who — said — told — Clarence of — of the — the 

marked card ' At the word her voice rose to a faint shriek — * I 

ought not to speak, I ought not — but I cannot — I cannot — bear 
it. We must keep it from — from Laura, — No one, no one 
knows — my brain — it is turning — dishonoured — Grace, Grace 
— Am I mad ? ' 

*No, dear, no; you are upset, tired, fanciful,' she replied, 
trembling and white, and wondering why she was not mad her- 
self. Yet it seemed an old story heard long ago, of dark forgotten 
pain. * But the telegraphic despatch ? ' she asked gently after a 
while ; * what was that ? ' 

* Clarence — promised — to let me know — if — if he was cleared. 
The word was to be — " Clear day, cannot return to-night." That 
meant that he would come to-morrow and all be well. But the 
message was — " Over the water, cannot return to-night." That 
means he will never be in England again — alive. And he thought 
that we should go abroad too. For the winter first — as last year. 
But to return no more. He left the message to be handed in at 
Dover and telegraphed after he — left England. That tells me it 
is Calais. Grace, what shall we do ? What can we do ? ' 

* Mother dear,' she said gently, * you are very tired. Did you 
sleep well last night ? ' 

* Sleep ! ' she cried, * sleep with that upon me ! Good Heavens ! 
It is — now three nights — I have not slept since I heard it, not 
once. How could I ? ' 

* You must,' her daughter said, placing her hand on her mother's 
burning brow. * Mother, you must sleep, else you will go mad. 
We can do nothing unless you know of an address that would 
reach him.' 

*I know nothing — nothing. But I fear — oh, I fear, that 
Blackwell is at Calais too.' She began to tremble convulsively. 
Grace soothed and caressed her, softly removing the jewels she 
wore. 
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* It will not be as bad as you think,' she said ; * it will all come 
right in time. But you must sleep now, and to-morrow we may 
have — a message/ 

Mrs. Dorrien shuddered, knowing what the message might be, 
but she submitted to have her dress removed and her hair brushed, 
and consented to take a sleeping draught, prescribed and kept at 
hand for severe pain she had recently had. Grace stood behind 
her, carefully and gently brushing out the long, thick hair, con- 
fident in the mesmeric influence of the brush, and looking out of 
dark, deep eyes she did not recognise as her own in the mirror 
above Mrs. Dorrien's head, while she spoke in calm, even tones, 
and seeing a more restful expression steal over the pale, haggard 
face beneath the brush strokes. 

* Does Mursell know ? ' she asked presently, in a voice that 
seemed to belong to some one else. 

* She only suspects,' was the reply, interrupted by a stifled cry 
from Grace, whose eye was suddenly caught by the gleam ^f 
jewels on her own neck. 

*The pearls, the birthday pearls,' she whispered, feeling 
each separate jewel on her throat burning into the flesh beneath 
it. Her mother looked up and saw them gleaming white on the 
satiny whiteness of the young neck in the glass ; a hand was 
clutching them as if to tear them off. 

* The pearls, ah ! poor Clarence. Do not fear, Grace ; nothing 
is wrong with them. He has many, so many, good qualities, my 
poor, poor husband. But we must go, go to him at once.' 

* We will go together, you and I,' Grace replied, subduing the 
violent trembling that had seized her. * But to-night you must 
sleep. To-morrow we will arrange all.' 

* Mother is resting well, Mursie,' she said ten minutes later to 
the anxious, bewildered Mursell ; * I helped her to bed \ she will 
sleep now. She was worried by my father's absence. There is 
trouble, Mursie dear. But no one must know. Don't try to 
know. Good-night. No, thank you, it is late, I will slip quickly 
to bed. I want nothing. Dear, dear old Mursie ! ' 

Poor Jack Dorrien slept little that night. She took the pearls 
with a shudder from her neck and put them away out of sight, 
then sat, still as a stone, before her fire, always with the piteous, help- 
less appeal of her mother's face before her. Once she stole softly to 
her room and found her sleeping a heavy artificial sleep, then she 
returned to lie restless and tossing on her own bed. It seemed 
to her that nothing mattered now, or would or could matter ever 
any more, except to shelter and succour that poor broken mother 
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and innocent, unconscious Laura. Everything had come to an 
end with a sudden shock, too severe, too crushing, for pain. All 
feeling but that one deep, protecting instinct was numbed and 
still. Once, in a gleam from the watch-light she burnt in case 
her mother should wake and want her, she saw the pink dress 
thrown carelessly over a chair, upset in the mad merriment of a 
few hours since, and smiled to think that the young flushed 
Mcenad whirling in the exuberance of her fresh vitality had been 
— who ? Not herself. She seemed to see the girls whirling in 
their wild gaiety as if they were strangers, with a faint wonder at 
their folly. Everything hoped or feared before seemed trivial and 
unimportant by the side of this deadly thing. Yet she was quite 
sure that she had foreseen it and gone through it all before in 
some strange pre-natal or dream rehearsal. Her brain was clear 
and acute; she decided what to do in every possible issue to 
what she had heard brokenly the night before. Finally, towards 
dawn, nature exacted her due, and she slept profoundly far into 
the bright morning. 

All the next day was passed in tension of horrible suspense. 
Laura was sent off early with Mursell on a shopping excursion. 
Mrs. Dorrien, refreshed and calmed by her sleep, wandered aim- 
lessly in and out of the house, sometimes studying trains and 
boats in Bradshaw^ sometimes trying to read. 

In the evening the bolt fell. 

The telegram stated that Colonel Dorrien was ill at a certain 
hotel at Calais — nothing more. The name of the sender was 
unknown to the Dorriens. 

* He is dead,' Mrs. Dorrien said in the dry accent of despair. 
Twenty-four hours later the mother and daughter were standing 

by Colonel Dorrien's bedside, Laura being left at Belwood with 
Mursell. He was badly, fatally wounded, but alive and perfectly 
conscious, glad and touched to the heart to see them. 

'Rubbish shot here,' he said with a quivering mouth and 
faint voice. *Best so. No good to anybody. Never was. 
Jack, Jack, I 'm not fit to be kissed.' 

All that Grace could say was, * Oh ! Daddy, Daddy, don't die ! ' 

* I must die, my dear,' he said presently, when they were more 
tranquil. * It 's the only creditable thing I ever did in my life — 
except marrying you, Carrie. Even that wasn't a straight thing, 
and I Ve been a miserable husband to you.' 

* Clarence, Clarence, my very own,' the poor woman sobbed, 
* I might have made you happier. I ought to have had more 
patience.' 
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* Any amount would have come in handy, Carrie. Poor girl, 
you made a bad investment the day you married me. Poor 
girl ! ' 

He was a good swordsman, but he had not chosen the 
weapons. Major Blackwell was a dead shot, but held it pure 
murder for two men to stand at measured distance and shoot 
each other dead in cold blood. With swords there is the skill of 
defence as well as attack, infinitely more play of manhood and 
courage, and less danger. Men may fight with swords; it is 
incredible that any but demons should fight with pistols. 
Those who witnessed the duel — they were three, two seconds 
and a doctor — said it was a fine sight, a noble display of 
science and strength. Colonel Dorrien drew first blood. 
Major Blackwell was French by his mother ; this was not 
his first duel. Colonel* Dorrien was satisfied, his honour 
was avenged, his adversary's blood had wiped out the insult: 
not so Major Blackwell, whose wound was slight and super- 
ficial. They were both fine, well-moulded men, about the 
same height and build, Blackwell many years the younger, 
and still on active service. His Gallic blood warmed with the 
fire of the clashing swords — Gallic and British blood make 
a deadly blend — blood was drawn on each side. Dorrien was 
now on the defensive, Blackwell the assailant ; the older man's 
guard gradually became slower and less effective, till it was 
passed, and he fell. Blackwell, having asked pardon and shaken 
a limp, damp, apparently dying hand, fled, wondering, in the 
sudden cooling of his blood, why he had done it. So Cain 
probably wondered. 

But of these things the mother and daughter heard nothing 
till later. The cause of the duel, they were then told, was a glass 
of wine dashed in a face. 

Poor Dorrien had not thought they would come to him 
when he sent the message ; he had only meant to break the 
shock. The vital flame flared up under the stimulus of this great 
joy, but sank all the more rapidly afterwards. It soon became 
apparent by the increasing pallor and sharpness of his face that 
his hours, nay, moments, were numbered. 

* Clarence, shall we pray ? ' his wife asked, Grace being absent 
to get something for her father. 

* Say first that you forgive me, Carrie. For three whole years 
I was faithful to you, I was indeed.' 

* All is forgiven, dearest, all. But — but — Grace,' she faltered, 
just as the latter returned. . 

M 
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* Forgive me, Grace,' he murmured, in a diminishing voice. * I 
meant to put it straight — I did indeed. I was desperate, my 
dear, so desperate. And now — too late.' 

'There is nothing to forgive,' she replied, thinking he was 
wandering, and bending low to catch the ebbing voice. 

* Signature ' he murmured more faintly. * I meant — well. 

Dear Jack — lile lass.' The eyes closed, the voice died to the 
inarticulate murmurs of a wandering mind. 

All was soon over ; Clarence Dorrien^s last card was played ; 
he had run through his last fortune j the wife he had loved and 
wronged was a widow. 

*A cardsharper,' Sir Geoffrey was saying at the moment. 
* Poor Carrie ! Well, she made her bed, and she must lie on it. 
And she deserves it. She had no pity on her poor, lonely father 
— no pity and no penitence. Nowhere now for her to hide her 
head. The only good news now would be the beast's death.' 

The wind was roaring round Hardwin Hall, shuddering and 
shrieking among towers and battlements ; every now and then a 
storm of rain and hail volleyed small shot upon the windows and 
hissed in the fires ; it was a proper autumn night, when it is 
pleasant to sit by a blazing hearth and listen to warring winds 
outside, and be all the cosier for the contrast. 

Sir Geoffrey was sitting up late in the library, chatting and 
listening to the storm, that was too loud for sleep. Brinson put 
a fresh pine-log on the fire ; the flame licked the resinous drops 
upon it, and coiled lovingly round it, bringing out its sharp, 
wholesome fragrance. In a cosy, firelit room on the first floor. 
Pippin, roused by the storm, sat up in his bed, shivering, pale, 
and wild-eyed, and sang his homesick song — 

* Far, far in fairyland, 
A fairy I was born ' 

in a voice rapidly cracking from boy's treble to manhood's deep 
tones. His mother never came to him in his night terrors now ; 
she was seldom able to leave her room in the progress of her 
mysterious malady. 

Sir Geoffrey looked into the burning coals silently and thought- 
fully, his hands on his knees, his head a little forward, as if con- 
sulting some oracle. Brinson's sidelong glance was bent upon 
his massive face. 

* D'ye think it 's true, Brin ? ' he asked, suddenly turning his 
piercing gaze upon his nephew. 

'Dover never repeats canards. And true or not, Dorrien is 
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turned out of his clubs. My only wonder is that any club would 
tolerate him. I suspect he was desperate, poor beggar! He 
should sell Belwood and live abroad.' 

* Poor beggar ! Unmitigated blackguard ! ' growled his father- 
in-law. * If he 's poor, it *s his own doing. A beggar he always 
was — the brute ! ' 

* We are none of us perfect. After all, Dorrien has good points, 
if scarcely a model husband,' Brinson urged in his gentle voice. 

*Good points? Only at whist. You're one of those soft- 
hearted people who would even pray for the " puir deil," Brin.' 

*It would seem only consonant with Christian charity, one 
fancies,' he returned, with his suave manner and fine smile. * And 
so, good-night.' 

A few days later the news of the death produced some pertur- 
bation at Hardwin. Brinson, seeing it suddenly in the Titnes^ 
turned pale, and had to leave the room. 

* What 's the matter, Brinson ? Ill ? ' asked Sir Geoffrey, who 
was at luncheon with the boys. 

* Dorrien,' Brinson gasped in a strained voice as he rose from 
table, *is — dead.' 

* Dead ? Dorrien dead ? The deuce he is ! Poor Carrie ! 
Well, she 's rid of the worst luck she ever had in her life,' her 
father observed with some excitement, stretching his hand for the 
paper that Reginald picked up and gave him. * H'm ! Calais ! 
Well ! Best thing he could do, make a clean bolt of it. Soft- 
hearted beggar, that Brin,' he muttered. *Not a drop of gall in him.' 

Mr. Hythe-Harbord, though overcome by his emotion, still 
looked out eagerly for the post-bag, which he opened within 
locked doors, and tremblingly searched. He found a black- 
edged letter with a French stamp in a handwriting he knew well. 
It was addressed to Sir Geoffrey, yet he thought proper to spare 
his uncle the trouble of opening, and the pain of perusing, it. 

* My dear Father,' it ran, — * I have sinned against you. Pray, 
pray, forgive me ; for I am indeed heavily stricken. Often as you 
have refused me pardon, I think you must now have some pity. 
Long ago I lost my beloved and only son, as you know. I have 
had other heavy sorrows — not the least of which was and is your 
long-continued anger and estrangement. My dear cousin, who 
has so often interceded for me, will tell you how bitterly I have 
repented. I know that he has, as I have desired from time to 
time, done so. And now, my dear, dear father, pity me, I 
beseech you, for he whom I loved, and for whose beloved sake I 
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forgot my duty to my father, has been suddenly torn from me by 
a violent death- His honour had been assailed ; he thought it 
right to demand satisfaction of his assailant They fought here 
at Calais with swords, and my beloved husband fell, mortally 
wounded. This, of course, is not to be known except to you, who 
have the right to know all that concerns me and mine. One 
word, I beseech you, dear father, one little word of kindness, of 
pity, of sympathy, lest I go mad. My poor children are left to me ; 
they are good girls, but a father's anger is a bitter curse. I could 
not undo what I did. By the Father of all, I implore you to 
forgive, as you would be forgiven. — Your devoted, broken-hearted 
child, Caroline.' 

A violent trembling seized Brinson as he read, his teeth chat- 
tered, his face was distorted, he held on to the table at which he 
sat with both hands. Presently he drank some water, controlled 
himself, and read the letter again, his face hardening, and cruel 
lines tightening his mouth as he read. Satan is a hard master ; he 
allows no turning back; he exacts his pound of flesh to the 
finest fraction of an ounce. His miserable slaves, shuddering 
and revolting, are scourged pitilessly on. Brinson tore the letter 
in small pieces and burnt it. A second short letter was addressed 
to himself thus : — 

* Mv DEAR Brinson, — My father will give you particulars ; I 
will only tell you that I am a widow. Of your sympathy I am 
secure. C. Dorrien/ 

The knocking at his study door, scarcely observed in the 
agitation of reading the letter, now became so urgent that he 
rose and opened it sharply with an angry exclamation, silenced 
by the sight of Sir Geoffrey, who at once entered without waiting 
for permission. 

* Gad 1 Brinson,' he exclaimed, * you frightened me. I thought 
you must be ill, insensible perhaps.' 

* Just a swoon, nothing more,' he replied faintly ; * I 'm aW right 
' now. Yes, I was a little upset.' 

* Why did you lock the door ? ' his uncle asked in a tone of 
deep concern. * You were feeling so unwell that you had to leave 
the room, and then you must lock yourself in. Never do that 
again, Brinson. It 's not fair to your friends. Pray take some 
wine or something. All right again? Well, you gave me a 
deuce of a fright. I wanted to see the letters ; they said you 
had them ; and here I 've been knocking this ten minutes,' 
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*Yes,' Brinson replied, *I had just unlocked the bag and — 
knowing something — ah — painful might be in it — locked myself 
in secure from intrusion, when this faintness overcame me. I 'm 
rather run down ; must have a tonic. Sorry I kept you waiting.' 

* Well, what does she say ? ' Sir Geoffrey asked, bending over 
the letter heap on the table and turning over the packets, with an 
upward glance at the black-bordered paper still in Brinson's 
hand, the cover of which lay, address upwards, on the table. 

* Very little,' he replied, crushing the note in one hand, and 
then drawing it tightly through the other again and again, as if in 
thoughtful unconsciousness of the action. 'The bare fact. 
Forlorn widow. Duel with swords, not even a date.' 

*I thought ' Sir Geoffrey faltered in a quavering voice, 

* there might have been something — at last — for me. The — the 
poor beggar being gone — she might — well, she might have written. 
And then — the cause of quarrel being removed — I wonder if 
there is a letter,' he added, choking back something that impeded 
speech, as he turned the letters over and over with wistful eager- 
ness, neglecting to take several addressed to himself, and avert- 
ing his face to conceal the disappointed eyes and shaking mouth. 

* She '11 never write now — never,' he said a few seconds later, 
with a quiet despair too deep for passion. Then he turned to 
Brinson at a stifled sound to find him crying, his face buried in 
his hands. Sir Geoffrey had no tears; he looked without 
emotion upon his nephew's agitation, turned away and left the 
room. 

Soon after, the house was shaken by a tumult of organ music, 
a deep, rhythmic boom without melody, that broke and fell, rose 
and broke again, like a heavy surge of sea on a rocky shore. It 
filled many rooms and rolled in mighty volume through the grand 
dining-hall, where Demeter still vainly sought lost Persephone, and 
where the portrait of Lady Grace seemed to tremble as the music 
thrilled the canvas. Then there rose a sullen roar, as of thunder 
gradually gathering strength and rattling among mountain crags 
with repeated boom; the quick roll of drums followed, then 
silence. 

Brinson needed not to be told whose hand was upon the 
manuals and whose foot on the pedals; nor did Pippin, who flew 
light-footed from corridor to corridor, and stood statue-still with 
eager face by the organ, ready to draw out the stops. Sir 
Geoffrey's massive head, held erect still, was like granite, his 
strong hands once more pressed the manual, and the heart-shaking 
chords of the *Dead March in Saul' boomed slowly and solemnly 
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out, in restrained strenuous passion, with a wail of unutterable 
anguish on flute-stop and vox humana. Then the great voice 
of the trumpet stop pealed out in melodious agony through the 
house and died away, and so the music rolled on, from change to 
change, passion to passion. 

The intolerable agony of the great dirge shook Brinson to 
his centre ; he rose and fled from stair to stair and room to room, 
pursued by the thunder-roll and trumpet-wail of the tempestuous 
music evoked by Sir Geoffrey and Pippin, until he reached a 
region of silence, troubled scarcely by a far-off" surge at the open- 
ing of a distant door. He wanted air, and stepped out on a 
balcony having a view of the great central tower. There he 
breathed in great gasps, till silence and sounds of cawing rooks 
and broken murmurs floating up from time to time calmed him, 
else he must have thrown himself from the balcony and made 
an end of his misery under a nerve excitement beyond his 
strength. 

Presently, raising his eyes to the blue heaven, he saw the flag 
on the top turret floating at half-mast. 

* What is that for ? ' he called to the man who had just lowered 
it, and was visible coming down at the same level, through an 
open window. 

*By Sir Geoffrey's order, sir,' the man called back, *for his 
son-in-law. Colonel Dorrien.' 

But neither the solemn thunder of the * Dead March ' nor the 
flag drooped at half-mast were entirely for Colonel Dorrien ; they 
helped to express a sorrow beyond speech — that for the lost 
darling, of whom Sir Geoffrey never allowed himself to speak 
his grandchild. 

END OF PART I 



PART II 

* For to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the biain.' 

CHAPTER I 

An April morning some six months after Colonel Dorrien*s death 
saw a carriage pursuing its solitary way over a lonely chalk road 
on the ridge of the downs towards Barling, the little old town 
that nestled beneath their shelter. The Wotton arms were on 
harness and panels, the Wotton liveries on the servants ; the 
three ladies in the open landau were in deep mourning. 

The pure, delicious down air had a vitalising sparkle; the 
glamour of the loveliest of months was everywhere — in a mys- 
terious pale sky piled with breaking masses of cumulus cloud 
tinged with changing opal; in soft sun flushes passing with 
sudden glory over coppice and hedgerow like smiles on a 
human face, and bringing out vivid fleeting hues on green 
slopes, on dark fallows powdered with springing com, on red- 
roofed homesteads, corn-stacks, and village towers, on the blue 
line of sea to which a fertile plain dotted with farm and hamlet, 
flock and herd, rolled between downs and broken hills, their 
flanks purpling with aerial shadow; in the madder and more 
varied music of breeze-hung larks ; in the dance of half-blown 
cowslips on thymy bank, meadow, and down-sward ; in dainty 
wind-flowers floating in hazel-copse above masses of white violet 
and thick carpets of primrose ; in the sweet promise of sheaves 
of bursting green on lower beech boughs, in wood-spurge and 
wood-ruffe, in wild cherry-bloom and budded crab-apple; in 
newly-come swallows and the call of gay cuckoos. 

As their wheels rumbled over the smooth, hard road, sheep 
scattered to right and left, with tinkle of bell and plaintive baa of 
ewe to lamb ; rabbits scuttled away into copse or gorse bush just 
bursting into golden bloom ; men strode along furrows on tilled 
slopes, scattering spring seed into the warm and fragrant earth ; 
harrows clinked along behind slow teams ; blue spires of smoke 
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coiled above solitary thatched cottages and red-roofed farms ; 
white sails skimmed distant sea-bloom ; other sign of humanity 
there was none for miles on the Queen's highway that climbed 
and dipped and wound along the down crest, like a scroll of 
brilliant white. 

* That must be Barling,' Laura cried, seeing a church spire 
beneath them. But they passed the road that dipped down to- 
wards it, and climbed higher, having sea now on either hand 
and glorious solitude vocal with many bird-voices. Thence 
they declined into a lane overhung by straggling hedge-banks 
— tangled with clematis, honeysuckle, briony and rose, with tall 
cowslips nodding in the long grass beneath. What was that 
balmy aroma, familiar yet forgotten ? The scent of clover surely, 
fresher with each year's forgetfulness, sweeter with each year's 
remembrance. 

The carriage must stop at the foot of the hill, the girls must 
walk to the summit, breathing the sweet sea-breath, breaking 
boughs of sloe-blossom, and discovering fresh and ever-fresh 
glimpses of sea bounded landscape. 

'There is something really fascinating in going to live in a 
place one has never seen,' Grace was saying to her sister, as they 
bounded up the hill-steep. 

* If it were habitable,' Laura replied, * Barling is not. We shall 
be buried alive, chained within walking distances. The first 
winter will kill me.' 

* Winter is behind us. I 'm glad we are facing it in the spring, 
Laurie. And who knows what may happen in the meantime ? ' 

When the widow and orphan brought home their dead from 
over sea for burial, they had the pain of finding bailiffs in the 
house. Long-suffering creditors, attracted like crows to seed 
fields, rushed in and pressed for payment at the sinister rumours 
of Colonel Dorrien's difficulties ; and when his affairs came to be 
investigated and wound up, sad revelations were made. Belwood 
had to be sold ; the last acre of land, the last penny of all 
Clarence Dorrien's inherited and acquired possessions, was gone, 
and his debts not cleared. 

The day after the funeral, Lord Wotton, who had flown to 
Calais to help his cousins in their trouble, and remained with 
them at their service, came out of the library after a long 
morning with the family lawyer, and old family friend, Mr. 
Humphry DoUiver, of DoUiver and Bradley, and asked Grace, who 
was walking in the pleasaunce, to come in and talk over affairs 
with him 
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* It 's no use to blink the matter,' he said, when they were 
seated at a long table piled with documents and tin cases, * you 
are brave, Grace, and have understanding. The plain truth is that 
your poor father was not only ruined, but in debt, when he died.' 

* I am not surprised, Wotton,' she replied ; * he — he said — that 
his affairs were desperate, poor dear.' 

* Bui how,' he continued, * you could do a thing so mad as 
this, I am at a loss to understand.' 

* As what ? ' she asked, surprised and off her guard. 

His hand was on a parchment that her quick eye soon 
recognised; he looked at her with a glance that perturbed, 
almost startled, her. 

* Dear Grace,' he said, * you were but just of age. Could you 
have understood what you were doing ? ' 

It would have taken much to startle or trouble the poor child 
in the crushing sorrows that lay upon her ; yet she trembled with 
an inward shudder that it took all her strength to subdue and 
conceal. 

* Why do you speak in that manner ? ' she returned slowly and 

haughtily at last. * How should I not understand? I signed this ' 

taking it from the table where it lay under his hand, and 
trying to catch the gist of it from the maze of engrossed subtle- 
ties and intricacies, with its perpetual flourishing large * Whereases 
and Hereby s,* interminable sentences, bewildering repetitions, 
cumbrous phrase and involved manner. *I signed it on my 
birthday, as you perceive. Is it not properly signed and wit- 
nessed ? Is there anything to invalidate it?' 

* No such luck,' he replied, as sadly certain of her absolute 
ignorance of what she had done, as of her fine effort to shield 
the dead and honour the dishonoured. ' It is only too valid, 
dear Grace. But it seemed at first impossible to think that you 
knew you were depriving yourself of your half of the reversion to 
Mrs. Dorrien's property on her death. Because, you see. Miss 
Adelaide Harbord's property was carefully settled by her upon 
your mother to make her an income independent of Colonel 
Dorrien during her life, with reversion to you and your sister at 
her death. Yet by this deed you yield not only your own 
reversion, but the interest upon it during Mrs. Dorrien's life, that 
is, exactly half her income.' 

* And why ? ' returned Grace, with an unnatural brilliance in 
her eyes and clear resonance in her voice. * As I understand, to 
help my poor father out of his difficulties. A good reason.' 

* Quite so,' he replied, touched almost to tears with the 
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certainty that this was only a. bold, tentative guess, 'to satisfy 
this pressing creditor. It places you in a very sad position.' 

' Surely, Wotton, one is bound to help one's parents at all cost 
to oneseUF,' she said, ri^g and taldng a sUght turn through the 
room, so that her face with its burning spots of red on each 
cheek was unseen. 

'Not bound,' he replied, 'not to this. It is a splendid error, 
a beautiful misdeed. One can but honour you — you, whom I 
have always honoured, dear Grace — you, who have made your- 
self penniless for — others. Laura is safe ; Mrs. Donien has half 
o! what she had before ; all three have the tiny pension due to 
a colonel's widow and children — nothing more. But, oh, 
Grace ' 

The young man's voice broke ; Grace, whose eyes had been 
anxiously scanning the parchment, as she walked away with it, 
returned and placed it on the table before him, He took the 
slim white hand, looking slimmer and whiter because of the 
dead-black gown, bowed over and kissed it 

' Dearest Grace,' he faltered, ' you know ' 

*I know,' she repUed, withdrawing her hand, 'that ten days 
ago I had a kind father. I know that he was buried yesterday. 
I can think of nothing else — except that I have a broken-hearted 
mother.' She spoke so evenly, in a voice so clearly resonant, 
that his heart died within him. 

' But in the future, dear,' he pleaded, ' may I not hope ? ' 

She laid her hand gently on the dark hair brushed in a heavy 
sweep over his forehead ; the cool, gentle touch seemed to press 
something down and back into his heart 

' You must not hope, dear Wotton.' 

'Then 111 worship without hope,' he burst out with sup- 
pressed fervour. 

' Poor boy ! Better not Thanks for this," waving her hand 
lightly over the papers and parchments spread out, confused and 
tumbled, on the table, and leaving the room, stricken to the 
heart 

' Oh, Daddy, Daddy, how cou/d you ? ' she cried, standing with 
outspread hatids in the room whence the coffin had been taken 
ihe day before. How long was it since her birthday? Three 
weeks or four? She understood it all well enough now, though 
it was incredible. Her mother's f^ntness — no wonder she was 
faint — her.fr*«'s agitation and wild strokes at the billiard table 

how lift play at all? Then the death-scene. The 

io the g1a2ing eyes, the cry for pardon, the 
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excuse — he meant well, he meant to put it right — the gambler's 
plea. No doubt he always meant well, and always meant to put 
everything right. * Daddy dear, I do forgive you,' she sobbed 
to the empty, unheeding air. * Thank God you said that. Ah ! 
blessed God, let him know, let him know this that I could not 
say then — in my ignorance. How could I ? ' 

Later, at the end of that day, Grace, who had remained alone 
after Lord Wotton's revelation, went into her mother's room, and 
found her crushed and drooping, half dressed, in an arm-chair 
before the fire. 

* Is that you, Grace ? ' she asked, looking up fearfully, almost 
shrinkingly. 

* Certainly it is I,' she replied coldly, standing, erect and tall, 
before her mother in the firelight, and waiting, white and weary, 
with marks of bitter weeping on her face. 

Mrs. Dorrien looked away and began to tremble. 

* Are you come to reproach me in my misery ? ' she asked, in a 
sort of stern defiance. 

* Is it likely ? Do I deserve this ? ' she replied. * Why am I 
always misunderstood ? Mother, I sometimes think you hate 
me.' 

* I cannnot bear this. It is no moment for reproach. Am I 
not stricken enough ? My father has cursed and abandoned me. 
My beloved, for whom I sinned and lost all, is for ever torn from 
me. Must my children, too, rise up against me and curse me ? ' 

* Oh ! mother, mother, do I deserve this ? Can you know 
what you are saying ?' 

*Why then did you come? Where have you been all day 
long ? My little Laurie was with me. She would never leave 
me.' 

* Mother, I came to forgive you and to say good-night to you.' 
Geoffrey Harbord's daughter looked at her own daughter, who 

saw the old man's unbending spirit in the blue eyes and suddenly 
aged face of his stricken child. 

* Wotton asked me how I came to do such a mad thing, and I 
made as if I knew. I said I did it for my father's sake. May I 
be forgiven that lie, as I forgive you and my dear, dear father, who 
asked pardon of me with his last breath. But, oh, mother, how 
could you ? How could you ? ' 

Mrs. Dorrien suddenly gave way and sobbed aloud. 

* You don't know, you cannot know,' she cried. * I loved him, 
I gave up everything for him. And if a father, why not a child ? 
Ah ! how should you, a child like you, know what it is to love 
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and live with such a man ? Marry a good man, or marry not at 
all. Better die of grieving for a good man than be loved by and 
live with such a man as that' 

* Oh, mother, this is dreadful ! ' cried Grace, paler if possible 
than before. * Oh, mother, you are speaking of my dead father ! ' 

' What is death ? ' she replied, wildly sobbing. * Oh, Grace, I 
am a most unhappy woman. It was the only way to stave off 
ruin — not only from him, but from us all. And if I took your 
money, it- was mine first — mine for life. And you could only 
have had it through me.' 

* Poor mother 1 ' Grace said, kneeling by her side and taking 
her to her heart. * Poor troubled mother ! Forget that. Forget 
all the trouble. We are ruined ; we have but a pittance to keep 
us from actual want. But we have each other. You have two 
children, remember. What is wealth ? What are all his riches 
to poor lonely, deceived grandfather ? He may not speak to his 
own flesh and blood. A Judas sits at his hearth and pours 
poison into his ears. If Brinson would but die ! Then you 
would see ' 

* I should never see my father, Grace. If my misery — if my 
last letter could not touch him — ^as it could not, for I wrote very 
humbly and beseechingly, nothing ever will — never, never, never ! ' 

* Grandfather has not seen the letter. Judas burnt it no 
doubt. Mother, I will do all I can to make you happy. Don't 
mistrust me any longer. Let Mursie help you to bed. Here 
she comes. Good-night. Sleep well, mother ; sleep, sleep ! ' 

Mrs.Dorrien slept, as she had not slept for many a weary 
night. 

Much bitterness was behind her in the past, but much was in 
store for her in the immediate future. Her affairs she declined 
to investigate ; Lord Wotton was to arrange all with lawyers and 
creditors ; and if anything had to be done, or her signature was 
required, it was always, * Ask my daughter ; ask Miss Dorrien.' 

To sell Belwood, that last corner of all the Dorrien possessions, 
that little Zoar, mortgaged and redeemed and mortgaged again, 
but still the one family refuge left, was bitter, but there were 
bitterer things still. The heiress of Hardwin Hall, of Harbord- 
town, of all the Harbord millions, had no roof to cover her head. 
Friends talked of apartments — flats were not yet invented — of a 
country cottage cheaply rented > she had not even furniture. 
That, with all else — plate, jewels, pictures, books, Broadwood 
grand pianos, carriages, stock, all not lost before — went in this 
great wreck, and still the debts were not cleared. Sir Geoffrey's 
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cheque had melted. The interest due on Grace's reversion was 
high, that obtainable on trustee money low ; Mrs. Dorrien had 
even anticipated her pension ; she had bound herself to pay it 
out as it came in. Where could they live on their small remnant ? 
There was a debt known to none but Mrs. Dorrien, a debt of 
honour to an old brother officer, whose widow was not far from 
want. When Grace heard of this, she began to think their income 
might at last be reduced to a positive deficit 

* Pay a long visit to Newcourt Place,' the Wottons said, * and 
look about and choose a new home.' 

It was during this visit that the difficulty of letting the ghost- 
peopled Old House was one day discussed. Not only, Mrs. 
Dorrien heard, was the Old House no source of income, but a 
perpetual expense ; besides which, it was going to rack and ruin 
for want of tenants. It had been vainly offered to a farm bailiff 
at a nominal rent — not even a caretaker could be induced to go 
into it after dark, much less live in it. The Dorriens heard the 
discussion with polite but cold interest ; other subjects took its 
place. That night before sleeping Grace said to her mother, 
* Let us take the Old House.' 

Mrs. Dorrien felt that the obligation would be too humiliating. 
But Lord Wotton put it as a favour. A few years' occupation 
would not only preserve the Old House from total dilapidation, 
but redeem its character. 

When Mrs. Dorrien at last yielded, she drank from a bitter 
cup, telling herself that she owed it to Grace and Laura in 
expiation of direct wrong to one and indirect wrong to the other. 
At this time some houses, which constituted part of Aunt 
Adelaide's property, were lost by subsidence of water-mined 
ground, a misfortune no house is insured against. 

* Never mind, mother dear ; we can't lose much more,' Grace 
said in consolation. And when all was at last decided, and they 
were setting forth from Newcourt over the downs to Barling, 
they felt somewhat like storm-tossed derelicts towed into port at 
last. The girls' youth asserted itself after the long winter's 
sorrow ; spring bounded in their veins ; sunshine, blossom, and 
fresh verdure were once more sweet and stimulating ; singing of 
birds woke echoes in their hearts. 

* We are going homey Laurie,' Grace said, when the carriage 
joined them at the top of the long hill, and they sprang into it 
almost before the footman could open the door. 

'Mother, raise that horrid veil and look^ Laura cried. But 
Mrs. Dorrien said she had seen it so often ; she had driven over 
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with Lady Wotton while the girls were visiting old friends, to 
look at the Old House and see what was needed to make it 
habitable. They were debating this when a little cry from 
Grace, followed by a burst of tears, startled them. 

* Nothing — oh ! nothing,' she stammered, * but those fir-tops ! 
Mentone ! Look ! ' 

Only some fine Scotch firs suddenly discovered beneath them 
on their left, their domed tops traced on a deep blue sea running 
inland, recalling stone-pines on the Mediterranean. * But why 
should Jack cry at that ? ' Laura wondered. Jack scarcely ever 
cried. Mrs. Dorrien drew the folds of her heavy veil closer, 
wondering if Mark Hilton would care to come now. 

They turned a corner and came on the summit of the last hill, 
which ran steeply down to hidden Barling, the spire of which 
was visible. Sandyknowe Bay spread blue and calm before 
them, bounded on the right by red sand cliffs, on the left by 
chalk cliffs ; a little to the left, immediately in front of them, rose 
the fine sweep of Culveredge Down, which ran out to the 
Channel, forming the point of the peninsula. Barling Harbour, 
land-locked and still, spread to the left, then came more sea with 
wooded country between ; the road wound so that sometimes 
they seemed to be dipping to the marshlands by Sandyknowe 
Bay, sometimes into Barling Harbour. The chalky road was 
steep and rutted, yet the horses sometimes slipped up on the 
polished chalk. The girls were soon out again, bounding along 
the low turf banks between road and down, where cowslips 
danced in the breeze. What a breath of keen, sweet, sea-air, 
what a prospect! Barling Church, grey and storm-tinted, 
cottages and homesteads, buried in apple bloom and creepers. 
Thatched roofs, red roofs, stiles and lanes leading off the down, 
sheep scattering hither and thither. Now the carriage was 
straining and shaking in a deep, rutted lane overhung with 
tangled hedges, where wild clematis, blackberry, wild rose, and 
honeysuckle, ran riot among sloe and crab and cornel bush, with 
ivy hanging over miniature cliffs. But, lo ! what house is this 
behind iron gates, with grassy approach, garden and orchard all 
ablow with pear, cherry, and budded apple, showing gay against 
walnut-trees and the green down-slope that rose behind it ? The 
timbered overhanging front, the porch, the sundial, the bay- 
window, the gables, all seemed home-like, old familiar friends. 

* I know the house well,' Grace said, with a smile and a sigh, 
a sad smile and a contented sigh ; * I have seen it in dreams over 
and over again. I have often sat in that sunny window and 
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been glad and sorry, but mostly sorry. I know that the room 
is wainscotted ; the wainscot is painted white and carved/ 

Thus Grace came to the home that was so long to be hers — 
not on wheels, but on foot ; not knowing that she would leave it 
one far day, neither on wheels nor on foot. The three ladies were 
grave, and very near tears, when the carriage stopped before the 
side door, and young Lord Wotton appeared as it opened, with 
a warm welcome, to hand them out. 

* Opening into a street ! ' whispered Laura, as if that circum- 
stance was a calamity beyond expression. 

The first thing that met Grace's view in the dimness of 
the black-beamed interior was the hard, selfish face of bluff 
King Hal beside the Tudor lady in the ruff; then, lowering her 
gaze from the contemplation of this disparaging pair, it fell on 
the kind features of Mursell, waiting in the obscurity, with her 
old-fashioned curtsey to each in turn. 

* Good-morning, Mursell ; it is very pleasant and homelike to 
see you,' Mrs. Dorrien said, and Laura echoed ; but Grace threw 
her arms round the faithful friend with a warm pressure, buried 
her face in the loyal breast, and said nothing, while Mursell 
winked a couple of tears away. 

Mursell had duly received notice when the other servants were 
discharged ; but it is one thing to be given a thing, quite another 
to accept it. 

* No, Miss Carrie, dear,' she replied, * do ye think I '11 leave 
ye now after all these years ? Who but Mursie would make ye 
comfortable and see after the yoong leddies ? Nay, dearie, I 've 
no wish to leave at all.' 

* Nor I to lose you, dear Mursell. But I have neither home 
nor money now. I cannot have any maid at all. Should we 
creep into some cottage, we must be content with one rough girl 
to do necessary things.' 

* Then I '11 stay on for love,' Mursell replied ; * I Ve put money by 
in plenty. My home is where you and the yoong leddies are, mem.' 

And when the Old House was taken and Mursell told that 
this sacrifice of her time and labour could not be accepted, she 
replied — 

* Then, Miss Carrie, dear, the Old House is sizable, and I '11 
just come and board and lodge with ye at a fair price. And 
to pass the time away — for I could never abide to be idle 
— I '11 scrub and clean and cook for ye.' So the end of it was 
that she had to be taken, with a few other valuables saved from 
the shipwreck, to the Old House, and was induced to receive a 
small wage in partial return for her services. 
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* Taken the Old House at Barling, have they ? ' Sir Geoffrey 
was saying. * Well, with the interest of Adelaide's portion and 
their pensions, I suppose they will manage to starve respectably 
there. They'll have some kind of one-horse rattle-trap and a 
coachman out of livery, with a boy under him. The coachman 
will be gardener and factotum. They '11 have a couple of serving 
wenches indoors. They '11 have the parson and his wife to tea, 
and dine out five times a year. Mrs. Dorrien will go round the 
village with tracts and flannel petticoats. Ha ! ha ! I think I see 
Caroline Dorrien inquiring for Goody Two-shoes' rheumatism, 
censuring Jenny's ribbons and sweetheartings, exciting herself 
about the choir, and having cottage flower-shows on her lawn. 
They '11 sing and play in village concerts, and be looked up to as 
" His Lordship's " cousins. I suppose the county will call — eh, 
Brin ? Well, well, if she had had one spark of natural affection, 
one remnant of conscience, she might have been — here. The 
Old House is venerable, though not her own, but it isn't exactly 
Hardwin Hall. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 

The savage chuckle jarred on the tense nerves of Mr. Hythe- 
Harbord. He thought it ugly and indecent. 

' My cousins will be an acquisition to the county,' he observed 
with dignity. *You know the Old House, no doubt. I have 
seen only drawings of it.' 

Sir Geoffrey had known the Old House when it was half a 
century younger. He remembered cantering over the downs 
with Lady Grace Garenne, when first engaged to her, to pay his 
respects to a dowager Lady Wotton living at the Old House. A 
whole wing had become uninhabitable since then ; the inn oppo- 
site the Old House, at which coaches now stopped, was then a 
gardener's or coachman's dwelling; the highroad, instead of 
running immediately by one side of the house and having 
garden in front and stable-yard and shrubbery behind, had cour- 
teously bent away and taken a circuit round, leaving it, as before 
related, in dignified seclusion. It was then suitably furnished in 
an old-fashioned style, and beautifully kept without and within — 
a stately and sufficient dower-house for an aged lady, with its 
stables properly filled and a full staff of men and maids. 

He remembered the white wainscotted room with the sunny 
windows, the harpsichord on which young Lady Grace had played 
to accompany her fresh sweet voice ; the very songs she sang he 
recalled after all these years. Some days are like sparse-set 
jewels on a golden belt ; they sparkle out on the memory with a 
lustre not easy to explain ; that day had been such a one to this 
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lonely old man. He looked up at the sweet and speaking face 
of the portrait beneath the Rape of Persephone, and sighed a 
sigh worth years of ordinary smiling ; he saw the figure, slim and 
sylph-like, in its quaint bygone riding-dress ; heard her singing in 
the morning of life and of love ; smelt the scent of walnut leaves, 
clove pinks, roses, and gilly-flowers stealing through the open 
window. Poor Grace had been sweet to him that morning, un- 
bending from the cold reserve of those more formal days ; birds' 
songs, delicious breezes, sea-scents, and young love all mingled 
in memory with the singular charm that belonged to the white- 
and-gold drawing-room that no one ever entered in youth or age 
without feeling in some measure. Singular to think that the 
daughter and granddaughters of that loved and long-lost girl, 
singing then at the harpsichord, were now making that house 
their home. More singular still had he known the decadence of 
the house itself and of the fortunes of those three women. 

Never since writing the letter that gave her such bitter pain 
had Sir Geoffrey spoken the younger Grace's name, nor was 
Brinson suffered to mention it in his hearing. But when the old 
man, as often happened now, passed an hour with Mrs. Hythe- 
Harbord in the warm and pretty boudoir to which she was day 
by day more restricted, and the two were quite alone, he liked to 
hear her talk of * dear Cousin Grace.' 

Brinson observed that his uncle was much changed of late. 
He had not touched the organ since he played the great dirge on 
the day the news of Colonel Dorrien's death came. Many other 
occupations had been given up during the succeeding winter. 
There were no more dances, seldom and more seldom any guests 
at dinner; no more play-acting in the beautiful and spacious 
theatre; no more painting, decorating, building, or planting, 
either at Hardwin or on other properties. He sat much in his 
study, reading and dozing over the fire ; he walked chiefly in the 
rose-garden or in the linden avenue where Grace first met him. 
Brinson often wondered what the old man was thinking of in 
these long, lonely reveries. The day came when he knew. 



CHAPTER II 

The vague and indefinable charm of the Old House had far 
greater power upon casual visitors than upon those not compelled 
to live in it. Laura became depressed and tearful as evening 
closed in on the first day ; Grace too high-spirited. 

N 
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'It's a poem; no, a romance,' she said at dinner, a repast 
scantly lighted with one pair of candles, cooked, served, and 
waited on by faithful Mursell alone. * Something delightful and 
unexpected must happen to people who live in such a house.' 

* Unexpected, perhaps ; delightful, never,' Mrs. Dorrien sighed. 
' Nothing can ever be delightful for me again.' 

* Anything pleasant here would certainly be unexpected,' Laura 
added petulantly. * It is " remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow." ' 
She was very tired by a few hours spent in exploring the ruins, 
in seeing if this and that * would do,' and such and such personal 
belongings had arrived. A harp, two guitars, and some castanets 
were amongst the salvage. Grace had already unpacked, dusted, 
and tuned these instruments, arranged a few favourite books, draw- 
ings, and portraits here and there, and found some picturesque 
old crocks to hold fiowers lavishly culled from the old-fashioned 
garden. In the hall a helmet, black with age and grey with 
dust, now partially removed, was gay with sweet plumes of white 
lilac. 

But every attempt to make the place habitable disclosed some 
fresh lack of things hitherto held necessary ; and when, after a 
most inferior dinner, the three ladies reached the drawing-room 
through a dim chill house, lighted only by a gUmmering dip here 
and there, the question suddenly arose, * Where are the papers, 
periodicals, novels ? ' Certainly not in the Old House. 

'Send,' Mrs. Dorrien began, and then stopped, remembering 
that there was no one to send and nowhere to send to. ' Not 
that it is of any moment to me,' she explained ; * nothing can 
hurt me now.' 

'Nonsense, mother dear,' Grace retorted. Suppose Laurie 
were to die. Wouldn't that hurt ? ' 

'How can you speak in that manner, Grace?' Mrs. Dorrien 
cried angrily. ' Impertinent, ill-bred, cruel ! ' 

Grace rose, went to the music-stool, drew the harp to her, and 
struck a few random chords. Her arms gleamed white in the 
firelight — for the candles were almost lost in gloom — whiter 
from contrast with her black dress, her face was drawn in a 
heavy frown, hidden by the shadow of the harp-pillar. She 
began in a minor key, modulated to the major, thence glided 
into that waltz, 'The Guards.' Then the frown relaxed, the 
tense lips softened, the dark eyes filled with liquid lustre as the 
room thrilled with love-laden melody ; flames leapt up, or seemed 
to leap in time with the music; light and sound were inter- 
changed. Grace harped well ; she was pleased with the way in 
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which the bare room, with its resonant wainscotting, took the 
music. Laura, nestled in the corner of an old-fashioned sofa, 
began to doze. By the time the waltz was played through a look 
of perfect beatitude was on the harper's face. 

* I am surprised, Grace, that you can care for jigs and dances 
so soon^ her mother said querulously ; * the first night, too. I 
often wonder how it is that your feelings are so blunt.' 

'Will you have ".Home, Sweet Home," then, mother?' 
*Only an excessively cruel or stupid person could propose 
such a thing.' 

* One of the Irish melodies then ? ' 

* It is not of the smallest consequence to nie» Play your jigs 
or your dirges as you will. / am beyond the reach of such trifles 
for ever.' 

* You are tired,' Grace said, preluding * Desolate is the dwelling 
of Morna,' and beginning to sing it, when a petulant cry of 
* Shut up ; do sing something more cheerful,' from Laura, stopped 
her. So she sang — 

* Go where glory waits thee, 
But while fame elates thee, 
Oh ! still remember me,* 

rose and left the room, remembering that Mursell was alone in 
the rambling old ruin. 

Laura broke down completely when she went to her room to 
climb into a huge thick-curtained four-post bedstead, adorned 
at each corner with immense black plumes, and soon sobbed 
herself to sleep like a tired child. Grace read a piece of Vita 
Nuova^ and lay long awake, looking through the uncurtained 
window at the clear, starry sky, till there sounded from the orchard 
the rich, thick warble of a nightingale, then another and another, 
and she opened her window to listen, and fell asleep till morning. 

Day brought more cheerful faces, all sorts of plans and hopes 
to the girls, a sort of melancholy acquiescence to Mrs. Dorrien. 

* We '11 make cowslip wine,' Grace said, * and have a boat in 
the bay. Mother, it is only a mile or so to Sandyknowe; 
you'll come, won't you? Why should we not have a donkey 
chair? Donkeys cost next to nothing, and live upon thistles. 
The downs are covered with thistles. Let us go gipsying, bath- 
ing, and boating all the summer; in autumn we can make 
nutting parties ; and in the winter ' 

* Die,' observed Laura, who was eating an egg warm from the 
nest. 

* Well, winter can wait. Besides, there is no occasion to stay 
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here unless we like it, and who knows what may turn up in the 
meantime ? ' 

* You have your lives before you/ their mother said ; * you have 
hope. You will both marry, I trust. We cannot look as high as 
we did. I ask only a gentleman and a good man for each of you.' 

'Only!' Grace thought to herself; but Mrs. Dorrien was 
unconscious of the irony of her demands. 

Their first guest appeared in the person of Raymond Garenne, 
whose ship, the Invincible^ a fine old heart-of-oak three-decker, 
was visible at anchor from the downs. Raymond was the second 
son, two years younger than Wotton ; at present a lieutenant, a 
handsome youth of three-and-twenty, with the genial manner and 
easy charm of those who live upon salt water. Sunshine seemed 
to penetrate the darkest recesses of the Old House on his 
entrance. 

' I wanted to be first-foot in the house,' he said. ' Why, you 've 
turned it into a Paradise already. Any ghosts ? Let me do that, 
Grace,' mounting steps to hang curtains for her. After that, Mr. 
Garenne's coat disappeared, hammers, nails, and screws came into 
his hands, and the few household gods from Belwood were put 
in their places amid much laughter and mirth. Luncheon was 
taken disjointedly on step-ladders and stairs ; and by five o'clock 
the two girls and their cavalier e servente, brushed and tidy, had 
accomplished their tasks, and were drinking tea happily in the 
sunshiny garden, when even Mrs. Dorrien smiled and seemed 
more cheerful. 

*Why, Laurie,* Grace said at dinner, their sailor having 
returned to his ship, *you never told me what a nice boy 
Raymond is. I've scarcely seen him since he was a little 
mischievous middy.' 

Laura smiled and looked at her plate ; her mother smiled too ; 
the evening had the quiet cheerfulness that is expectant of blithe 
to-morrows. The harpsichord was tried, guitars produced, songs 
and duets sung. 

The Invincible was to be seen from the downs for two or three 
weeks, during which time the sailor cousin was often at the Old 
House, banishing gloom and ghosts, and filling the rooms with 
the cheerful sound of his voice and step and ready laughter, but 
leaving a sad blank when the ship sailed. 

But that blank gradually filled ; the summer passed pleasantly ; 
the quiet country life, long walks by woodland, down, and sea, 
were novel, and sufficiently exciting to people still fresh from a 
great bereavement Barling itself was not without interest; it 
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possessed an ancient, long disused townhall, beneath which the 
parish stocks, in good working order, survived to that late day. 
In the centre of the village was a massive piece of iron, bearing 
an aperture for a thick iron ring or rope, firmly imbedded in the 
ground, over which the ladies pondered long before they dis- 
covered that it was a bull-ring, and imagined the sport with 
shuddering disgust. The church was interesting ; views offered 
on all hands to fill their sketch-books ; quaint cottages and old- 
fashioned houses and gardens were everywhere. 

* Barling,' Grace wrote to a friend, * was dropped from King 
John's luggage just before he lost it all in the Wash. It is chiefly 
peopled by old maids and lunatics, harmless but tiresome. There 
must have been at least five generations of old maids to produce 
a type so firmly differentiated from the rest of man and woman- 
kind. It is reported that there has not been a man in any 
Barling family — I speak, of course, of the gentry — for at least a 
hundred and fifty years ; but occasionally a widow has been born 
even in prim families. Barling has one shop, at which everything 
is sold and nothing bought. It smells of cheese, boots, candles, 
and bacon. Whatever you demand they are " just out of." The 
town contains one fly, drawn by a superannuated carthorse with 
a bad cough. This horse, when not ploughing, is usually lame, 
except when the driver is drunk. The fly is seldom ordered, 
except by the whole village en masse ; it is then always found to 
be engaged for a funeral. Funerals are the only festivities ever 
heard of in Barling; they are, fortunately, frequent enough to 
prevent the population from dying of dulness. It is reported, 
on doubtful authority, that a wedding once took place in Barling 
Church within the memory of man — or rather woman. 

*The only men in Barling are the vicar — an old Oxford don — the 
doctor, and one small curate, who blushes and flees as before a 
pestilence on our approach. The very ghosts at the Old House 
are females. Barling is nine miles from everywhere except the sea, 
eight from Oldport, and three from St. Ann's, a little watering- 
place with three shops and a pier. There is a post office at Barling; 
but it is wiser to step over to St. Ann's with letters, because the 
post-mistress is so old and dim-eyed that it takes her several days to 
read the letters before she sends them on or delivers them. This 
postal uncertainty is the only exciting element in Barling — except 
keeping poultry — and gardening. The great excitement in 
gardening is wondering if there will be any fruit ; but there never 
is, because when any comes it ripens all at once, and the birds get 
up early and immediately eat it all. The only way to get out of 
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Barling— except by dying, which we never shall, because the air 
is so fatally healthy — is by walking or running — unless you get 
into the coach that comes through once a day from St Ann's, and 
never returns^ so that nobody knows where it goes to — is the fly 
I mentioned before. Except on Saturdays, when Chip, our 
gardener, a chip of the very oldest block in the world, leads a 
farm-wagon slowly over the downs to Oldport market and back. 
Once, I seem to have heard, he was ill and couldn't go, so the 
horses went without him, and returned at the right time. Chip's 
absence was never observed. 

'The county has now called — all the county Guys that is — they 
all said exactly the same thing in exactly the same way. Laura 
and I walked to return the nearest cards ; even the county Guys 
shuddered at the sight of us ; the roads being chalky and white, 
we looked exactly like Lot's wife, except our faces, which were in 
hue the peony, but fwt from bashfulness. The vicar and vicaress 
were amongst the earliest callers. My mother said to the former, 
"What a fine old church you have ! " After looking at her earnestly 
and thoughtfully through his spectacles for some minutes, Mr. 
Attwood replied, " Do you know, dear Mrs. Dorrien, I think I 
have heard that observation of yours somewhere before." So, 
hoping to relieve him from the tedium of commonplace, I said, 
"Which would you rather do, Mr. Attwood — go to heaven 
immediately, or wait a few years first ? ' 

* He looked exactly like a blend of owl and elderly cherub ; 
and, after blinking steadfastly through his glasses at me for 
some five minutes — during which mother looked like the 
Commination Service bound in black crape — he said very 
slowly and distinctly, "Since you do me the honour to be 
interested in personal matters of a nature so intimate, Miss 
Dorrien, I have no hesitation in avowing that, were I permitted 
any option in the matter, I should distinctly prefer to wait until 
I have completed my annotated edition of five Greek plays, and 
have ascertained from the unquestioned evidence of actual ex- 
perience whether the soil and atmosphere of Barling be or be not 
favourable to the rapid growth of the beech, since I have been at 
some expense and trouble in planting an avenue of that elegant 
and classic tree upon the glebe. I should also," he added, without 
the slightest change of countenance, "were I again permitted 
option in the matter, greatly desiderate the satisfaction of seeing 
some of my younger and fairer parishioners well on the way 
before me first." I could have hugged him for this. 

' His sermons have many heads, but it 's a very long way to 
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their tails ; the pews being old square ones, however, the sleep 
of the just is in no way interfered with. His wife looks like a 
large apple-dumpling with a small apple on the top. She never 
says " I think," but " Miss Tattwood thinks.*' 

'"Have you lived long at Barling?" my mother asked her. 
Whereupon she at once replied, * Miss Tattwood says that we 
shall shortly complete our fifteenth year of residence here." 

* " I hope it won't rain before you reach home," I politely 
observed, with my sweetest smile, on accompanying them to the 
front door, which is at the side, and opens immediately on to 
the street. Pat came the answer, " Miss Tattwood says that with 
such a sky the rain always keeps off till nightfall.*' 

' At first we wondered who on earth the infallible spinster so 
constantly cited could be, until the cherubic owl addressed his 
little wife as " Miss Attwood, my dear." I dined once with Miss 
Tattwood and Miss Attwood to meet the village doctor, a nice 
old man, who lives in his saddle, only leaving it occasionally to 
take in food and perhaps sleep. Mr. Cartmel has iron-grey hair, 
a red face, and a provincial accent. Some of his idioms are 
charming. When he swears he always says, " Beg pardon, my 
dear," to me ; " Sir," or " Ma'am," to Miss Tattwood and Miss 
Attwood. I played the guitar and sang a little. It must have 
given pleasure ; for Mr. Cartmel was good enough to say, " That 's 
the sort of merry jingle for me. None of your wry-mouthed cater- 
wauls and yowls to the tune the old cow died of. I like young 
folk to be cheerful and gay ; they can't be young only once. I 
don't see any sense in looking like a dying duck in a thunder- 
storm — cheerfulness keeps the liver active." 

* Miss Tattwood then observed that the art of music was coeval 
with the history of the human race, and that no religious ritual had 
ever been without it. He explained the construction of the Greek 
lute, and compared ancient musical rhythms with Gregorian chants. 

* Miss Tattwood said, " Thank you, my dear ; you sing very 
prettily." 

* There is a Mrs. Cartmel, a kind, homely old soul, who called 
in clothes made long before I was born, and several young 
Cartmels. 

* I forgot to say that we played whist. Though I only revoked 
five times, and scarcely ever forgot to trump my partner's best 
card. Miss Tattwood observed that " it was a delightful game, but 
it was not whist." 

* Mursell, on being told to provide fish for the table, says that 
Barling people either fetch their fish from Oldport or go without 
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We heard a great noise and excitement once; and seeing tne 
whole population in the street screaming and surrounding two 
carts, sent Mursie out to see if any one was hurt She returned, 
flushed with triumph, with twelve large and lovely mackerel for a 
few pence. That only happens once a year. The curate once 
or twice brought us some trout from the marsh stream, but the 
prospect of being thanked for them is so terrible to him that he 
has given it up. Such is Barling. But for the presence off 
Culveredge Point of a man-of-war containing a man and a cousin 
(one of the Garennes), we should have forgotten the ways of civil- 
ised intercourse. He has kept us alive, though we have become 
so rustic as to lose the civilised use of speech, and never say any- 
thing but exactly what we mean now, and only a quarter of that. 
We often look at our fingers to see if they are turning into laurel- 
leaves, and are careful not to remain standing too long lest we 
should take root like poor Daphne. Should you, after all, come to 
the Old House, do not expect civilised usages, or be greatly sur- 
prised if four lone, lorn women (including Mursell, our faithful 
and only servant) behave like the father of the Prodigal Son. It 
is lucky that money is of little use in these wild wastes, because 
we have none. Owing to some blunder of mine, I have lost my 
reversion to the wreck of my mother's tiny fortune. Thus I have 
not even expectations. But personally I never cared for money, 
only for what it brings.' 

The person to whom this epistle was addressed thought it 
amazingly clever and interesting, though it was some weeks old 
before he received it ; and, considering that he had Miss 
Dorrien's welfare much at heart, he was singularly untroubled 
by what she said of their poverty. Nay, he smiled at it almost 
as if it were good news. 

* You ask me,' a later missive to the same correspondent said, 
'how I pass my time in these remote and desolate regions. 
Principally, I fear, in grumbling and revolting and trying to 
conquer my discontent, except when scolding the others for 
grumbling and revolting and not trying to conquer theirs. Next 
to being satisfied with one's own virtues, nothing produces such 
celestial beatitude as rebuking the failings of others, as I seem 
to have read somewhere — surely not in Thomas d Kempis ? To 
vary these exciting occupations, I gather and arrange flowers, 
make pot pourri and dry lavender ; but Mursell says I ought 
to make jam too. I tell her I am quite content to make it 
disappear at the proper time. ^^ Dulce est desipere in loco^^ as 
the Psalmist says. I dust the furniture, or it dusts me ; read our 
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one belated paper ; never dress. As we Ve nothing to wear, and 
no one to see, why should we ? I think I must get dear Miss 
Tattwood to teach me Greek. Would Miss Attwood think it 
proper ? 

'The chief productions of Barling are primness, propriety, 
elderberry wine, rheumatism, roses, and raspberry bushes ; they 
all grow wild, except the wine, which soon grows tame. Laura 
and I have painted and drawn everything that can be painted 
and drawn around Barling, except ourselves and the poultry. 
I can recite pages of Dante and Tasso, Shakespeare and Goethe, 
but we Ve nothing new to read except an old peerage. We often 
wish the ghosts were more sociable; they have not yet called. 
Even the lile curate lad would often be welcome to tea. I 
cannot think why he is so frightened of us; we respect his 
innocence and youth, and never even look pleasantly at him, 
much less flirt. On the rare occasions when the Newcourt 
carriages drive up — Newcourt has been empty for months — or 
we lunch there — it's too far to dine unless we sleep — we are 
ill with excitement. Once when two old friends and Raymond 
Garenne simultaneously and unexpectedly arrived before luncheon, 
we were demoralised for a week. There was nothing to eat, 
because the butcher only comes twice a week ; so Mursie, hearing 
that Miss Attwood was returning from Oldport, cleverly ran out, 
stopped her, and borrowed the fish she knew she would have 
brought with her. I wonder if Miss Tattwood said naughty 
words about it ? When Raymond comes alone, we give a carpet 
dance in this way — I play a waltz, and Laurie and Raymond 
dance ; then Laurie plays a mazurka or hornpipe, and Ra)nnond 
and I dance. We observe all the forms — look at our programmes 
— to keep ourselves up to the mark. 

* Your suggestion that we should try to create interest for our- 
selves is too delightful. If I could do so, I would at once double 
mother's dividends twice ; but Wotton says good interest means 
bad security, and the little she has is tied up in the Three per 
Cents., or Consols, as they are sometimes called. I can't think 
why; there is nothing consoling to me in getting the lowest 
dividends possible. It is so kind of your sister to offer to 
send us new music and books. I dare not accept her invita- 
tion, or any that now come, to stay a week or two with her. 
If one of' us leaves home, it makes it so terribly dull for the 
other.' She might know this from experience, Laura having 
gone away several times. 

An incident that occurred before these letters were written 
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imparted a tone of gaiety that might not else have been so 
evident in them. 

One September morning Mrs. Dorrien received an Indian letter 
among the dwindling budget that now found its way to Barling, 
the opening of which formed the brightest incident in the day. 

*From Captain Hilton,' she unnecessarily announced, since 
both girls had seen the morning delivery and recognised the 
writing. *He is not able to come home this year, as he had 
hoped. It will be another year now. He is infinitely dis- 
appointed.' 

Mrs. Dorrien sighed heavily; the sunshiny morning lost its 
brightness; a robin singing near the open window suddenly 
lapsed into a mournful minor key, the song a moment before 
had been a voice of joyous hope unburdened by fear or regret. 
The three ladies feared to look at each other, lest each should 
surprise too much sorrow on the others' faces. Grace was 
pouring out tea; she was very exact in measuring the sugar 
and milk, also very slow. When the cup was fuU, she rose 
slowly and carried it to her mother, setting it down without 
a word, and taking a long circuit behind, instead of before, 
her. She then observed that Laura's delicate face was bent 
with affected interest over another letter, and the comers of 
her mouth drooped mournfully; she was glad there were no 
tears. Returning to her place by the teapot, she raised her 
cup twice to her lips, and had to set it down; the trembling 
lips could not drink. No one had courage to break the heavy 
silence for some minutes. 

* Suppose,' Grace said then with forced cheerfulness, * suppose 
we gather walnuts for Mursell this morning ; it would be great 
fun.' 

* I 'm sick and tired of spoiling my hands with garden messes,' 
Laura returned querulously. ^ Do propose something more 
amusing. Jack dear. You are growing so slow and stupid in 
this hole of a place.' 

* Shall we go to Sandyknowe and bathe ? Walk to St. Ann's 
and shop, or take our luncheon on the downs ? No ? Nothing 
amusing enough ? It is a beautiful day. What can we do ? ' 

Laura said nothing, but took up her hat, a basket, and a pair 
of scissors, and went into the garden. Grace presently followed 
with another basket, intending to gather walnuts ; but when she 
reached the trees, instead of climbing and shaking them, she 
sat in their shade and lost herself in sad thought. She had 
dreaded Mark Hilton's coming ; she had told herself again and 
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again that the best thing for her was never to see him more; 
and now the news that his coming was deferred for a year 
stopped her pulses and crushed the life out of her heart. Never 
had the dulness and dreariness of this routine of repressed 
vitality weighed so heavily upon her as now. A whole year, a 
whole weary twelve months of Barling monotony, before — what ? 
Before the man she loved came to claim her sister's hand and 
take her over sea for years and years — perhaps for life. Any one 
but a fool would surely take it as a reprieve. No, she could 
not bear the delay; the hunger, the sick longing, only to hear 
his voice, only to touch his hand, was too great. She wanted 
that, and nothing more; that was life and bliss, nothing else, 
nothing more. It was a pure and beautiful passion surely ; no 
harm could come of it. But just once, only once more to see 
his face. What had the whole world but that? The sere 
leaves rustled gently in the sunny air above; deep sobs shook 
her ; Mursie's walnuts were forgotten ; one or two pattered down 
unheeded. To see him, to become in some way aware of his 
presence, and feel assured of his inmost soul, as so often in 
happy times past, and then exhale the whole perfume of her 
life, cease upon the sunshine of his smile, be to him a remem- 
bered fragrance, to herself nothing. Memory is starvation; 
these often recalled moments in the Riviera, moments brief 
and fleeting, but instinct with life of life, were growing pale 
and faint; they needed renewal and repetition. Did they? 
Was it not right, as well as wise, to let them fade and leave 
her free? No; never that, never more the old soulless, un- 
worthy freedom; better a thousand times the blessed bondage 
that gave birth to all that was worth anything, however painful ; 
better keenest agony of longing than the old sterile, careless 
life, with its trivial interests and puerile delights; better, after 
all, noble pain than ignoble joy. The heavy sobs calmed, a 
great peace filled her heart. 

She did not know that she had made the one great step in 
spiritual life while wrestling thus under the walnuts ; had learned 
how to be above happiness. 



CHAPTER III 

An hour later, on that sunny forenoon, Mursell's heart was 
gladdened by the appearance of a heavy basket of walnuts, borne 
into the dark, cool kitchen by her favourite nurseling, with — 
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* If you are not thankful, Mursie, you ought to be. It 's a fine 
thing to sit in a nice cool kitchen this hot morning, while people 
are climbing trees, and shaking and beating them, and spoiling 
their hands with these horrid black things. There ! * 

* Eh, dearie, it 's poor work for a winsome yoong leddie ; poor 
work, dearie ; but ye '11 no repent making life a wee bit easier 
for others.* 

* Mursell,' she cried, with sudden compunction, * you work 
too hard. You have black lines under the eyes, you are haggard ; 
dear Mursie, you must not. Mother must get an older servant 
to help you. That little Sally is not enough.' 

*Miss Greecie, dear, I'll tell ye Gospel truth — Sally is too 
expensive for the house. It 's fair and true, Missie. But ye '11 
no say it to the mistress.' 

* Tell me what I can do, Mursell. I '11 do anything to help 
you and spare my mother. I wish I had thought of it before.' 

She was seen no more by her mother and sister till their frugal 
luncheon was served, when she was gay and cheery, as people 
often are when they have been doing unpleasant things for love 
and duty. But when she saw Laura's dispirited, drooping face, 
and observed that she had no appetite, she chid herself for selfish 
indulgence in sorrow. 

* I '11 learn fishing,' she said ; *a dish of trout would often give 
Laura a change. I'm going to learn cooking too. My price 
will soon be far above rubies. That exacting Mursell wants 
mushrooms now. We'll go and pick them for her, shall 
we?' 

Mrs. Dorrien looked at the vivid face and soft, lustrous eyes 
with perplexity. What did she see there ? No sign of tears, no 
trace of the tempest that had shaken the passionate nature to its 
depths three hours before. Smiling sweetness, a curious some- 
thing — was it irony or cynicism ? — in the mouth, nothing more. 
* Surely,' she thought, * these shallow, sparkling natures are blessed; 
they shake sorrows that would crush others from their airy 
wings, as lightly as a water-fowl throws the river from its plumage, 
and flit cheerily on from joy to joy ; one hope crushed, they pass 
on to another unclosing its bloom for them. The blank of an- 
other year's parting and deferred hope — yet she could jest, plan 
petty festivities, and be interested in mushrooms and domestic 
trivialities. The Dorrien strain showed clear in this child, who 
took so little from her own blood,' she thought. 

* It matters little where we go or what we do,' Laura replied 
sadly ; ' but, of course^ I will go to amuse you, Jack.' 
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* We'll go to Culveredge then, over the down. I know some 
dells there where mushrooms are thick. We 11 take field-glasses 
and rake the Channel. Do come too, mother, and let us have 
gipsy tea. It will be — stunning.' 

Mrs. Dorrien preferred being alone with a quiet afternoon 
before her for letters. The girls were to take Duke, the collie, 
the household sentinel, as escort — poor Duke, always sad now 
for the dead master he had loved above all the wide world. 
Their mother watched them climb the long green slope from 
the drawing-room window, two slim black figures and one small 
brown one, with baskets distributed between the three. Poor 
girls, what a melancholy amusement, what a heavy change, 
with their youth and beauty, accomplishments, and high expecta- 
tions. For herself, she had drained the cup of life, drinking 
deep of its bitterness, but somewhat of its sweetness too ; she 
had been too much absorbed in her own pain, she thought, her 
eyes filling with tears of compunction and pity. After all, the 
first ache of bereavement past and ruined fortune accepted, this 
remote still life had repose and healing, almost charm. And 
even this vexatious deferring of the desired marriage had its 
compensation for her. She would keep her daughter for one 
more year at least ; the sisters would not yet be parted. She 
Hked to think that Grace might have been — might still be — 
Duchess of Ormonde or Countess Wotton, yet with all her pride 
she did not greatly wish it. She had suffered too much, as the 
wife of a profligate and the daughter of a man who set great 
store on position and wealth, to wish anything for her girls 
but the hand and heart of a high-minded gentleman with a 
competence. 

The girls' spirits rose with their elevation above sea-level ; they 
were refreshed and inspirited by the sparkle of the soft September 
afternoon. On either side and in front of them was sea, quiet 
and blue with the indescribable azure bloom that is like nothing 
else. They heard the low boom of surf breaking gently, its 
thunder muffled in contented calm, on the rocks below and on 
the point before them, narrowing far out to sea where the light- 
house rose. 

* Only five months ! ' Grace sighed, after long silence, as they 
rested upon the deep soft turf and watched vessels sailing by. 
An East Indiaman steaming along under its smoke-cloud, a 
white troop -ship, some old-fashioned gunboats, their sails of 
magical soft hues in sunlight and reflected sea-light ; far away a 
stately three-decker with her tiers of guns, another lying at 
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anchor, her yards crowded with men. Presently they heard the 
far-echoing boom of a salute. 

* Five months to what ? ' Laura asked. 

* Since we have been here ; we only came in April.' 

* It seems five years — or five lifetimes. Oh, Jack, Jack ! Is 
it all right, or is it your fault that he isn't coming ? ' 

* Dear Laurie, how should it be my fault ? What can you* 
mean ? Of course, he cannot get his furlough now. You heard 
what he wrote to mother. I think you might trust kirn, Laurie. 
Sometimes I wonder if you really care for him.' 

*0h, but I do though,' Laura replied in a matter-of-fact 
tone ; * I really like him. The Shadow is so handy, and he has 
any amount of sense. It would have been such a break in the 
monotony of this desert life this autumn if he had come, as he 
intended.' 

Grace looked at her with amazement. 

* I should think it would have been a break,' she exclaimed. 
•Well, well!' 

*Did you write some sharp thing, and so put him off?* Laura 
continued. * He is very sensitive, you know, and you can snub 
people. Jack dear. You are so used to being worshipped and 
having to put lovers down, that you do it by habit sometimes, 
unconsciously.' 

* But what matter if I did ? ' Grace returned. * It is not as if 
/ were the attraction ! All the snubs I am master of would not 
\ie&^your adorers away.' 

* Grace ! ' shrieked Laura, * you can't mean what you say. I 
see no point in it if you intend it for a joke. You don't really 
think Mark Hilton was coming for me, do you ? ' 

* Don't you}^ faltered Grace, going very white. 'Doesn't 
mother ? Doesn't everybody ? Isn't it an understood thing ? ' 

* Why, Gracie, of course not. Poor dear papa thought it was 
me at first, and then he pretended to, to tease you. But from 
the first anybody might have known. Don't you remember all 
the fuss about the little cross ? And his absurd letter, when he 
hadn't the courage to give it personally, though he had given 
mother and me something, and left you out And then the rage 
you were in ! I thought from your being so furious with him 
that you must have cared for him. Else why should you mind ? ' 

Grace's face went from white to red and red to white again ; 
she was trembling and on the verge of tears. * For the love of 
Heaven,' she faltered, * don't deceive me, Laurie. Till this 
moment I thought it was you. I thought they all thought so. 
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And you were so grieved this morning.' Her face dropped in 
her hands, she shook. Laura was appalled. 

* I was upset of course, because I knew there would be no 
fun for a whole year, and because I was sorry for you and the 
Shadow. But as for doubt — why, he actually has mother's con- 
sent to pay his addresses to you. Mother and I have settled 
it all over and over again, and often wondered that you should 
care for such a slow, steady fellow. Mother says it is the contrast 
between you. Now I, being quiet, don't like these very good 
young men. What I like is a laughing, rattling, careless man, 
like ' 

* Like dear old Dad,' Grace supplied with a choked-down sob, 
while Laura looked straight before her with a deepened colour 
and embarrassed smile. * How natural. Now, Duke, old boy, 
justify your existence and catch that stone. Laurie,' she added, 
with one bound from a reclining position to the tips of her slender 
feet, * September is the loveliest month in the whole long year, 
and this is the loveliest time of the day. Look at those gulls 
sailing along with the light through them, the blue of the sea and 
the sky, the purple bloom of the land-distance and hill-shadows ! 
There 's the Old House and its orchard and trees basking in the 
warmth. It 's a dear old place. The ships, look at their sails, 
and that tiny yacht dancing along. Hark to that lark! And 
what an air up here. Champagne is a fool to it. How nice it 
would be to have some friends in the fort yonder. Miss Tatt- 
wood has a nephew in the artillery ; he was stationed there once. 
Come, Mr. Duke, mind your steps, sir.* 

Poor Duke, with a wobegone countenance and limp tail, 
minded his hind steps as best he could, his doggish brain per- 
plexed by the difficulty of having only two legs to dance upon, 
his fore-paws held in the hands of his agile mistress, whose 
gyrations were beyond his comprehension. 

* What a queer girl you are, Jack dear ! How can you dance like 
that ? ' Laura observed, languidly and daintily picking herself up, 
adjusting her balloony draperies, and resuming her ladylike pro- 
gress over the down. * / think it disgustingly hot in this baking 
sun ; we shall be as black as tinkers to-morrow, and sunburn is 
so unbecoming.' 

Yet Laura was infected by her sister's gaiety, and even pleased 
with the abundance of mushrooms that rewarded their search. 
Both did justice to the slices of bread and butter and cake 
Mursell had put in the baskets, nearly forgetting poor Duke, whose 
gaze became more and more melancholy as the supply diminished^ 
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until he expressed some shades of his anguish by a heartrending 
howl, soon comforted. 

It was a happy little party that returned, laden with spoil, to 
Barling, dancing gaily down the long grey-green slope into the 
sunset that they faced, leaving long purple shadows behind them. 
Yonder, to the right, the last wagon creaked heavily over a 
golden stubble-field beneath its weight of golden sheaves, in- 
candescent in the last level sunbeams; everywhere else the 
gleaming fields were shorn, and lay lustrous beneath dark hedges 
and purple-black elms. Barling Harbour received the crimson- 
ing fight on its still levels and held it faithfully; robins sang 
Good-night in silver treble ; larks shot up in the blue on spires of 
eddying song ; hovering rooks and sea-gulls sailed each on their 
airy ways ; Barling spire and Culveredge down took each hue of 
the changing after-glow ; grasshoppers churred gaily, and chafers 
buzzed. How refreshing the large rathe-ripe blackberries and 
dew-berries they plucked had been. 

Duke stalked along with solemn gait and forbearing dignity, 
garlanded with frivolous honeysuckles. The mushroom baskets 
were decorated with the same, and quite hidden by harebells, 
marjoram, ladies* tresses and saxifrage, scabious, knapweed, and 
yellow hawk-bit, with trails of clematis, arrowy briony, large 
white cups, and graceful leaves, of convolvulus, roseberries, and 
other exquisite wildings. How pleasant to dip down into the 
little, old town, half buried in its orchards and glowing gardens, 
to pick out the chimneys and gables of the Old House, and the 
orange glow from a window in the dusk, and feel that it was 
home. A liquid star swung into the green sky above its gabled 
roof as they reached the door and came in, displaying their 
treasures. 

They came into a darkness their youth and fresh beauty 
almost dispersed, and found a pensive mother, sitting lonely in 
the dusk of the withdrawing-room, yet with a faint thrill of 
pleasure mixed with wonder at their bright faces. 

* Oh yes, mother dear, we take pleasure in little things now,' 
Laura said, rather sadly, * else we should have none.' 

*It's a question of proportion,' Grace added; *a herd of 
buffalo looks down upon a flock of geese. Perhaps an eagle 
thinks a lark a poor creature upon the wing, a butterfly poorer 

still.' 

Mrs. Dorrien marvelled and marvelled. 

'What is she made of? Has she no heart?' she thought. 
But when, after dinner, Grace chose to sing the beautiful scena 
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from Der Fretschiitz^ * Piano^ piano^ to harp, guitar, and harpsi- 
chord, and burst out into the exultant passion of — 

* Hence with every care and sorrow 1 
Joy is now my bosom's guest,' 

the pathos of this sudden rapture smote her to the heart; a 
rush of tears blurred the beautiful, bright young face from her 
sight, while the clear voice pealed on with that subtle under- 
thrill of anguish in its melodious joy. She touched the harp 
with lingering chords at the end of Grace^s singing, and glided 
into a soft melody of her own before she spoke. 

* You never sang that scena better, Grace,' she said then, letting 
the harp slide back to its upright position. * It is a thousand 
pities you cannot have some more singing-lessons.' 

Grace was taking many lessons more necessary and more im- 
portant than singing. She was learning to love, to suffer, to put 
others before self, and — to cook. Having learned something of 
these, other and even sterner lessons were set her in the school 
of life by those exigent teachers — fate, time, and pain. 

The brightness of that September day carried them far; it 
was proclaimed in the Old House that gathering and storing 
apples and pears and nuts was a most exciting and delightful 
pastime. Those proposed nutting excursions were joyously 
carried out in golden October afternoons, Mursell and Mrs. 
Dorrien, the latter an honorary or ineffective member, being 
compelled to join in them. 

But when cold fogs gloomed over the marsh-meadows, blurring 
sea and sky; when chill, dank winds shook yellow elm-leaves 
over muddy lanes and wet fields ; when November rains volleyed 
on windows, and storm-blasts howled and shrieked round chim- 
neys and gables, wailing through keyholes, moaning and sobbing 
along corridors, and filling the ruins with eerie, indescribable 
noises, the lessening days were weary and short, and the dark, 
dense nights in the ill-lighted, ill-warmed house, that gave out 
the accumulated chill and damp of centuries, and had absorbed 
and lost all the sunshine of their summers, were long and dreary ; 
the loneliness descended upon them like a pall, and stopped 
their very heart-beats. When snow came and drifted over and 
through the door and window facing the street, they knew what 
a prison might mean. Mineral oils were scarcely known, lamp 
oils expensive, candles dearer and of worse quaUty than now; 
the poor went darkly ; artificial light was money. The ill-smell- 
ing tallow and mould candles of those days were insupportable to 

Q 
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Mrs. Dorrien; the best wax or darkness was her alternative. 
Thus long hours of fire-lit gloom were added to the depressing 
influences of that winter ; yet with all economy it was not passed 
without incurring debt. 

The art of being poor has to be acquired through experience 
by those not born to poverty; proportional expenditure is 
difficult ; needless denials in one direction, needless expense in 
another, result from ignorance of it. Laura soon took a chill in 
the damp, draughty house ; they listened to her harassing cough 
with aching hearts ; their expeditions to Newcourt, impossible for 
Laura, were given up by her mother and sister. I^ady Wotton 
and other friends and acquaintances called more and more rarely 
in the winter days ; even Miss Tattwood and Miss Attwood were 
kept away by half a mile of mud, or rain, or fog. Sunday church- 
going had to be intermitted. 

* Our greatest joy in winter,' Grace wrote to her correspondent, 
* is a sunny day with passable roads. Not that any weather or 
any mud can keep me and Duke indoors. But our walks are 
lonely, and we make what Chip, our gardener, calls "a stabbling " 
over the house, especially over the Rectory, when I go there for 
Greek lessons. The dear old man is becoming quite fond of 
me — so vanity tells me. — " You do him good, my dear," his wife 
says, if I apologise for appropriating his leisure ; " Miss Tattwood 
is fond of youth. He says that your Greek lessons have made 
him a boy again." 

* I don't believe he ever was a boy. He came into the world 
middle-aged and learned, with that owl-like, inscrutable gaze, 
and elderly cherub face. I often picture him in long clothes, 
spectacles and all. But I'm glad to be of use in the world, 
having been considered merely ornamental for so long. We have 
joys we never dreamed of before we came to Barling. The 
coach thrills us with rapture. We always expect somebody to 
come by it, though nobody ever has. We tremble with excite- 
ment at the most distant glimpse of the postman. The rumble 
of carriage-wheels produces a fever of agitation. And when it 
proves to be a dog-cart, whence our cousin. Lord Wotton, 
descends with a basket of game and a box of hothouse flowers — 
what a festival ! Sometimes a keeper brings game, and that is a 
fesfa for Mursie. Chip's wagon on a Saturday night is a joy; if 
he only brings us a packet of writing-paper it is something from 
the outer world. But Cousin Emma (Lady Wotton) arriving on 
a fine morning for luncheon I really think is what Chip calls 
"the head goo." Mother /ives while Cousin Emma is in the 
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ftouse, and poor little Laurie blooms. The men make Mursie 
festive in the kitchen ; they are old servants she has known for 
years and years. Sometimes I think how dull and dreary the 
Old House might be if there were no Newcourt Place within 
reach, no nice old Attwoods and Cartmels, no sea and no downs. 
I hofe Laura's cough is going at last.' 

They always hoped, and were always disappointed. They 
relied so much on the spring. The first mild days inspirited 
them greatly, the cough improved, Laura basked in the sun and 
was gay. But the chill east wind that always follows mild spring 
days cut her up. Once the doctor was heard to say something " 
about * getting up May hill once more.* It rang like a funeral 
knell through their hearts. Grace followed him into the garden, 
and beckoned him aside. 

'Will Laura die, Mr. Cartmel?' she asked. *Tell me the 
truth.' She looked with so level a gaze in his eyes, and spoke 
in tones so neutral, that he was silent with surprise, and looked 
back, questioning and thoughtful, for some seconds before he 
replied — 

* I cannot tell. No one can tell.* 

*She is in danger,' Grace thought, going dead white. *Can 
she recover ? Can nothing be done ? ' she asked. 

* We are doing all we can for her. She may live several years,* 
he replied. * But she has phthisis of long standing, my dear. 
You are a sensible girl. Miss Dorrien, and no coward. Keep up 
your heart, keep her cheerful, and keep your mother cheerful. 
All depends on you.* 

* But I cannot save her ? * 

* You can prolong her life — nothing more. I *m sorry for you, 
Miss Dorrien. But I see so much trouble. People die every 
day — hard deaths — tragic deaths — leaving want and desolation 
behind them.* 

* And so many live^^ she added, as if thinking aloud, with an 
expression that he could not interpret. She looked so childlike, 
yet so thoughtful, her eyes wistful, her lips smiling. The rough 
old doctor disliked tears, yet he would rather have seen them on 
this young face. 

* Trust in God,* he said, taking the slender hand, bending over 
and kissing it, and suddenly striding off and away to Dapple, 
his trusty cob, that was munching leafage hanging over the wall 
outside. Dapple bore him many miles that day to many 
different scenes, but not away from the haunting gaze of those 
dark, soft eyes. 
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When he was gone, Grace went in and told Mursell, who 
knew already. 

* Does mother know, Mursie ? ' she asked fearfully. 

* Nay, dearie, she 11 never know till it comes. She won't know; 
it 's aye like that, especially in decline. They hope against hope, 
else how could they bear it ? ' 

A great sob suddenly shook the girl in the rush of unutterable 
pity that struck her like a strong wave at the thought of her 
mother's burdened life, 'her bitter sorrows and bereavements. 
The marriage that had cost her so much, she knew well, had 
been most unhappy ; the father she loved and mourned so truly 
had not — perhaps could not have — made a good husband. Sore 
sorrow it was for such as her mother to be bound to such as he. 
It had seemed but a few months since as if that poor mother 
could not be more heavily stricken ; yet now her darling, the 
light of her life, was doomed ; her desolation was not till now 
complete. She remembered little Geoffrey's death; what was that 
compared with this ? The last hope of reconciliation with her 
grandfather was extinguished. Even if Sir Geoffrey should turn 
and relent at this eleventh hour, would his daughter greatly care, 
or could he bear the shock and agony of Brinson's lifelong 
treachery in his old age ? Mr. Cartmel spoke of tragic deaths, 
hard deaths — of trouble, want, desolation. What did he know 
in his mature years more than she in her young youth ? What 
did all this mean ? Did Mark Hilton foresee this when he gave 
her the little cross as a suitable emblem ? Nay, the cross meant 
faith, self-denial, endurance, and love — undying love, a treasure 
that none could rob, that never could fail. The cross lay warm 
under her dress; she felt it with every heart-beat; she would 
wear it all her life long. 

It was a perfect. May morning, everything was fresh and pure 
in the spring renascence, as in the first birth from the Creator's 
hand ; the matchless glory of young leaves, innumerable blossom, 
prodigal life, the singular clarity of May in the deep blue sky, 
deeper and clearer for the white dazzle of high-sailing clouds, 
revealing chasms of blue as they parted and passed. Why was 
earth so lovely and life so sad ? Beyond the old garden, itself a 
marvel of fresh bloom and verdure, were meadows flooded with 
buttercups in lavish glory ; beyond all, the blue bloom of the 
quiet sea. A blackbird burst into a rapture of mellow song by 
the open window, a lark shot up the steep sky in maddest head- 
long delight. Youth and a conviction of secret unquenchable joy, 
underlying and vitalising all, throbbed through Grace Dorrien's 
heart; she returned to her sick sister singing. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Joy returned to the Old House with long June summer days. 
Laura seemed well, and was happy and merry. The Invincible 
was in dock for repairs ; Raymond Garenne at Newcourt ; all the 
youth of Newcourt often at the Old House ; or the youth of the 
Old House at Newcourt. Laura could not dance as much as 
Grace could ; she had never been nearly as active and agile as her 
sister ; nor could she walk, bathe, and be out and about all day ; 
but with care and watchfulness she seemed much like other girls, 
only more deh'cate and fragile. Newcourt air did her so much 
good that Mrs. Dorrien allowed her to pass a fortnight there with 
her. Grace remained at the Old House with Mursell, an 
arrangement proposed by herself, and eagerly agreed to by her 
mother, from what seemed a singular whim of Mrs. Dorrien's — that 
the Old House must never be left by the whole family at once. 
Though some other reason was always given, that was known to 
be the real ground of Grace's remaining at home. Truth to 
confess. Lady Wotton's invitations to Grace were never too 
cordial ; much as she resented her eldest son's enslavement by 
his cousin, still more, with curious inconsistency, did she resent 
his refusal. 

* Cousin Emma thinks it is all my fault, mother,' Grace said 
one day, * so I will see Wotton as little as possible, and I will 
never go to Newcourt except by special invitation, and then only 
occasionally. Very likely I flirted with him at first. I used to 
flirt generally and impartially, I know. Cousin Emma never 
cared for me, or I for her. Oh yes ; I know she is very good. 
But it 's a kind of goodness I never could bear. I don't know 
that I ever cared much for good people — except for dear Miss 
Tattwood.' 

* But what in the world is the matter with poor Cousin Emma's 
goodness ? ' Laura asked. * It 's not pronounced or aggressive, 
/think her an old dear.' 

An enigma these young minds were unable to solve, the solid 
truth being that the one intolerable thing in average mortals 
is their goodness; their badness can be endured, their frailties 
made allowance for; their virtues drive one distracted. Such 
is human imperfection. 

* No, Raymond, I am not fond of Grace Dorrien,' Cousin 
Emma happened to be saying to her second son. * Of course^ I 
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am sorry for the poor girl. Clever? Handsome? — h'm, yes. 
But ' 

* But, in short, you can't bear her, mother ? Yet she 's surely 
quiet enough now and well behaved enough. I doubt if Wotton 
will ever get over it It 's one of those deep things that don't 
often happen — and then only to those quiet, bookish chaps. Of 
course, we know she hasn't a penny; that 's the only thing against 
her.' 

'What of her father? What of those old tales?* Lady 
Wotton asked with a subtle, half-scornful smile. * And Geoffrey 
Harbord is more than singular. Your father always held that 
Harbord blood was dangerous. There was never a Harbord 
without a bee in his bonnet Poor Caroline ! Well, one would 
never be surprised at anything; she talks oddly at times, you 
know.' 

* Mother,* cried the young man, with a rush of colour in his 
ruddy brown face, * you don't mean, you can't mean — of course, 
poor Mrs. Dorrien talks oddly — who wouldn't after all she has 
gone through ? That wouldn't be against her descendants.' 

* I am not so sure of that, Raymond. It is a risk I should 
grieve to see incurred by a child of mine. People of healthy 
brain suffer and keep their senses ; the blot comes out under some 
strain when it is in the blood. Poor children, they are deeply 
to be pitied ! I wish we could do more for them. As it is, one 
is constantly afraid of giving offence and hurting their feelings.' 

* You see, mother,' the young man said, after a few turns in 
the cool shadows of the beech-tree, under which Lady Wotton 
sat with some needlework, * it 's no use beating about the bush 
— but — Laura ! ' 

* Oh, Laura is a darling.' 

* I can't live without her, mother. There ! * He slipped into 
a seat at his mother's side, put his arm round her, crushing his 
curly brown head upon her shoulder like a child. Lady Wotton 
knew this caress of old ; it used to mean asking indulgence in 
some schoolboy delight. She did not speak for some time, then 
he looked up, and found that she was crying, and a cold fear 
struck him. 

* I thought you knew^ she said then. * Poor boy ! Poor little 
Laurie ! ' 

He knew that she was ill — consumptive ; he had not known 
that there was no hope of recovery. Many people were con- 
sumptive and grew out of it, with care and warm climate, he had 
heard. His sister, who was married last summer, had been con- 
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sumptive. She had wintered in Algiers, in Madeira, in Mentone, 
and had long since grown into a healthy young woman. He had 
now to learn that there could be no question of marriage for 
Laura ; youth and love revolted, but reason bowed to the 
inevitable. He was young ; his mother felt that this disappoint- 
ment might not be the worst thing for him, while Laura's early 
death might be better than any life possible to her. Not of 
marrying, but dying, and the better life, in which there is no more 
need of marriage, that poor sweet child must think. The 
mother hoped there had been no love-talk between them; it 
would be cruel to wake passion on the verge of the grave. 

* No talk,' was the dejected answer, * but — it isn't words that 
tell.' 

Just then, joyously tripping with dancing step, through the 
wavering shadows, came Evelyn Garenne. Raymond moved oif 
in another direction, head hanging, eyes downward bent, anxious 
to conceal an emotion that was instantly detected by his sister. 

* What is it with Ray, mother ? ' she asked. 

* He had not heard the fatal nature of poor Laura's illness, my 
dear, and ' 

*And they are in love with one another, and have been for 
years. Poor Raymond ! Poor Laura ! I thought he knew.' 

* I hope she does not care for him, Evelyn. He thinks not.' 

* Ah, but I know^^ the sage of nineteen replied. She had the 
best of reasons for knowing, and looked grave and concerned 
when her mother bid her beware of suggesting such thoughts to 
poor little Laura. 

Later in that year, when the leaves were changing and thin- 
ning, Sir Geoffrey was walking slowly, and with a step of increas- 
ing uncertainty, in his sunny rose-garden, where the dial told the 
sunshiny hours among billows of bloom and leafage. He used 
a strong walking-cane, and often stopped, always turning to the 
arcade of lindens, through the golden green roof of which the 
noonday sun burned with daily softening lustre. His gaze was 
wistful, his mouth not so firm as it had been. ' The mawster is 
sore changed,' was the phrase passing through the household. 

When he reached the avenue, he clasped his hands on the top 
of his stick and stood long, looking earnestly along the leafy 
aisle that was pierced with shafts of sunlight and dappled with 
swaying shadows. It was empty and silent, save for the rustle of 
a wayward breeze, the hum of bees, the flight of birds from 
branch to branch, the movement of insects on the mossy gras^. 
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But Sir Geoffrey saw, with an inward gaze, the flutter of a 
summer dress, the movement of a graceful young figure beneath 
the sliding lights; he heard with inward ears the round fresh 
voice of his child's child, and looked into the lustrous dark eyes, 
that once brought love, mirth, youth, and beauty to his lonely 
age. She would never come again — never, never, never. So he 
said over and over again, till he was bewildered. Why did she 
come no more, what had they done with her ? 

Brinson Hythe often pondered over the fascination the linden- 
walk had for his uncle and over the expectant gaze he saw upon 
the ageing face. This morning he broke unexpected and un- 
heard upon the old man's reverie. His light footfall scarcely 
sounded to the dulled hearing of age. Sir Geoffrey started and 
looked fearfully round when roused by his nephew's question in 
raised tones — 

* What are you looking for, Uncle Geofirey ? * 

* What am I looking for ? ' he echoed slowly, turning as slowly 
to face his nephew. * What indeed ? I am looking, Brinson, for 
all I have lost — for youth and beauty, love and joy. All I have 
lost ! All I have lost 1 ' 

'Well, well, whatever you have lost, I hope you have at 
least found an appetite for luncheon,* the nephew returned with 
ill-veiled impatience, taking the old man's arm and turning him 
gently round to face the house. * Tired, eh ? Sit a while, then. 
Will you have it served here, or go indoors for it ? It is quite 
ready,' he added, as the usual strain of music and unearthly 
sweet song floated out on the sunny air. Sir Geoffrey would go 
in, he replied; but he remained on the bench, despondent, 
crouching, with a weary air and bent head. He appeared to 
forget the luncheon, and lapsed into his former reveries, some- 
times shaking his head, sometimes muttering to himself, always 
oblivious of Brinson's presence. 

*I have something you will like here,' Brinson said at last, 
after long and anxious study of the face before him, tapping his 
breast-pocket * I think you valued the opals you gave poor Grace 
Dorrien on her birthday ? ' 

Sir Geoffrey looked lip in the old keen, masterful way, his bent 
figure straightening itself out, vibrant with returning vitality. 

* What would you say ? ' he grumbled ; * you ask a fool's ques- 
tion. Should I have given what I did not value ? ' 

Brinson drew a morocco case from his pocket, the lid flew up 
with a snap; there lay the opal and diamond necklace on its 
velvet bed. A flickering sunbeam leapt into the opal hearts and 
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darted back again in many-shivered lustre. Sir Geoffrey went 
pale ; his eyes blazed ; his mouth was fierce. 

* Where did you get that ? ' he asked harshly. 

'I bought it,' Brinson replied, in a less assured voice. *I 
bought it — of Kimberley.' 

* It is a lie. Kimberley could not sell Grace Dorrien's pro- 
perty. It is stolen. What fooPs work is this ? ' 

* Dear uncle, pray be calm, it is all right,' his nephew returned 
gently and sweetly ; * Kimberley bought it of a Jewish pawnbroker 
on Portsmouth Hard.' 

* Stolen property ! ' the old man cried, trembling and paling, 
yet fierce and hard. 

* Not so,' the nephew replied with forced gaiety ; * you remember 
that Grace was a keen business woman ; she always had an eye 
to the main chance. She knew that Kimberley had set these 
jewels for you, so she wrote to him some time since to ask their 
exact value. He told her what he honestly considered they were 
worth without their setting, and offered, in consideration of long 
years of custom from you, to take them at that price. She 
declined the offer. Kimberley, happening to be in Portsmouth 
in the summer, was amazed to see the necklace for sale in a 
pawnbroker's window. The Jew asked him a heavy price for it ; 
the setting alone, he said, was worth a good deal. Kimberley 
told him that he knew its value perfectly, for he had set the 
jewels himself, and would like to know by what chance they were 
there. "A young lady in reduced circumstances, the granddaughter 
of Sir Geoffrey Harbord, had sold them to him," the pawnbroker 
said. Kimberley bought them on the chance of our taking them 
— of course, not without a good deal of haggling with the child of 
Israel — and — here they are ! ' 

The diamonds flashed, the opals throbbed in rhythmic flame, 
as if from red hearts of anger. Sir Geoffrey took them, held them 
in the light, and looked long with burning eyes upon them. Then 
he looked at his nephew, and observed that he was much changed 
of late. He was balder, his remaining hair was grey, his eyes 
were colder, his mouth harder. Refinement of feature had 
become severity, austerity had degenerated into cruelty. There 
had often been that in his regard before which the old man had 
trembled ; he trembled before it no more, but hated and resented 
it. He sat erect and defiant, the aged, shrunken look gone, the 
massive face and strong figure dilated, the fiery eyes blazing with 
inner fire. * You have done a damnable thing, Brinson Hythe,' 
he said slowly and steadily ; * you have done many damnable 
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things for which, from my inmost soul, I curse you. Why was 
my granddaughter obliged to steal into my house like a thief ? — to 
steal along under those very lindens, three years ago ? Cursed 
be the hour,' he cried, suddenly springing to his feet, * when you 
first saw the light ! Cursed be the hour,' he added, dashing the 
necklace into his nephew's ashen-grey face, *when you came 
between me and mine ! Cursed ' 

The face changed, the voice broke to a gasp, the tall figure, 
instinct with fiery indignation, suddenly collapsed, like a punctured 
air-tube, and sank senseless to the earth, where the jewels lay 
stained with blood from a livid face, that looked down upon the 
wreck it had made with a ghastly smile. 

The same day was sinking in autumnal splendour, when Grace 
Dorrien, tired and dusty, after a long day in Oldport, sat at the 
foot of a turf-bank, braided with such down-flowers as marjoram, 
mint, and balm, with dainty harebells quivering to the breeze, and 
looked down the steep descent upon a sea on either side coloured 
by sunset, upon Barling church tower, and upon a blue spiral of 
smoke that rose from the unseen chimneys of the Old House, 
giving assurance of home and rest. 

Strange that the Old House, in which only one winter and two 
summers had been passed, seemed more like home than any 
house in which they had ever lived. Yet it was not even their 
own, like Bel wood and others. Hard win Hall had shown some- 
thing of this home charm during her short stay in it, yet how 
different the houses were. Hardwin, new, immense, full of the 
splendour of art, of beauty and treasure ; Barling, old, small, and 
ruinous, furnished with scanty remnants and faded wreckage from 
better days. Though one beloved presence could never be in 
Barling, had never been there, another and dearer would soon 
cross that threshold. * How very soon ! ' she thought, with throb- 
bing heart and crimsoning face. Soon he would sit here on this 
thymy turf, delight in this beauty, and breathe the sparkling air. 
How many church towers one could see at once. St. Ann's new 
spire to the left. Barling just below, Sandyknowe outlined on its 
blue belt of sea ; far on the cliffs beneath the southern hills, 
another tower, newly built. Two more inland, and yet another 
could be seen by just turning back and looking down. She saw 
it through Mark's eyes ; he almost seemed to be there, listening, 
with his grave smile, to her fancies about the church towers ; each 
a centre of human life, drawing homes to itself, magnet-like, 
absorbing their sorrows and joys, aspirations and struggles, and 
bearing them hallowed upwards. Was it wild to think them 
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Jacob's ladders, carrying ascending and descending angels with 
winged messages to and fro? She would tell him this fancy. 
How much she had to tell; how much more to hear. His 
letters were so short and reticent. 

* Mark,' she spoke softly to the solitude, blushing with the 
sweetness of it; *dear Mark,* growing bolder in the pleasant 
silence, while an old sheep with a formal face looked up from his 
nibbling, just like a precise old gentleman horrified at the in- 
decorum of the rising generation. * Ah ! but I may say it, Sir 
Sheep ; I have the right, so nibble away in peace.' A letter from 
India lay over her heart, unopened. It held the joy of anticipa- 
tion ; it would be waste to open it on this beautiful, busy day ; it 
must be treasured against inevitable dreariness, when Laura was 
unusually fretful and exacting, her mother querulous and unjust, 
Mursell cross, the day rainy, some difficulty about butcher's bills 
arising ; then it could be read. It was always a short joy ; the 
wriffer's style being so laconic and condensed; short but sweet. 

When would the donkey-chair, in which Laura had promised 
to meet her, come in sight? How handy that humble equipage 
had been the summer long, taking Laura here and there, and 
giving them all pleasure ; that was alone well worth the opals. A 
sound of hoofs at last, but not a donkey's — the heavy steps of the 
good Dapple, bearing his master, Mr. Cartmel. The sight of 
honest Dapple steadily trotting along beneath his homely rider 
had become a symbol of help and comfort, so often had the cob 
borne timely help and counsel thus to the Old House. Such a 
smile as would have made His Grace the Duke of Ormonde, or 
the Right Honourable Earl Wotton, or Viscount Dover, or many 
another valiant and worthy gentleman, happy for a week, if not for 
life, irradiated the face of Miss Grace Dorrien, when she looked 
into the weather-beaten face of the village doctor, who drew rein, 
not that Dapple needed the hint, and dismounted. 

* Good-evening, Miss Grace. What is the best news in Old- 
port, hey?' 

* Queen's Ann's death, Mr. Cartmel ; that 's the latest intelli- 
gence there, I'm told. I asked for an ice, and heard that 
December was the earliest time for that treyade. I 'm waiting 
for that wretched sister of mine ; she promised to meet me with 
the donkey-chair.' 

* Too late for Miss Laura to be so far from home ; the sun 
will be under in a second. There, it 's gone ! But it 's a long 
step to Oldport and back, and shopping all day, I suppose. We 
know what young ladies are when shop-windows tera^t* ^^Ji^ 
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now, Miss Grace, I 'm afraid — I must tell you, we must be very 
careful with Miss Laura this winter.' 

* She is not so well ? — Oh, dear, doctor, how I wish we could 
take her to a warmer climate. I may tell you in confidence — 
you mustn't even tell my mother ' 

* Trust me. Miss Grace, I know everybody's secrets five mile 
round.' 

* There is a chance, even a probability, of taking her to India,' 
this with a glowing face. 

Mr. Cartmel turned sharply and looked over Dapple's back at 
the sea, which was now turning pink under a pink sky. Grace 
could only see his back and the back view of his grizzled whiskers 
beneath his hat. He took a coloured handkerchief from his 
pocket, used and replaced it, then he turned brusquely round. 

* Don't think it ; she couldn't stand the heat, much less the 
voyage,' he said roughly, trying not to see the light fade from the 
beautiful young face. 

* What climate would suit her ? ' she asked, after swallowing 
down something that threatened to choke her. 

* This. Best at home — now,' he said shortly. * We may pull 
her through a couple of winters here. I thought I had told you. 
Keep up. Miss Grace, keep up.' 

* I don't often give way,' she said, recovering. 

* Not often. Good girl, brave girl ! But now. Miss Grace, I 
want to ask you a few questions ; you mustn't mind what I say ; 
never be ashamed of anything before the doctor, you know. 
Doctors have to know everything. Now is there, do you know, 
any — hm — mental illness in your mother's family ? Hush ! don't 
be afraid. Nobody can hear.' 

She sprang up with a faint cry ; then sat down again, her face 
bloodless. 

* The only thing I ever heard,' she replied after a pause, * is of 
a cousin's children — my mother's first cousin — some are idiots.' 

* Nothing more ? Under the seal of secrecy, you know. I 'd 
rather ask you than Lord Wotton or her Ladyship. You are 
young for trouble, but you are a sensible girl, and you've a stout 
heart. Now your grandfather. Sir Geoffrey Harbord, isn't he 
rather queer — eccentric — peculiar ? ' 

*My grandfather,' she replied slowly, and after a thoughtful 
pause, * is a remarkably clever, accomplished, and well-read man, 
of very decided character and arbitrary disposition. He is an 
admirable musician ; he paints well enough to be a professional 
artist; he is an acknowledged connoisseur. His great place, 
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Hardwin Hall, is full of treasures of art, books and curiosities, 
collected by himself. Hardwin, which he built almost entirely 
from his own plans, is itself a work of art. His intellect is of 
the finest order ; if he is peculiar, it is only because, like Saul, 
he is a head and shoulders taller than other people. He is much 
thought of as a practical thinker — upon the county bench, in all 
local public matters. All who know him regret that he never 
made a career in politics, public life. He is a kind-hearted, 
generous, and just man. His lifelong quarrel with my mother is 
the work of a treacherous busybody and go-between.' 

Mr. Cartmel thanked her, reflected, and drew his own con- 
clusions. He then asked Mrs. Dorrien's exact age and Grace's, 
and pondered over that, anxiety visible in his face. How could 
he put such a burden on shoulders so young ? Yet upon whose 
if not on hers ? 

* Mrs. Dorrien is not welly he said slowly at last. They were 
descending the steep down in the after-glow, walking heedfuUy 
over the flinty water-scored chalk ; Dapple on the doctor's right, 
carefully picking his steps. Grace uttered a short cry, stopped 
dead, and clutched Mr. CartmePs arm fiercely. He said nothing; 
quiet Dapple, so suddenly brought-to, slipped, snorted, and 
recovered himself slowly. Mr. Cartmel looked at the white face 
at his side, the fierce clutch unrelaxed on his arm, the eyes 
staring fixedly into vacancy, the young red mouth drawn in 
horror and pain, the body rigid. He wished he had not told 
her ; but it was too late now. Presently the clutching fingers 
relaxed, leaving purple marks he showed his wife afterwards, the 
rigid body trembled, a hoarse voice gasped — 

* It is not true. She is quite well She eats ' 

* But does not sleep. Come, my dear Miss Grace, I 'm a stupid 
old fool; I frightened you by all those blundering questions. 
We are all unhinged at times, you know. Then we don't sleep. 
We must sleep to live. It 's only a question of a stitch in time. 
Mrs. Dorrien has seen trouble — a power of trouble, poor lady ! 
Her daughter's illness is too much for her nerves, that's all. 
Mrs. Dorrien is irritable; she can't control herself — why? 
Because she gets too little sleep and no mental repose. We 
must bear with her. Never answer her back, never contradict, 
spare her every possible worry, get her to rest and sleep. 
Persuade her to take a nerve-tonic I 'm going to send her ; we 
mustn't call it a sleeping draught. But when the eyes are too 
bright and the sleep is lost, she must have it. She needs care, 
that's all. No danger with care. Try to get Miss Laurie ta 
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spare her mother. Invalids are apt to be exacting. Happier 
days will come, my dear ; there '11 be wedding bells some day, 
hey ? It 's a sad life for a young girl fit for all sorts of pleasures 
and junketings. Duty's a hard word sometimes. I often teil 
my daughters to copy somebody at the Old House. And they're 
not bad girls. All depends on you at home, Miss Grace. Even 
Mrs. Mursell, good soul. You are the apple of her eye.* 

She listened, only half heeding, with a wan smile and weary 
face. 

When they reached the end of the steep lane, he bade her 
good-night, mounted Dapple, and trotted sedately away towards 
the marsh meadows in the purple twilight. She watched the 
familiar figure disappear in the dusk of overhanging hedgerow, 
and paused a little, stunned and stupefied, before she turned to 
the Old House, where the withdrawing-room window glowed 
warmly among thick-coming shadows with a welcome and a hope 
she feared to meet. 

How long was it since she sat happy and hopeful on the 
flowery bank in sunshine, not hearing the swift steps of the fate 
that was to shatter her world and plunge her in shadow her whole 
life long ? 



CHAPTER V 

Silence in the Old House ; silence, and such heavy gloom as 
thick stone walls, impregnated with centuries of human sighs, 
alone can make. The door, being on the latch, opened easily, 
disclosing a gulf of blackness, into which Grace descended, shut- 
ting the door and entombing herself in empty gloom. She saw a 
faint gleam from a tallow dip in the hall, then a dark staircase, 
with a deadly fear of she knew not what clutching at her heart 
Vague horror of the tragedy overshadowing them made it almost 
impossible to face her mother; she lingered, calling *Mursie' 
repeatedly in a low voice, and receiving no answer, before she 
ventured to brave the dark staircase and win her way, trembling, 
to the drawing-room door. 

She paused in the act of opening it in an access of new 
dread. For what meant this trembling, these weird terrors — to 
one who had never known fear, neither nervous weakness? 
Sick and white, she paused, shuddering to think of their deadly 
heritage. Laura was safe^ Laura only, Laura, the object of so 
much pity. When courage was at last found to open the door, it 
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• 
was a shock to see the peaceful scene disclosed — the warm 

hearth, ruddy firelight leaping on the white-and-gold wainscot, 

shrouded harp and closed harpsichord, the comely mother and 

comelier daughter, sitting in the friendly warmth, a picture of 

commonplace comfort — no terror, no tragedy there. 

'What, Grace? At last?' Mrs. Dorrien began querulously. 

* Where have you been all this long time ? And this poor child 

wearying and waiting for her tea ? * 

* I do wish you would sometimes think of other people. Jack,' 
Laura fretted ; * the tea was spoilt, and I wanted those silks to 
use this afternoon.* 

Grace sank into a chair with an impatient exclamation. 

* It was I who had to wait, I who ought to complain if any- 
body,' she said. *Why did nobody come to meet me as we 
agreed ? ' 

It was a miserable, humiliating scene, of petty weaknesses and 
petty pains, of irritations, reproaches, and retorts, whence Grace, 
overwrought and maddened, rushed, despairing. It is possible 
to sacrifice oneself, to practise lifelong heroism for the sake of 
people whose foibles one cannot put up with for ten minutes. 
It is far easier to face the scaffold and the stake than to endure 
the daily rack and thumbscrew of domestic irritation, one often 
thinks. 

No one knew what passed behind the locked door of Grace's 
room that night ; towards dawn she fell asleep ; when the Sunday 
church-bells were ringing, ste was still fast asleep, her mother 
standing by the bed in the sunshine, in fear and amazement. 

*Dinna wake the poor lassie,' Mursell whispered ; * she fasted 
the dee long ; she 's fair and tired out.' 

*So long to sleep,' Mrs. Dorrien whispered back, looking at 
the young, still face on the pillow, and wondering at the pallor 
and weariness of it, and the sadness of the closed eyes and 
drooping mouth, that scarcely seemed to breathe in its stillness, 
until presently the lips parted with a moan, and the sleeper, 
turning as if away from some terror, flung her arms abroad and 
woke with a start and cry, to see the two anxious faces regarding 
her. 

*WTiat is the matter?' she asked, pushing back the heavy 
waves of hair and sitting up, dazed and drowsy. 

* You slept so long,' her mother replied, * I was afraid. Oh, 
Grace, \iyou are ill, \iyou fail us, what shall we do ? You were 
always so strong.' 

Tlxe shadows of sleep went out of the great dark eyes \ they 
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gazed with a singular expression in their steady lustre on the 
mother's worn face and shaking hands. 

* Never fear, mother,' she said, after a space, * I shall never fail 
you — never.' 

Later on, in the drowsy, sunny afternoon, she wandered away 
through the garden and over a stile that led on to the lonely 
down. How still and restful it was in the fading of the golden 
year. What wonderful Sabbath peace lay upon field and farm and 
blue hushed sea. This exquisite Sunday calm comes only in the 
country, where it lies like a benediction upon woods and fields ; 
the very flocks and herds seem conscious of the unusual quiet, 
and drink from it as from a river. Wondering at the peace with- 
out, all the earth silent and holy, like some vast temple where 
Nature was at speechless prayer, but wondering more at the 
peace passing all imderstanding within her weary young heart, 
Grace sank at the foot of a weather-beaten beech, the writhen 
mossed roots of which made a rustic arm-chair. She had taken 
her resolution ; her life — so interminably long at twenty-three — 
lay mapped out before her, grey and sunless, lit by lurid storm- 
gleams; yet her heart was at peace, tired, almost exhausted, 
but strangely uplifted. Down there in hoary village churches, 
country people were reading evening psalms in the cool gloom ; 
a prayer-book was open in her hand; her eyes perused the 
soothing, uplifting words. Mark would never know her childish 
fancies about the village churches now. 

The morning's post had brought a letter from .Marian Alford 
that chimed curiously with Mark's own letter from India, almost 
as if the brother and sister had planned their letters together — a 
manifest impossibility — chiming still more curiously with events, 
with that terror the doctor hinted at, and with Laura's hopeless 
disease and rapidly shortening days. Grief had indeed become 
* a solemn scorn of ills.* 

But, Mark, how could you write with that cold brevity ? Was 
it indeed from chilled, outworn feeling, or was it only the stern, 
terse, soldier style, or haply the too great security of what you 
supposed long since won and your own for ever ? 

*It is not necessary,* the letter ran, *to tell you what you 
accepted long ago in accepting the little cross ; the question now 
is, can you come out to me ? Tell me to come for you, and I 
come. But, in returning to England during the next two years, 
I ruin my career. Another two years' waiting is out of the ques- 
tion. Weigh well, before you reply, what it is to be a soldier's 
wife. Consider the pains and perils of exile ; think whether 
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your heart is stout enough for such a life. We have long been 
loyal to an unspoken trust But such waiting is weary work. 
Once you have decided, either way, dearest, end my suspense 
without further delay.' 

*He is loyal,* she thought, *but weary. His loyalty is a 
burden to him.' 

That was over-night. The morning brought Mrs. Alford's letter, 
which began in the light strain of casual correspondence. Then 
it alluded to Mark's changed prospects, his rapid promotion and 
important staff appointments, the probability of his being charged 
with this military mission to a semi-savage Eastern potentate, 
the almost impossibility of his coming home. 

* Do not play any more with Mark's happiness,' it continued ; 

* end this long waiting, I implore you. You have kept him three 
years in suspense; it is most important from every point of 
view that he should marry as soon as possible. I hope, dear 
Grace, that you will be his wife ; I should gladly welcome you as 
a sister. But I shall console myself, if you refuse him, with the 
reflection that some one he is daily meeting, and who is abso- 
lutely devoted to him, will be of the greatest advantage to him 
in his profession and in every worldly way. And she is a very 
sweet and noble woman, though she is not — Grace. Only let me 
beseech you, dear, to end his suspense. If you love him — as I 
have always hoped — take him; if not, set him free. Do not 
play with his happiness or spoil his prospects. Pardon the 
liberty I take. He is my only brother; his happiness is very 
dear to me.' 

Resting under the beech, through which a light sea-breeze 
rustled from time to time, she thought over the answer to the 
Indian letter. Its substance had quickly been decided during 
the cruel pain of the night ; the phrases had to be coined and 
chosen. There are those who decide irrevocably and have peace, 
and those who go back again and again, questioning and discuss- 
ing the weary pros and cons of their decisions, — these have great 
torment. Once for all, for good or for ill, Grace had decided ; 
torment and discussion went before, peace followed ; she would 
never alter. 

My Friend,' she pencilled beneath the yellowing beech, — 

* There was no tacit acceptance. I thought it was Laura until 
long after we came to Barling. I am deeply touched by an 
honour of which I am quite unworthy. The remembrance of 
our friendship will be a lifelong happiness. Those days by the 
Mediterranean were the happiest I ever spent. Had circvwar 

p 
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stances brought further and more intimate acquaintance, one 
scarcely knows what might have been the sequel. And, if hopes 
impossible to fulfil have been innocently raised, forgive one who 
was herself misled and mistaken. Here is rosemary. — All good 
wishes for your success and welfare from your true friend, 

* Grace Dorrien.' 

Some drops fell from the writer's eyes ; a robin's song seemed 
to express saddest, sad farewell in its penetrating pathos; the 
beech boughs shivered their sere red leafage in sympathy above 
the bent head ; the church clock chimed on the quiet air. 

She rose and went back, followed by Duke, the collie, long 
couched at her feet with his muzzle on his forepaws, his winking 
gaze from time to time upon her. 

Of peaches ripened on the sunny garden wall, she plucked 
some, and laid them in green leaves in a tiny basket, then some 
bursting figs, growing near. Here a wasp had made free with one 
of the ruddiest peaches, and she ate the remnant, the juice spirting 
out over her gown, and remembered the Hardwin peaches by the 
rose-garden and sundial. The Old House dial would be a little 
before that at Hardwin; Cousin Brimstone would know the 
difference to a second. Grannie had no one to scold for staining 
fingers with peach juice now. 

Then she went into the kitchen, dark with leafage outside and 
heavy oak beams within. Mursell was gone to church; she 
would come home hot and tired from her long dusty walk. 
Grace put on a kettle, set the drawing-room tea-board, garnished 
it with fresh fruit, and cut thin bread and butter. Then she 
smiled as she bethought her to set tea for Mursie too, and 
garnish that with odorous fruit. * Who could be all unhappy with 
three people's burdens to lighten ? ' So she thought, as she lifted 
the boiling kettle and poured it on the tea, picturing Mursell's 
pleasure and refreshment when she came in. Again she smiled, 
when she opened the drawing-room door to find Mrs. Dorrien 
just returned from church, and Laura beginning to lament having 
to await Mursell's slow return and slower bringing of tea. 

* Here it is, Miss Impatient ; but where is your precious griev- 
ance?' she asked with her old gaiety. These things were 
henceforth to be her joys — poor trivialities, ministering to small 
physical needs ; still, a cup of cold water is not without praise 
from the most august quarter. Her mother scolded her for playing 
the waiting-maid, yet drank the tea with unequivocal satisfaction ; 
Laura,' sipping hers, bewailed her sentence of imprisonment for 
the winter, with self-pity sweeter than tea. 
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In spite of that imprisonment and utmost care, Laura faded 
visibly from week to week, as autumn passed and winter wore on^ 
the poor mother always looking forward to spring, when the cough 
would go and the fresh air give strength. Laura's nerves were 
now affected; she displayed an irritation and unevenness of temper 
unusual, the doctor said, in that malady. She needed quiet and 
solitude; she would pass hours alone in her bedroom, suffering 
from headaches that made sound intolerable, and allowing no 
one to be anywhere near the room, to her mother's deep disquiet. 
But the doctor bade them let her have her will. If she wanted 
anything, she could touch the musical contrivance Mr. Garenne 
had provided to that end. 

* These headaches are very strange,' Grace said once to Mr. 
Attwood, who had called in his priestly capacity, and been denied 
access to the patient — * singularly refreshing ailments ; they actu- 
ally brighten her up. They stop suddenly, and out she comes as 
gay as a lark, and is the life of the whole house.* 

* Very singular. Miss Gracie, very singular,' he returned, bend- 
ing his owl and cherub glance upon her with an inscrutable 
expression, that veiled some shrewd suspicions. *The ways of 
women from immemorial days have been singular — in sickness 
as in health.' 

* I shall tell Mrs. Attwood if you talk like that. And I won't 
learn Greek any more.* 

*A dreadful threat, dear Miss Grace. Miss Attwood says I 
live on the Greek lessons, but I like a little mutton as well. I 
will come to-morrow to see Miss Laura.' 

But on the morrow Miss Laura needed priestly aid of quite 
another kind. 

* Something very queer at the Old House, Miss Attwood, my 
dear,' the rector observed* at dinner that evening; *I saw the 
lights in the ruins again.' 

*Dear heart alive. Miss Tattwood! Then our sweet child's 
time is come,' she replied solemnly ; * the lights forebode death.' 

* Miss Attwood, my dear, to believe in ghost-lights is to hazard 
incurring the sin of witchcraft. No doubt there is a simple cause 
for these phenomena analogous to that of Will-o'-the-Wisp or 
Jack-o'-Lantern.* 

*Pray Heaven it be so. Miss Tattwood,' returned the little 
ladybird, using the formula beneath which she covered profound 
disbelief in her husband's theories. 

A Christmas moon rode clear through a cold sky that night, it 
being about the turn of the year. Laura's window was shuttered 
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and curtained warmly against the cold. When Mursell answered 
the musical summons at nine, she found the room dark, save for 
the feeble glow of a dying fire, from which the pillows were care- 
fully shaded. A faint voice from the bed asked her to be very 
quiet and make up the fire for the night, as the patient felt sleep 
approaching. This was done, a soft * Good-night * spoken, the 
door carefully closed and curtained, and a report carried to the 
drawing-room. 

* It 's small wonder Miss Laura loses her sleep and takes head- 
ache with they lights and noises near by in the ruins,' Mursell 
said in conclusion. * Indeed, mem, will ye no persuade Missie 
to try another room ? ' 

* It would be well,' mother and daughter agreed ; then they sat 
over the fire planning other arrangements. Their conversation at 
this time consisted mainly of such planning. So deeply pre- 
occupied was Mrs. Dorrien with Laura's illness, that she had 
scarcely grasped the significance of Mark Hilton's deferred return 
to England, and subsequent silence, nor had she been much 
affected by the intelligence in a north-country paper of Sir 
Geoffrey's seizure in the early autumn. 

Towards morning a strong wind rose, and shrieked and howled 
vindictively round the Old House. Mursell, wakeful and much 
disquieted by some remarks Mr. Attwood let fall, when she opened 
the door on his departure, upon the ghost-lights in the ruins 
and the undesirableness of Laura's sleeping so near them, distin- 
guished amongst other sounds the unmistakable banging of a 
door. She got up, took a candle, and went in stocking feet 
towards the reiterated sound — a. slow, dragging, creaking noise, 
followed by a crash, intermittent, but always the same. Her 
heart was in her mouth; she crossed herself and said silent 
prayers all the way ; the sound was horrid, suggestive of every- 
thing appalling — a corpse dragged along, a murderer struck down, 
burglary, a hand-to-hand struggle between desperate people. Yet 
Mursell was firmly convinced that it was a solid wooden door 
banging against a solid wooden post by no ghostly agency; 
further, that the sound was near Laura's room, and would disturb 
her ; still further, that it might be in the ruins, in which, as Mr. 
Attwood had pointed out, tramps, gipsies, or thieves might be 
sheltering, and respecting the security of which he had promised 
to speak to the policeman on his way home — which he did, find- 
ing him ill in bed. Few could guess the heroism animating 
Mursell's devoted breast that night. The moon was long set, 
dark clouds rolled rapidly up upon the wind, the night was black 
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as pitch ; MurselPs tallow-dip flickered in strong draughts rush- 
l.ag '^loncf the empty corridors ; more than once she was on the 
point of flying back to her bed. 

At last she gained the corridor outside Laura's closed and 
curtained door ; the wind had lulled ; there was neither sound 
nor sight unusual. Laura's room was at the end of the passage, 
which was panelled in dark oak, and bare of decoration except 
for a few oil portraits. A full-length warrior in a Jacobean 
ruff occupied a panel at right angles to Laura's door, which he 
seemed to be guarding ; his right hand pointed to her door, his 
left was on his sword-hilt, his grim face watched all her exits and 
entrances. Grace cherished many fancies about him. * Death 
himself,' she thought, * would scarcely dare pass that stern sentinel.* 

All was as usual, Mursell was thinking, when, with a shriek 
and a wail of rising wind, the dragging sound began again ; then 
the grim warrior, always pointing to the door, advanced slowly 
but surely towards Mursell, whose candle went out with the wind 
rush, and who fell with a stifled shriek to the floor, just as the 
crash again resounded. She had a stout heart ; she was more 
frightened than any coward could be. After lying still a few 
moments, and finding herself still alive, she set her teeth and 
prepared to do battle to whatever foe of spirit or flesh should 
appear. Rising to her feet, candle in shaking hand, she struck 
a match, lighted it, and looked defiantly before her, to find that 
the warrior had retreated, not indeed to his usual station, but 
very near it. Carefully shading her light, she approached the 
armoured man, touched his thick gold frame, and found that 
it concealed a lock, to which he was always pointing, and that 
the picture was in reality a door admitting to the ruins. She 
shut it firmly, after one hasty glance into an arras-hung room, 
furnished with heavy oaken chairs and an ancient worm-eaten 
table, on which she was surprised to see a familiar candlestick, but 
no candle. Listening long in trembling excitement at Laura's 
door, she heard no sound, but the tinkle of cinders from the 
banked-up fire ; then, softly opening and softly speaking, she 
received no answer. Laura always slept heavily after headaches ; 
no doubt she had taken the anodyne drops kept at hand for the 
purpose. Extinguishing her light, Mursell slipped softly inside, 
turned the key, and lay in front of the door, pulling a sheepskin 
rug over her. The wind shrieked, wailed, and piped, but that 
drag and crash were no more heard ; the sleeper was very still, 
the fire smouldering beneath the banked slack rustled and 
tinkled. Mursell fell fast asleep in a few minutes, exhausted Vv^ 
her fears. 
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The reiterated ringing of a door-bell by iitde Sally, the maid 
who came to help her, roused Mursell late next morning, to find 
the winter day broken, though it was still dark in the curtained 
chamber. Slipping softly irom the room, she let Sally in, 
hastily dressed, and went back to make up Laura's fire arid let 
in the daylight as usual, having done which, she turned to the 
bed. But what did Mursell see there to make her heart stand 
still on a sudden ? Nothing. The bed was empty and cold, 
though disarranged* as if fiom recent use. 

She could never remember what happened after this until she 
found herself in Grace's room, saying in a curious voice unlike 
her own that she feared Miss Laura had been walking in her 
sleep, as she was not in her room. 

'Dear Mursie, don't talk nonsense, youVe been dreaming/ 
her young lady retorted, rapidly completing her toilette ; ' Laura 
is far too weak even to walk upstairs. She may be gone into 
mother's room — not £uther, httle nuisance ! Vou Ve had night- 
mare, Mursie, and not shaken it off. So the grim old Earl 
stepped out of his fi'ame, did he ? Oh, Mursie dear, fie ! fie ! ' 

But Laura was not in her mother's room, nor could they find 
her in any comer of the Old House. The secret door was shut ; 
the warrior, guarding it, stood immovable in his ruff. 

*Eh, dear, Miss Greecie, I misdoubt I shut her in!' cried 
Mursell in an agony of despair. 

' We 11 go round to the other side and search the ruins and 
make sure quickly,' Grace said. * Don't frighten mother. \Miy, 
where is the key ? * 

Not in its place cert^ly, a fact that made many surmises 
clear verities to Grace, as she ran quickly round to the courtyard 
on which stables and offices, as well as a portion of the ruins, 
opened. Here they perceived fresh wheel-marks, an open stable 
door in which horses had recently been, the door of the ruins, 
with its key in the lock. Going in, they found all as usual till 
they climbed the broken staircase, on which miry boots had left 
marks, and whence dust had been swept by trailing skirts. A 
large gap in the floor of the landing was shown by a small oil 
lamp on its edge, with its wick smouldering and smoking ; it had 
no doubt burnt all night and exhausted the oil A door, sup- 
posed to be permanently nailed up, stood open, admitting to a 
room unknown to Grace and Mursell, containing a hammock 
recently used, a lounging-chair, fuel, books, wine, cards, recent 
newspapers, and the ashes of an extinct fire on the hearth. The 
odour of stale cigar-smoke brought Mursell's heart to her mouth. 
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Grace, with a singular smile, pronounced two words, * Raymond 
Garenne,' as sole comment on Mursell's fear of gipsies, burglars, 
and body-snatchers. 

Another room was found still more comfortably arranged, with 
sofa, easy-chairs, carpets, and shutters; its high, old-fashioned 
grate yet retained the warm embers of a coal fire. This opened 
into a chamber that proved to be the secret room discovered in 
the night by Mursell. Here, after some fumbling and guess- 
work, they found the spring-lock ; the panel, on this side hidden 
by faded arras, flew open at a touch, the lock having been care- 
fully oiled and lately in constant use, and revealed the familiar 
corridor, the scene of MurselFs midnight terrors and valour. 

* Are we much wiser for our journey, Mursie ? ' Grace asked, 
pushing the warrior back to his accustomed post by the door. 

*Eh, dear. Miss Greecie, if we're no wiser, we're sadder,* 
she replied. * I 'm feared, I 'm sore feared for Miss Laurie, and the 
night that wild, and she that tender and guarded. And how 
we'll tell the mistress, poor dear. And me to shut the poor 
yoong leddy out of her own chamber the night. Eh, Missie 
dear, what can ye make of it all at all ? ' 

But Grace had suddenly turned and entered Laura's room, erect 
in the centre of which stood Mrs. Dorrien, stately, statuesque, 
stonily still. The wintry sunlight touched the tall black figure in 
the widow's cap, and gave the chill white face a chiller look. 

* Mother,' Grace asked, * what is it ? Oh, what is it ? Why 
do you look like that ? ' 

The fixed glassy gaze of the cold, stem eyes altered, the hard- 
set mouth moved ; her mother turned upon Grace, holding an 
open letter towards her, and asked in a low, fierce voice — 

* Were you privy to this ? * 

* Before Heaven, mother dear, I know nothing, except that 

Laura cannot be found. Oh, mother, don't look like that * she 

cried, taking the letter that Mrs. Dorrien had found on the table 
by the empty bed, addressed to herself, and had read to the echo 
of another letter written from child to parent a quarter of a 
century ago. 

They were to be married at Southampton at eight o'clock that 
morning, and proceed thence at nine to Havre, thence across 
France to the Mediterranean to the squadron, which included 
Raymond's ship. Forgiveness was asked. They could not live 
apart; they knew it was futile to contend against the opposition of 
both families. A warm winter would restore Laura's strength; all 
would be well. Such was the purport of this astounding missive. 
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* And I gave up Mark, my own Mark,' Grace said to herself, 
as she raised her eyes to her mother's face, which had changed 
to a grey-white, with quivering lips and haggard eyes. Mrs. 
Dorrien took back the letter absently with a shaking hand. 

* I am childless,' she said, drearily staring before her. 

* Oh, mother,' Grace cried, * you have me.' 

* Quite shorn, nothing left, nothing, nothing,' she repeated over 
and over again ; * nothing left now.' 

'Shall I go away too then?' Grace asked, crying. *Am I 
nothing ? ' she sobbed. 

*Miss Carrie, dear, where is Miss Laurie?' Mursell asked 
gently. * Do ye no ken at all ? ' 

* Miss Laura is dead, Mursell,' she replied. * Be good enough 
to draw the blinds down. Send to the sexton, and desire him to 
toll the knell. Laura Dorrien is no more.' 

So she repeated with a stony insistence, against which remon- 
strance availed nothing. 

* Send for Mr. Cartmel,' Grace whispered to Mursell, as the 
tall oaken clock on the stairs whirred its warning and slowly 
struck nine, and Laura Garenne, warmly wrapped in furs, sat in 
a sheltered nook of the Havre packet with her husband, and saw 
the shore recede from her, with sudden tears, and the conviction 
that she would see it no more. 

The hour struck on many bells at Hardwin Hall, ending in the 
deep far-sounding boom of the clock in the great central tower. 
Sir Geoffrey heard it in his bed, and listened for the last boom 
to eddy into silence. Stricken with paralysis and bed-ridden 
since his passion in the linden-walk in the autumn, he was slowly 
regaining power and some degree of mental clearness. He had 
passed a quiet night, his day nurse had given him his breakfast 
and left him, at the doctor's suggestion, since he was so much 
better, for a day's holiday. A housemaid entered the room as 
usual at that hour ; but not at all as usual, she found the patient 
alone ; and less than ever as usual, he was beckoning to her. She 
at once dropped her brushes and approached the bed, the valet 
being in an adjoining room with an open door, Mrs. Hythe- 
Harbord in another adjoining room. 

* Shut it,' Sir Geoffrey said in a low, hoarse voice, pointing with 
his unparalysed hand to the door, and she quickly obeyed and 
returned. 

* Send for my daughter, for Mrs. Clarence Dorrien,' he said in 
the hoarse, strained voice they all knew now, painfully and with 
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difficult articulation. * Do it secretly. Write — if you can — write. 
Mrs. Clarence Dorrien, Old House, Barling. All here in con- 
spiracy to prevent it. To come at once to her dying father.' 

The girl wrote quickly at a writing-table, and read, in a clear 
low voice, what she had written and directed, to the old man, 
who listened, smiled, and sank back on his pillow, just as the 
door opened and the valet returned. The girl quickly crushed 
the paper in her hand and plunged it in her pocket, then stood 
with clasped hands gazing before her. The valet angrily asked 
what she was doing, idling there. 

* Eh, Mr. Lytham, 'tis no harm,' she replied in a low voice. 
* Th' ode mawster sleeps fine ; I couldn't but look at him.' 

* He sleeps well indeed,' the old servant exclaimed in an awed 
voice, approaching the pillow, upon which the fine grey head 
rested with closed eyes and peaceful face. 



END OF PART II 
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* love is flower-like. 

Friendship is a sheltering tree.' 

CHAPTER I 

Maurice Bertram, standing outside the Old House, fearful to 
knock at the door and break the spell of golden memory that 
had invested it with such enduring charm, was still as ignorant of 
the tragedy of the lives within it as in his childish days. The 
longer he looked and mused, the more he feared to touch all 
that delicate fabric of memory and reverie, lest it should fall to 
dust. * Better far to leave it, a possession and a joy for ever,' he 
thought ; so he turned away from it with a sigh. 

At twenty odd, one has so many disillusions, such rooted dis- 
belief in anything surviving the shipwreck of childhood, such 
profound unconsciousness of enthusiasms and credences yet to 
be built up on more lasting foundations, that one would fain keep 
every comer of any fooFs paradise in which to nestle and hide 
from a world of hard fact and crude theory. So he turned from 
the Old House and strolled down Barling street, grass-grown 
still, and even quieter than of yore, in spite of the villa growth 
round it and the fussy little trains that hissed daily past it, 
casting human flotsam upon its platform at one time, and washing 
such sea-drift away again at another. 

So he turned into the sanded bar parlour of the Eight Bells in 
the lengthening sunbeams, and asked for a pint of ale, which was 
brought in a brown jug with a foaming head upon it by the land- 
lady herself, with a pleased smile for the tall young gentleman in 
the knickerbocker suit, with its neat finish of Norfolk jacket, cap, 
and gaiters. 

*Mrs. Dove herself,' the blonde young man said, taking his 
ale, doffing his cap, and drinking. * Here is to your continued 
health and wealth, Mrs. Dove. You 're not a day older than you 
used to be.' 

* You 've the advantage of me, sir. I don't sim to mind ye.' 

* It is twenty years since I was here, Mrs. Dove. Barling is 
changed since then. So am I — I was only seven. I had an uncle 
here at the Rectory — Mr. Parker.' 

284 
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* Dear heart alive ! and you to mind me all these years, and 
you no higher than six penneth o' hapence. The rector had 
boys of his own — a noisy lot they was, to be sure. You '11 find 
changes, sir, sure enough. Mr. Cartmel, he's left, getting in 
years though, poor gentleman. He never gets up a' nights now. 
Mr. Ralph, he does that. And Mr. Jem, the youngest of all, he 's 
coming on ; pretty nigh finished learning his doctoring. There 
have been changes at the Rectory. This yer rector is terrible 
new-fangled, with candles and vlowers and things, and church a 
week days pretty nigh the same as Sundays.' 

* Any ghosts left ? At the Old House, for instance ? ' 

'Well there, sir! Did you ever go inside of Old House? 
Terrible queer doos there. Some says it is ghostes. They med 
say what they wooll. Miss Dorrien's a good ooman. Terrible 
poor they be — poor and proud. Never visits noowhere. But 
if anybody has trouble, trust they to go and tell Miss Dorrien. 
Mrs. Dorrien, she'll curse and swear at volk like a good 'un. 
Mrs. Mursell, d' ye mind she ? She 've ben a bed-Iyer this two 
year. Married Jabez Barnes as kep the Bugle, twenty year ago. 
You mind the Bugle, where the coaches used to stop and drop 
the mails. D' ye mind Chip the carrier ? He done the gairden 
at Old House, and his vather avore 'en. He'd tell ye some 
tales if he 'd a mind to. But he 's close, terrible close, is wold 
Chip. They never lets nobody into the house. His lordship 
comes over, and Lady Wotton, she comes, they're some sart of 
cousins. There was another Miss Dorrien — avore your time. 
Terrible queer doos with she. Some say she was carried off by 
night by — there ! anybody don't like to think of it — by them as 
make the noises. She was ill abed in a decline, and one mornen, 
they looked into the bed, and she was gone, clean gone, and never 
yeard of no more. Volk do say things. Lord Wotton, he made 
up a long tale. Some say she run away with young Mr. Garenne. 
But Mr. Cartmel know'd better; he'd»give her up long before. 
But he never said nothen. Close he was, close as wax. And 
you 'd like a bed, sir ? And what would ye be pleased to arder 
for supper ? ' 

The sun was setting when Bertram once more took heart of 
grace and knocked at the door, against which he had been kicked 
so long ago. A middle-aged woman came from some remote 
regions in answer to the knock, and looked suspiciously at the 
visitor, up and down and all over him. 

*They never sees strangers,' she said, hesitating, taking his 
card and turning it over and over. * There 's tramps about. 1'^ 
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take up the bit o' caird if you'll bide outside. These here 
tramps and thieves dresses up smeart enough/ she added, with a 
disparaging glance at the visitor's attire. 

After some delay the door was again opened with the message, 
* You can come in/ and Bertram found himself again under the 
depreciating gaze of Henry the Eighth and the Tudor lady, 
whence he followed his guide through the well-known hall up the 
oak staircase. The same singular faint scent pervaded the house, 
each portion of which he remembered by a slightly different 
fragrance; on the staircase turpentine and beeswax prevailed. 
His steps sounded too loud on the shining uncarpeted stairs ; 
they seemed to wake long-slumbering echoes all over the empty 
house, these echoes multiplied and separated, rolling away into 
distance in dying murmurs till the door of the white-and-gold with- 
drawing-room was opened, disclosing a glory of purple afterglow, 
the sun having but just dipped below the hills. With this light 
on his bronzed fair face, the young man appeared on the thresh- 
old, a little dazed and very wistful. 

* Little Maurice Bertram ? ' said a woman's vibrating voice, and 
then, his eyes becoming used to the light, he discerned the friend 
of his childhood — a tall figure, clothed in some dark, simply- 
fashioned gown. The dark eyes were softly lustrous, yet with a 
smouldering fire in their depths, the face was beautiful, the heavy 
hair slightly silvered and simply braided, the hand extended in 
welcome, strong, yet slender, and somewhat large. Maurice bent 
and kissed it, just as he had done twenty years ago ; then he 
looked up with an eager, boyish smile. 

*Dear Miss Dorrien, how kind, how good, to remember the 
solitary boy you made so happy ! ' he said — * more happy than 
ever before or after in all his life.' 

* It is sad to think that,' the full voice replied ; * it tells of a 
sorrowful childhood.' 

*Well, it was rather a rough business. Some people are 
brought up, some tumble up, some are dragged up — I was 
knocked up. The room is not changed. I was afraid it might 
have been a dream and vanish at a touch. But it 's even more 
like itself than I remembered. And you, you are quite the 

same, only more so. And ' suddenly aware of the presence 

of Mrs. Dorrien, sitting with bent head and folded hands in a 
deep chair, he broke off. 

*My mother is a little deaf; she dozes much now. She is 
older. Mother dear, this is Mr. Bertram, little Maurice Bertram,' 
she added in a raised voice, as the aged head was lifted and the 
eyes opened upon the stranger, whose youth and manhood 
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seemed to fill the faded room, sending currents of latent, stilled 
life thrilling through it. 

* Eh ? Eh ? ' she asked, in the thinned voice of age, her eyes 
meeting his frank blue ones and seeing the afterglow through his 
fair hair. * To be sure. Hilton, Mark Hilton, come at last, at 
last,' she repeated, mournfully shaking her grey head. * At last, 
Grace, at last.' 

*She sometimes confuses people together,' her daughter 
explained, leaving her to doze again. * She is thinking of one 
long absent, one who was young long before you were born.' 

* I could find my way all over the house,' he said, the young 
sound of his voice setting the hushed air a-quiver, as it circled 
into every corner, waking plaintive echoes among the ancient 
things he remembered. * The blessed old clock is striking ; it 
used to tick so loud at night and so low by day. The walnut- 
trees are there — I hear fairy tales whenever I smell walnut leaves ; 
there is the sundial — I could almost sing the songs. And the 
** Guards " waltz — do you still play it. Miss Dorrien ? Ah ! 
something new at last.' 

'Something very new,' she thought — * young life, fresh man- 
hood, new hope, new possibilities, new everything.' Shut up so 
long with age and sorrow, shadows and sickness, old memories 
and old fears, this irruption of virile youth and strength was like 
a plunge in the fountain of life. * Something new ? ' she echoed. 

He pointed to a golden cup of antique shape, with a tall stem, 
set with rubies. * Oh, that is old, very old. It is a long story. 
It had been buried many years. But tell me of yourself. We sadly 
missed you when the cruel cousins drove you away. We heard 
that you were well with others.' 

Then she heard that he fared even worse than at the Rectory 
with the next cousins. There was one girl older than himself, 
and others younger, running down to a babe in arms, the uncle at 
sea, the aunt of a stern, narrow, religious sect ; these made a less 
congenial circle for him than even the noisy young ruffians who 
bullied him, but let him join in their sports. In this grim aunt's 
household noise was sin ; a strict governess exacted stillness in the 
schoolroom, whence there was no escape, and where there was 
nothing to do. There he was punished for talking to himself, for 
asking questions, for tumbling down, for standing up when he 
should sit, for sitting when he should stand, for whistling on 
Sundays, for sleeping in church, for sighing at prayers, for 
wearing out clothes, for not confessing imaginary sins. If any- 
thing was upset or broken, it was, * Cousin Maurice did it.' If 
they giggled, * Cousin Maurice made me,' YLe \q^fik ^\»xs^^^Vqs«. 
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kissing the cat and for telling fairy tales. Strange punishments — 
bread and water for a week, standing on a stool for a day, .wearing 
cards inscribed * Liar ' in the street, kneeling at meals. A winter 
night alone in a cellar with chilblains and rats had been even less 
agreeable than the vigil on the Rectory roof. From this house 
of restraint and weariness to Christ's Hospital was a welcome 
change ; there the Parker cousins' training bore good fruit. 

* No holidays at Christ's Hospital ? ' he was asked. 

* Holidays enough, but spent at school,' she heard. *My 
fault. I didn't get on with the girl cousins. I was a general 
nuisance. Indeed, I wish I had written to you. I did once or 
twice. But "Miss Dorrien, Old House," was the address. 
Getting no answer must have been a discouragement And my 
uncle left before I went to Christ's Hospital.' 

Miss Dorrien listened attentively, yet with a certain abstraction 
in her dark liquid gaze, of which he was conscious without being 
discouraged. The shadows gathered heavily, no lights came; 
Mrs. Dorrien woke, fretted, and dozed off again. Bertram rose 
reluctantly to go. 

* Are you staying long ? Will you come again ? ' he was asked. 

* Oh, may I ? That I will,' was the eager reply. 

So the next afteriioon brought him, and found the two ladies 
under the walnut trees, whose leaves, rustling in the summer 
breeze, repeated the fairy tales of childhood in Bertram's ears. 
He brought some trout fresh caught, shining on a cool bed of 
grass ; they had travelled six miles on a bicycle with him. 

* These bicycles ! Ridden by ladies, young girls ! Mother dear, 
what would you have done to me mounted on two wheels ? ' Miss 
Dorrien asked. * How different our girlhood was, Mr. Bertram, 
you can scarcely imagine. So restricted and prim,' she said, smiling 
to herself at the memory of a dancer on Southsea Common. 

Memory seemed the most solid thing in the Old House, 
Bertram observed ; Miss Dorrien spoke in the present with a 
perpetual consciousness of the past; he was always surprising 
reflected lights in the large liquid gaze that met his, shadows 
of hidden meaning in her spoken words. These ladies seemed 
to live in a quiet, tree-shadowed back-water, untroubled by the 
swift onrush of the river of life ; it was pleasant and restful to one 
in the full current and flow, a cool contrast to the heat and turmoil 
of his masculine youth. Mrs. Dorrien welcomed him gladly to-day. 

* Geoffrey,' she said, * young Sir Geoffrey grown a man, come 
to his own at last' Yet she spoke collectedly and with a gentle 
thoughtfulness that surprised him. Grace wondered if she 

might be thinking of Laura's child, another Geoffrey, only born 
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to die, and motherless from his birth. The dial marked the passing 
hour, bees hummed in the golden stillness of summer afternoon, 
Mrs. Dorrien was dressed in the same fashion as when she told fairy 
tales to his wondering boyhood ; she drank tea from the same deh- 
cate old china, her daughter poured it for her with the same tender 
care from the same antique silver pot, and tempted her, as then, with 
carefully cut bread and butter, home-made cake, and fresh-gathered 
fruit. Had all the golden summer afternoons in all those twenty 
years been thus spent by these two ladies, who had grown no 
older in that passage of time ? It was singularly pleasant and 
restful to think thus. How often in hot summer holidays had he 
paced the cloisters, a lonely, homeless boy, quaintly clad in long 
blue coat and yellow stockings, and thought of the walnut trees, 
the fruit ripening in the mellow sunshine, the cool leaf shadows 
on the dainty tea-board, and the sweet faded faces of the dear 
ladies, who had been kind to him. And it was all true, no 
vision that he pictured, but the pure and simple reality through 
all those long years. 

Something of this he said as he drank from the cup, the 
colour and fashion of which he had carried so long in memory ; 
and Grace, looking with serious intentness at the frank young 
face, felt a warm thrill in every vein and a long-forgotten leap of 
the heart, as if the young man's youth had entered her life, and 
some strong need of love in his soul had kindled it in hers. She 
smiled with the old young radiance so long eclipsed, a smile that 
to Maurice rolled the years from her brow and her heart, and 
transfigured her with the glory of youth. * How beautiful she 
must have been, how beautiful she was ! So she must have looked 
and smiled in youth ; nay, her youth had returned,' he thought. 
But only that of youth had returned which is eternal, hidden, 
never absent, breaking out in primal effulgence, like sunshine 
when clouds part away. 

* What had cast this brilliant and beautiful woman out of the 
full current and glory of life ?' he wondered, discerning clearly, with 
a man's vision, much that had been unperceived by the child's — 
that unmistakable trace of having lived in the world, of having 
been born to greater things, to fuller, richer life, signs of vivid 
intellect, of unusual culture, of good breeding and birth, oisavoir 
faire, together with an ineffaceable something that having 
received much homage ever leaves behind. The signs of deep 
sorrow had been patent even to the young child. 

* He will go, and he will return again no more,' she was think- 
ing, as she looked wistfully on him, and liked the way in which ha 
spoke to her mother, understanding hex 'wea^'^^^^ ^\^vcs?^ <5M^t 
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the lapses and discrepancies in her speech, and choosing the 
topics on which she was clearest 

* We live in great seclusion since my dear husband's death,* 
Mrs. Dorrien told him, * seldom receiving at all. And this place 
is so remote, so very far from everywhere, that our connections 
cannot find us. On the borders of civilisation, dear Geoffrey ; 
nay, on the borders of humanity, on the outskirts of life and 
hope itself, far away, away in trouble and pain and treachery. 
Oh, such treachery — between parent and child, husband and 

wife — black, black, black ' So she would wander into wild 

incoherence from sentences fairly begun. And Maurice, without 
any appearance of surprise, or of any of those painful, startled 
side-glauices, as if in appeal, that her daughter had learned to 
dread, listened to sense and nonsense with a quiet, deferential air, 
catching at any break in the incoherence to suggest some topic of 
general interest, on which time had had no effect, or some occur- 
rence of forty or fifty years back, on which her mind was calm. 

* It is many years,' the poor lady said with a wan smile, * since 
I have conversed with one who possesses the art of conversation, 
dear Geoffrey. Your grandfather had it. — It was his grandfather, 
Grace, or was it his father?' she added helplessly. 

* Conversation as an art is gone,' Bertram would say at such a 
juncture. * People are in such a hurry, they can't converse ; they 
only catechise and assert. Did you ever meet Tom Moore?' 
Or, if the incoherence was very marked, it might be, * I am tiring 
Mrs. Dorrien by my chatter,' rising to go. 

* I have some idea of settling in the neighbourhood,' he said to 
Grace that afternoon at parting. * May I call again if I do ? ' 

He was answered by the flush and radiance of a face that 
quivered beneath his look. 

* Oh, Mr. Bertram, ours is scarcely a house for young people. 
There are few that find us now, old or young. But if you want 
a welcome ' 

It was Bertram's turn to flush and quiver now. 

* I am a nobody, you know — a stranger with no introduction,' 
he said. 

* It was rather rough and ready ; it is not usual to be kicked 
into houses. Still, where do you settle ? ' 

* At St. Ann's. Do you know St. Ann's ? I am told that it is 
a still rising place. I have bought a practice there.' 

* As lawyer ? ' 

* Thank goodness, no. As medical practitioner. I have few 
introductions ; my uncle's memory must be long since extinct 
You may possibly have heard of Hardwin Hall ? ' 
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* Possibly — may even have seen it,' with a singular smile. 
*The man who owns it — planned it, I'm told — a man of great local 

influence and fabulous wealth, a Mr. Hythe-Harbord, has given 
me one or two letters of introduction — one to a Lord Wotton.' 

* None to us ? ' with another strange smile. 

* Is he a friend of yours ? ' eagerly. 

* Not quite. Still I have met Mr. Hythe-Harbord. Also Lord 
Wotton. They are — connections of ours. Wotton is an old and 
valued friend. This house is his. It is a good introduction. I wish 
you all success. But you must wear a black coat and — well ' 

* Look professional ? That '11 come. By the time I 've poisoned 
half the population of St. Ann's. Good-bye, dear Miss Dorrien, 
a thousand thanks for your too kind reception.' The fair head 
was uncovered ; it was gone. Grace turned back to her mother, 
wondering and wondering, and through all her wonder, thinking, 
* Will he really come again ? ' 

He came again, not on a bicycle, but in a smart dogcart, and 
this time decorously clad as became a grave professional man in 
a fashionable watering-place. There was always a patient to be 
seen in that direction, it appeared ; but that patient could seldom 
have been very ill, to judge from the time spent at the Old House. 

'Look here, Bertram,' said young Ralph Cartmel, who was 
now practically in his father's place, the old gentleman seeing 
only a few conservative old patients, who could not trust their 
constitutions to a mere child of thirty ; * you 're a deuced mean 
chap, sneaking the governor's patients away like this. But you '11 
find yourself splendidly sold, my boy. They haven't a penny, 
those two. They are half-starved. The governor has attended 
them this thirty years and never charged them a farthing, not 
one blessed farthing. What ? You only go as a friend ? That' s 
a good one. I like that. You 're a nice innocent child. But 
do you call it professional? A wife comes handy in the pro- 
fession, especially if she's well connected, but we don't quite 
accuse you of making love to Miss D. — not quite.' 

* You 'd better not.' 

'What? Well I am You couldn't look redder if you 

were. People see your cart outside the Old House and think 
you are attending, and we are given up. And they are Lord 
Wotton's cousins.' 

* Now I understand, Cartmel. I withdraw my cart henceforth.' 

* Well ; the governor 's awfully cut up about it, I can tell you.' 

* I '11 call and explain. Shall I?' 

* Mr. Cartmel is one of my dearest friends,* Miss Dorrien said, 

Q 
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on hearing Bertram's account of the incident. *I would not 
have his feelings hurt, Maurice ; no, not for worlds. I will send 
for him at once, dear old man, and consult him about my mother. 
He usually calls without being asked. His son is a degenerate 
being. My mother cannot endure him. He is so rough, and 
so free and familiar. Mursie says the patients would not tolerate 
Ralph but for his father's sake. Once, when Mursie took a bad 
turn, he walked up and down her room and swore. So she 
always sends for the old gentleman now ; but I am afraid neither of 
them understands her case, which appears to be an unusual one.' 

* Ralph was always rather short of brains. He used to be 
much with the Parkers ; he helped them bully me with a very 
good will. They made him a catspaw time and again. Joe, 
the next boy, was far sharper. He came to grief. Good-bye.' 

* Good-bye. We shall have to meet clandestinely henceforth, 
Maurice, to avoid Barling scandal. Shall it be a rope-ladder 
and moonlight, or a tryst in the orchard ? ' 

* Mursie dear,' she said that day by the bedside she visited as 
often as she deemed it prudent to leave her mother ; * How I 
wish you could see my boy. I believe he would cure you, or 
at least help you.' 

* It 's glad I am, missie dear, there 's a young voice and cheerful 
face at the Old House; for it's lone, lone your life must be. 
But it 's Mr. Cartmel for me, dearie. If he canna help me, he 
canna, and it 's the Lord's will I should be ill. A true friend he 's 
been to us all. Do ye mind the day Miss Laurie went, and poor 
mistress had the blinds down, and the knell tolled ? A sore day 
it was for us all, and a tower of refuge was Mr. Cartmel.' 

Did she remember the day? Was it not the death-day of 
youth, and hope, and trust? She remembered it very well. 
The white tragic face of the stricken mother, her wild words 
and wilder deeds; the pity and concern on the faces of Mr. 
Cartmel and Mr. Attwood ; the anger, quickly turned to extreme 
pity, of Lady Wotton, who arrived poste-haste at noon, having 
received from her son a letter that paired with Laura's to her 
mother. All that underhand work going on in the Old House 
unsuspected by its inmates, was a hard matter to credit, until 
she saw the deceived mother's face and heard her distraught 
words ; until she heard Grace's despairing cry ; * Cousin Emma, 
we shall never^ never see Laura again! She may die on the 
passage. Only think. At night. In the dead of winter. After 
being so guarded. After not breathing the outside air for months. 
Little Laurie, my only sister. And I would have died for her. 
Cousin Emma, you don't know what she was to us.' 
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* I was unjust/ said Mrs. Dorrien, roused to sanity by this bitter 
cry ; * I was partial. I was betrayed. I am bereft. Only Grace 
is left to me now, and I have wronged her.' 

Then it was that a telegraphic despatch arrived, and Mrs. 
Dorrien read out calmly and clearly : — 

* Sir Geoffrey Harbord died at Hardwin Hall at nine o'clock 
this morning,' and the cloud again descended upon her troubled 
mind and she spread her arms in blind instinctive appeal to 
Grace, who sheltered her. 

The telegram was the sole intimation Mrs. Dorrien ever received 
of her father's death, an event she never realised, always speaking 
of him, except at rare intervals, as of a living man. Of all his 
great possessions, her natural heritage, she received a parcel 
containing a few valueless trifles that had belonged to her poor 
young mother, whose life-like portrait continued to smile beneath 
the Rape of Persephone in the grand dining-room at Hardwin. 

Laura at first wrote long happy letters to her mother and 
sister, letters read but unheeded, by Mrs. Dorrien, who would 
sometimes ask in a bewildered way after such a perusal : — 

* Who is I^aura Garenne ? ' when Grace would reply : 

•Dear mother, it is our own Laura, my little sister, Laura. 
She married Raymond Garenne.' 

But Mrs. Dorrien always repeated that she did not know 
Laura Garenne ; had never heard of her. 

* Laura is dead,' she often said. *The Old House is damp 
and cold ; it killed my little Laura. She died long, long ago.' 

But Laura lived just long enough to bring a son into the 
world, but not to see him. 

*Come to me, Grace,' her last brief sad letter implored, *I 
am so lonely. Raymond is only a man ; I need a woman friend 
now.' 

Grace had decided to go to her, when Raymond's tidings of 
death and birth reached her, and she broke the intelligence 
gently and fearfully to Mrs. Dorrien, who only repeated the old 
sentence : 

* Laura is dead. She died long, long ago.' 



CHAPTER II 

How much did her mother know of the real events passing 
before her? Grace often wondered. Her own bitter grief at 
those final tidings of poor little Laura excited no comment; 
she gave full expression to it in the first uncontrollable burst of 
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sorrow ; but Mrs. Dorrien only looked on with a sad and piteous 
wonder, saying nothing. Grace told her all; of the little son, 
who was christened Geoffrey, and who, after a few weeks, was 
laid by the side of his poor young mother in the English cemetery 
at Rome ; of the marble cross on the grave, and of the violets 
that grew upon the turf. She spoke of the tablet that was to 
be placed in Barling Church within sight of the Old House pew, 
and led her mother thither to see it on a week-day, when the 
church was empty, dreading some serious outburst at the first 
sight. But Mrs. Dorrien quietly deciphered the inscription and 
quietly wept, repeating that it was so long ago. Grace also read 
out to her many accounts of Sir Geoffrey's funeral, obituary 
notices, tributes to his memory, the inscription on his tomb, 
and the disposal of his property. She listened attentively ; she 
seemed to understand, though all was taken very quietly. 

But those nocturnal wanderings and laments, witnessed by 
little Maurice Bertram years after, dated from that time ; it was 
Murseirs opinion that Mrs. Dorrien's indifference was in a great 
measure assumed from pride, and that the constraint she put 
upon herself by day greatly aggravated the real affliction that 
had befallen the poor lady's harassed intellect. 

One afternoon, at the turn of the days, some seven or eight 
weeks after Laura's flight, mother and daughter were sitting in the 
withdrawing-room over their tea. Mrs. Dorrien at this time, and 
for long after, was apathetic and taciturn, passing hours and hours 
without motion or speech, evidently brooding over unspoken griefs. 
Mr. Cartmel advised that no notice should be taken of this condi- 
tion, that things should go on as usual, and family matters be 
discussed, quietly but not too often, in her hearing, until time 
deadened the pain of the two great shocks she had received, 
and nature re-asserted herself. That afternoon she had taken 
up some needlework and paid some slight attention to news 
Grace had read in the paper, and heard from the village. The 
air had the curious, almost painful, thrill of returning vitality 
that comes at the turn of the days, when the sap begins to rise 
and the delaying sunsets are brilliant and cold. This elemental 
influence, Grace hoped, was now upon her mother's darkened 
mind, whence the clouds might soon roll away, with the coming 
on of spring and the full splendour of summer. The bounding 
youth in her own veins triumphed over the sad monotony and 
privation of her life ; she was outwardly gay and inwardly hope- 
ful, and had treated Miss Tattwood and Miss Attwood to some 
merry quips and cranks when they called an hour before. 

* Miss Attwood, my dear,' her husband observed as the pair 
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trotted cheerily homewards, * that is a brave young heart at the 
Old House. It warms my blood, it takes years from my age to 
see her.' 

* Miss Tattwood, my dear, I could almost be jealous.' 

*Miss Attwood, my dear, you have reason, which is a very 
rare thing in your sex. Had it pleased a beneficent and all- 
ruling Providence to bless our union with offspring, I confess 
that a feminine creature, with a gaiety of spirit and gallantry of 
heart such as that of our spirited and beautiful young friend, 
would have constituted a matchless adornment for our tranquil 
hearth.' 

* Indeed, Miss Tattwood, my dear, I never cease to regret, 
though I trust I do not repine,' the little woman replied with a 
catch in her breath. 

'Your principles. Miss Attwood, my dear, are, I trust, too 
firmly based and too securely founded for any such sinful revolt 
against the purposes of the All-Wise. Yet is our fallen nature 
so strong within us, and so difficult to subdue, that there are 
times, even in the most elevated souls, when the old Eve is 
prone to assert herself, and rebellious thoughts and questionings 
arise. Against such, Miss Attwood, it is your undoubted duty 
to struggle with energy and courage. Consider the mercies with 
which you are surrounded, the manifold blessings which have 
fallen to your lot. Competence without undue toil, useful 
occupation without excessive strain upon natural energy, cheerful 
domestic surroundings remote from the temptations of the great 
world, a dignified position, yet free from the trappings of pomp, 
the snares of luxury, and the cares of social gaiety. Health, 
tranquillity, religious privileges, and a certain measure of con- 
nubial bliss. Against a lot so tranquil, so overflowing with 
mercies, it were surely the part of a Pagan to repine. While for 
a Christian, Miss Attwood, my dear, such manifold blessings, 
were they not ordained from on high, would be almost too 
enervating, and destructive of the firm moral fibre that is 
amongst the best results of adversity.' 

* Certainly, Miss Tattwood, my dear,' returned the gentle little 
spouse, well accustomed to hear her husband's failings in her 
own person, and thus vicariously to receive admonitions suitable 
to his own case ; * but I often wonder who the lover is. It has 
been more than hinted that his lordship ' 

* Gossip, Miss Attwood, my dear, has ever been the bane of 
your sex,' came snapping out with a fierce look upon the owl and 
cherub face. 

* Certainly, Miss Tattwood, my dear. But she '11 have nothing 
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to say to him, I '11 be bound. And she must have had dozens 
to choose from. The pretty bird, mewed in that dreary cage. 
Shut up alone with that poor, distracted mother from morning 
till night. I could wish somebody would make a moonlight 
flitting with her^ poor child. Laura to run away! Always 
selfish. That Sir Geoffrey must have been an excessively bad 
old man.' 

* Fie, Miss Attwood, my dear ! Who are we that we should 
judge others, much less question the inscrutable decrees of 
Omniscience ? Nevertheless, my heart often aches for that dear 
young creature, exposed to trials so rare to youth.' 

The object of this warm regard was rejoicing over signs of 
returning health in her mother, when the rare sound of the door- 
bell was heard through the quiet house, and soon followed by 
the appearance of Mursell, with the announcement that a young 
person wished to see Mrs. Dorrien. 

* Why, Mursie, you 're all of a quiver,' was Grace's comment. 
*Has your jam turned mouldy? Have the rats been at your 
apples again ? What does the young person want, and who is 
she?' 

*Her name is Hester Thwaite, and she wishes to see the 
mistress,' replied Mursell gravely. * Miss Carrie, dear, she comes 
from Hardwin,' she added with bated breath. 

'Hardwin? Hester Thwaite?' echoed Mrs. Dorrien, roused 
to attention. * Nothing to me, Mursell, nothing.' 

* Will ye no see her, mem ? She has come all the way from 
Hardwin Hall, where she was housemaid, with a message, dearie.' 

* There is no one now at Hardwin to send me messages, not 
one. Who could send a message to me ? ' repeated Mrs. Dorrien, 
in ever-growing agitation. 

*A message from the dead,' pronounced an unknown voice 
from the gloom behind Mursell, and a young woman stepped 
out of the shadow into the fitful light. * I must see the leddy, 
Mrs. Mursell,' she added, as Mursell waved her back. 

*What is this?' asked Mrs. Dorrien, putting up her gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses and haughtily scanning the intruder. *Are 
you aware whom you are addressing, young woman ? ' 

*If you please, ma'am, begging your pardon, I take ye for 
Mrs. Clarence Dorrien, Sir Geoffrey Harbord's only daughter, 
and the yoong leddy for Miss Grace Dorrien, that was staying 
at the Hall,' she replied, as Grace flung some small wood and 
fir cones on the fire, making flames leap up and light the comers 
of the room. 
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' Quite right. Now your message,' Mrs. Dorrien returned. 

*If you please, ma'am, I saw Sir Geoffrey Harbord die. I 
went into his room as usual that morning, and found him quite 
alone. He had been better, and had a good night; his nurse 
had a day off. Mr. Lytham, the valet, was in the dressing-room ; 
Mrs. Hythe-Harbord was in another room opening into th' ode 
mawster's room ; else Sir Geoffrey was alone.' 

Mrs. Dorrien had changed from red to white, from trembling 
to marble stillness ; she now rose and stood in the bright light, 
as if to receive with due reverence tidings of such import Grace 
looked from one to the other, bright-eyed and pale. 

* Pray continue,' Mrs. Dorrien said. * You found my father 
alone ? ' 

* Yes, ma'am. Th' ode mawster rose himself up in bed and 
looked anxious and frightened. He put his finger on his mouth, 
then pointed to the open door. I shut it, and came up to him 
to listen, for his speech was no that good since his stroke. Then 
he bade me be secret and quick, and write down what he said, for 
there was them about t' house would hinder him. And 'twas to 
you, mem, he wanted to write. And I wrote down what he told 
me on paper at the writing-table, and kept it, and have brought 
it all the way down here. See, 'tis Hardwin paper, with arms 
and all. And I would have got it to ye by the electric telegraph 
if I'd a died for it, only it was too late. For when th' ode 
mawster saw me write his words down, there come a change ' 

Mrs. Dorrien sank into her chair and covered her face. 
*Go on with your story,' she said, finding that the girl 
hesitated. 

* A change, ma'am, would ha' done your heart good to see. 
He seemed to quieten down like a rocked bairn, poor gentleman. 
The trouble went out of his face, and a beautiful smile came 
over it — such a smile, it was fair and peaceful to see ; th' ode 
mawster was a fine man, grand to look at, ye '11 mind. Then he 
joost lay back on the pillows, with that same bonnie smile and a 
sort of sigh, like a child, and went to sleep. Eh, but he slept 
fine; and he never wakened, never. Then Mr. Lytham, Sir 
Geoffrey's own man, came back, and I squeezed the paper up 
and put it in my pocket, and made believe I was joost idling 
about, watching Sir Geoffrey in his sleep. I didn't rightly know 
th' ode mawster was gone in that bonnie sleep, ma'am, so I 
wouldna let on about the letter. And when Mr. Lytham threw 
up his hands, and called t' mawster, and told him Sir Geoffrey 
was gone, I thought maybe it would but trouble ye to know the 
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poor gentleman had wanted to see ye too late. Then I thought 
for sure you 'd be at the burying, and I *d give it to you quiet 
and secret. And I couldna trust such a matter to writing, and 
couldna leave without losing my month ^s wage. And there was 
things said in the servants' hall and whispered about of the 
yoong mawster. For Mr. Hythe-Harbord had got everything. 
And they do say Mr. Philip never fired that gun at the horse. 
And 'twas he had set t' dogs on to Miss Dorrien, and bid the 
men turn her away, ay, and many things he 'd done. For he 
fair turned th' ode mawster round his finger, did Mr. Hythe- 
Harbord. And some of us knew he was cruel to the mistress, 
poor leddy, and she went in terror of her life and Mr. Philip's, 
and there was often quarrelling over writing to Mrs. and Miss 
Dorrien. All this came out after the burying and reading of 
the will, and no mention of his own flesh and blood in it, which 

raised talk among the servants, one and another ' 

'Enough,' Mrs. Dorrien said through her quiet weeping — 
* enough of idle gossip. You have done your duty in relating 
what passed in the death-chamber, and in faithfully justifying 
the solemn trust reposed in you. But why the delay in sending 
me my dear father's message ? ' 

* It was just the gossip, ma'am, and knowing how Mr. Hythe- 
Harbord opened and looked through every post-bag, and we so 
far from any post-office. Then, though no scholar, I did think 
Barling wanted something after, to make sure it went safe. So I 
e'en thought I 'd bring it, and happen you would like to hear how 
Sir Geoffrey passed away ; for I have a fawther myself, ma'am, 
and I ken well it must be a sore thing to lose one. And with ill- 
blood between, too. But, ma'am, I would have you to know 
that Sir Geoffrey could not die with ill-blood between — sending 
for his daughter lightened his mind and let him die happy. He 
had turned against the yoong mawster since the stroke he had 
gotten in the autumn. They were alone together and they'd 
quarrelled, when Sir Geoffrey was carried in palsy-struck. Mr. 
Lytham, Sir Geoffrey's valet, was talking it over with the butler 
one day when I was by. Mr. Hythe-Harbord's face was cut and 
bleeding when he called one of the gardeners to Sir Geoffrey. For 
Mr. Hythe-Harbord has no bom right at the Hall. He is but a 
cuckoo in the nest.' 

' Enough, enough of that,' Mrs. Dorrien interrupted with quiet 
sadness. * But Sir Geoffrey's illness is another matter. Caused 
by a quarrel. His nephew's face was cut 1 How was that? ' 

* 'Twas a necklace th' ode mawster threw in his face with high 
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words ; one of the gardeners heard it all. Mr. Hythe-Harbord 
took the bead necklace out of his pocket and gave it to Sir 
Geoffrey, and Sir Geoffrey he ups with it and flings it in Mr. 
Hythe-Harbord's face, and falls down in a fit. Some of the 
stones was picked up days and days after.' 

* What kind of stones ? ' Grace asked. 

' Diamonds, miss, and they coloured ones that never look the 
same twice ; what do they be called ? hopefuls, is it ? ' 

* Opals. Mother, I can explain that later. Did Sir Geoffrey 
never recover at all from that seizure, Hester ? ' 

' Not enough to leave his bed, miss. No more than the day 
he died . But he 'd been failing long before the stroke. They 
say he never played the organ after his son-in-law, Colonel 
Dorrien's death. Mr. Lytham always said he fretted for a letter 
from — begging your pardon, mem — from his daughter. It cut 
him to hear it from Mr. Hythe-Harbord.' 

' What is this, young woman ? ' cried Mrs. Dorrien, trembling. 
*What do you mean? Who said that his daughter did not 
write ? * 

* You see, ma'am, th' ode mawster was none so careful what he 
said before people in his old age. And he *d say at table many a 
time after Colonel Dorrien's death, "She'll never write now, 
never. If that trouble couldn't bring her pride down and turn her 
to her poor, deserted father, nothing will." The men talked of 
it, and they often said Mr. Hythe-Harbord was too careful of the 
post-bag. He always opened it behind locked doors. And the day 
they heard of Colonel Dorrien's death. Sir Geoffrey went to open 
the bag himself. But t' yoong mawster was before him and 
locked himself in, and wouldn't open the door. Sir Geoffrey 
was outside knocking and knocking. Some of the men saw him. 
At last the door opened and he went in, and came out all broken- 
like. Then he played the " Dead March " on the organ, that 
solemn it was no canny to hear. And he never played the organ 
again any more. Ah, never heard him play myself no more after 
that.' 

Mrs. Dorrien rose, and, turning away, said — 

* Oblige me by giving this young woman some refreshment, 
Mursell. She will, of course, pass the night in the Old House. 
I thank you for your faithful discharge of your poor master's 
djdng trust, Hester. While I live you will not want a friend, 
remember.' 

* We have fallen low, Grace,' she added quite calmly, when the 
girl had left the room. * Your dear grandfather's forgiveness, his last 
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moments, and his last days come to us by stealth through one of 
the humblest of his servants. You were right in your estimate of 
Brinson Hythe*s character. He is an exceedingly bad man. 
What a forked tongue ! My poor, dear, deluded father ! But 
oh, Grace, he did forgive me, in spite of all,' she sobbed, suddenly 
breaking down. * Look at the paper, crumpled and soiled. This 
is true, is it not ? This is no dream. Oh I I have dreamed so 
much of late, dear. Sometimes I have feared that I was myself 
only a dream. All seemed but a bad dream.' 

* You have had too much trouble,' Grace replied, crying softly 
for joy ; * that gave you bad dreams. But you are awake at last, 
the dreams are gone. You know now that dear Grannie was 
true to you and discovered that Judas's treachery. If he could 
but have lived a little longer that you might have gone to him ! 
He was quite sure you would come. He died happily in that 
confidence.' 

Mrs. Dorrien slept like a child that night, and on many succeed- 
ing nights ; and by day she moved cheerfully in the house, and 
occupied herself with books, work, and music. Grace was quite 
happy about her. 

* Ought I to trouble her about Laura ? ' she asked Mr. Attwood. 
*She has never forgiven her, you know, and Laura is always 
asking it. Mr. Cartmel says it would agitate her, and perhaps 
throw her back into the old state.' 

Mr. Attwood was perplexed. But he was quite certain that 
Grace was not to speak ; the office was his if any one's. So one 
day, with great gentleness and discretion, he found an opportunity 
to introduce the subject. 

* Dear Mr. Attwood,' Mrs. Dorrien replied tranquilly, * can you 
doubt that I have forgiven my little Laurie ? I forgave her from 
my heart long ago. But,' she added sorrowfully, * so much is for- 
gotten. She died so long ago, so very, very long ago.' 

* The poor lady's mind has yet to recover the shock of her 
daughter's flight. Miss Grace,' he said, when telling her of the 
result of his diplomacy. * But it will recover in good time, my 
dear ; in God's good time. Keep up your heart and hope. It 
would doubtless be well to appear to ignore this misapprehension 
of fact, to speak freely of Mrs. Garenne to her mother, and 
openly read and discuss her letters. Thus we may rationally 
expect to accustom Mrs. Dorrien so to think of her daughter as 
living and gaining health in her continental sojourn, as to give 
credence to the fact, and rejoice in it with her own returning 
health.' 
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But the misapprehension never passed away ; the clouds tem- 
porarily dispersed by the knowledge of her father's last thoughts 
of her returned, and Mrs. Dorrien's mind was again confused 
in a dream atmosphere, where past things and things to come 
were hopelessly mingled, and things present became dim and 
intangible. 

* It is better so,' Mr. Cartmel said, when the news of Laura's 
death arrived ; * she is spared this bereavement.' 

* Mr. Cartmel,' Grace asked, fixing her soft dark eyes with 
wistful intensity upon his face, * will my mother never recover ? ' 

He turned away in his brusque fashion and frowned savagely ; 
it was one of those moments in which Mr. Cartmel was utterly 
at a loss to know what to say ; his lips formed themselves into 
forbidding curves; he tapped the ground impatiently with his 
heavy boot for a minute. Then he turned back as brusquely 
and scowled at the sorrowful young face. 

* How can I tell ? ' he said harshly ; * how can anybody tell ? ' 

' Ah ! I know now,' she thought to herself, pressing her hands 
tightly together, and looking down on the ground in a way that 
cut him to the heart. 

* What an old beast I am,' he growled ; * why can't I say some- 
thing kind and pleasant ? ' 

'Because there is nothing pleasant to be said,' she replied, 
with one of those smiles that are more heartbreaking than any 
tears. 

* I 'm a rough old bear, and I can't tell lies,' he grumbled ; * I 
often wish I could. While there 's life there 's hope, my dear. 
That 's a true truism. We doctors don't know much after all; we 
pull long faces and look knowing, and are just as wise as Duke 
there. How you must hate the sight of my cross, crusty face.' 

* Nay, it is the most comforting sight I ever have ; you are one 
of my best friends,' she replied, laying her hand on his arm; *you 
and Mr. Attwood.' 

* A nice pair,' he snarled, striding out of the house and mount- 
ing patient Dapple, who was in no hurry ; * a nice pair of cavaliers 
for that fairy-tale princess. That honest old owl, Attwood, Miss 
Tattwood, as she calls him.' 

Nevertheless, Grace was glad to carry many and many a trouble 
to these rough cavaliers, through many a sorrowful year. And it 
was a sad day for her when some ill wind, sweeping over the 
wintry marshes, laid dear Miss Attwood's grey head under the 
churchyard turf, a sadder still, when poor Miss Tattwood, after a 
few months of dazed and helpless loneliness, Joined V»&V^i^<^NK>&& 
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in her long home, leaving behind him a void that was never filled, 
when strangers reigned at the Rectory, gathering the roses budded 
so carefully by the little lady, and eating the apples grafted by her 
husband. 

Through the quiet passing of those years, a gallant, perpetual 
fight was waged with penury. The fiiU extent of this penury 
only crept into Grace's knowledge by slow degrees, and was 
greatly aggravated by Mrs. Dorrien's unconsciousness of it. The 
poor lady wanted this, and was surprised at the absence of that ; 
fretted against the deprivation of luxuries that through lifelong 
use had become necessities. 

Many an anxious consultation was held with Mursell upon 
ways and means — the young servant was dismissed ; Grace did 
household work in her stead. 

* I should die of dulness if I didn't, Mursie,' she would say, 
when Mursell mourned over the sight of her darling kneading 
bread, mixing puddings, and wielding brooms, with equal gaiety 
and dexterity; 'or have enlarged liver, like a Strasburg goose. 
Exercise, Mr. Cartmel tells us, keeps people good-tempered. One 
must do something, one thing is as good as another in the long- 
run.' 

* Not for the hands,' Mursell lamented, ' I 'd sooner see ye at 
the penting. Miss Greece.' 

'But that's bad for the nose, Mursell. Stooping sends the 
blood to the face and head. If — I could only sell the water- 
colours. A grand idea.' 

The idea was acted upon. The best drawings were selected 
and carried round Oldport, Sandyknowe, and St. Ann's. Some, 
after much persuasion, were exposed in stationers' windows, 
where they collected dust and grew faded and fly-blown. Now 
and then one was sold for a few shillings. 

* After all, it is much more amusing only to sell one occasion- 
ally,' Grace said, * then it is an event, and there are so few events 
here. Nothing ever happens or ever has happened at Barling. 
Things really must happen sometimes, to keep people alive.' 
But to Mursell it seemed weary work. 

'Suppose I give up being an artist and commence author, 
Mursell ? ' Grace proposed at last, when the drawings were too 
fly-blown to remain in the windows. 

' Why not, missie ? It 's no that expensive. Joost a bit of 
paper and pen and ink, is all that 's wanted for the writing. No 
pent boxes, no brushes and card-board, no frames, no catching 
your death of cold with sitting out-of-doors in the draughts and rain/ 
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* No trying to draw cows that jump up in the middle. No 
being kicked over by frisky colts and calves. No being charged 
by mad bulls just as you Ve caught some fine effect. Writing 
strikes me as a singularly easy profession. All you have to do 
is to sit down and — write. But what shall I write, Mursie ? ' 

* Joost a book, dearie. But I would no write joost any book. 
I would write the kind of book people buy most of,' advised the 
canny north-country woman, * but joost a book.' 

'So simple. I wonder why people ever choose any other 
profession? I must ask dear Miss Tattwood what kind of 
books people buy most of, and write one immediately. I wonder 
how many quires of paper it will take ? ' 

* People buy most potry books, Miss Greece, and it *s that 
easy to write — ye ken Mr. Wordsworth at Rydal Mount ? Many 
a time I 've seen him " booing about " the country roads, making 
his pieces. And ye '11 no go into any shop but ye '11 find Mr. 
Wordsworth's books. Then the potry pieces soon fill the book, 
with the lines only going half way across the paper and empty 
bits between. But ye '11 no buy the book any cheaper for that.' 

*Dear Mursell! That had never struck me, do you know. 
But the rhymes ? ' 

' Eh ! dearie, but 'tis joost the rhymes that carry ye along to 
remember the pieces. If they're that helpful to read and to 
mind, they '11 be joost as helpful in the writing.' 

* I begin to wonder why I never thought of this before, Mur- 
sell. Why am I not a poet? Such simple subjects as Mr. 
Wordsworth chose, too ! Idiot boys and donkeys.' 

Can ye no make a piece about idiot girls and geese, missie 
dear ? Then Mr. Wordsworth has made a grand piece, nigh as 
hard to understand as Revelations. In — Inclinations to Im- 
morality, is it ? Eh ! but it 's fine, dearie, " trailing clouds of 
glory," and some of the lines that short. And what it's all 
aboot, the Lord only knows. But it 's grand Sunday reading. 
Ye can joost sit doon nigh the mistress and tell her the day's 
news, and see that she 's comfortable and mend the fire, and aye 
be writing your pieces, like Mr. Wordsworth. And ye can boo 
the lines o'er in the lanes, like him. Ye can say them to me 
in the kitchen at nights, missie dear. The lile sonnets. One 
aboot Westminster, now. Can ye not make a sonnet about St. 
Paul's ? No expense, and no leaving the mistress, dearie.' 

* I '11 set to work at once, Mursie dear. But the worst of it is, 
I 'm not Mr. Wordsworth. And I know I 'm not capable of such 
"Inclinations to Immorality" as he was.' 
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So Grace commenced author. For the next ten or fifteen 
years her handwriting embellished the waste-paper baskets of 
many editors, and distressed the sight of many pubUsher's readers. 
Some poems found their way into print, but she never saw them. 
Once a sketch of village life was printed in a magazine that went 
bankrupt, and paid nothing. Once she received a guinea for a 
spirited story of five thousand words ; once she had ten shillings 
for a descriptive essay. But she reaped rich harvest of bitter dis- 
appointment, and sickening heart-ache, of hope long deferred and 
foiled at last; and suffered much weariness of brain and hand from 
labour that profited nothing. 

There is much pain and weariness and disappointment, and 
there are many wearing and exhausting occupations in this work- 
a-day world; but there is nothing that crushes life from the 
heart and health from the body, like writing on without success. 
Efficiency in all other crafts and trades can to some extent be 
gauged ; but there is no standard by which unpublished literary 
work can be measured, while the one person who sees it, is the 
least capable of appraising it. So at last Grace Dorrien gave up 
the profession of author. 



CHAPTER III 

Newcourt Place was seven miles from the Old House ; and 
seven miles in the country is seven solid miles of summer sun 
and winter cold. Therefore Lady Wotton's visits to Mrs. Dorrien 
became fewer with advancing years and increasing infirmities, 
and therefore the Newcourt carriages conveyed Mrs. Dorrien 
only once a year, and then not at all, over the downs to New- 
court In course of time Raymond Garenne took a second wife, 
who surrounded him with a troop of rosy daughters. For several 
years Lord Wotton's visits to the Old House were regular, but 
formal, and productive of little enjoyment on either side. The 
lover was too pronounced and enduring in Lord Wotton ever to 
be merged in the brother, else Grace might have confided their 
difficulties to him and received such secret, or open, help for her 
mother, as she could not accept from one who still hoped and 
sued for her heart. Nor did this state of affairs by any means 
increase cordiality between Lady Wotton and Grace, who was 
equally unacceptable to the mother for inspiring and for refusing 
Wotton's true and noble passion. 

And when, after the birth of Raymond's fifth daughter, Ijord 
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Wotton married a woman to whom he honestly confessed his 
unconquered love for his cousin, while offering only warm friend- 
ship and esteem to herself, his visits to the Old House became 
still rarer and more formal than before. 

His firstborn son and daughter were successively presented at 
the Old House and subsequently conveyed thither once a year. 
Raymond Garenne came no more after his second marriage, but 
contented himself with writing to announce perpetual one-of- 
these-fine-days visits. 

Thus a great solitude gathered over the Old House, where 
strangers and new acquaintances were inadmissible in con- 
sequence of Mrs. Dorrien's ill-health. New people kept coming 
to Barling, with the latter-day torment of mushroom villas, but 
the Old House did not call on new people. St. Ann's grew into 
a fashionable watering-place, Sandyknowe sprang from two villas 
and a hotel to a sizeable town with every civilised requisite for 
making life sordid and intolerable. Barling harbour, cradled in 
a cleft of the downs, and studded with masts and sails, vanished, 
and was replaced by a dreary waste, in time converted into golf- 
links and traversed by a railway. But the Old House continued 
as before ; the walnut trees put forth leaves and fruit and shed 
them, the sun-dial marked the shining hours and ignored the 
dark ones, peaches ripened on the sunny walls, • roses bloomed 
and fell : fresh meaning and mystery gathered about the time- 
worn roofs and walls : the trees without and the wainscotting 
within seemed day by day more and more eloquent of unspoken 
things. 

Long before that ill winter wind swept the dear old Attwoods 
under the earth, the Dorriens* extreme poverty had been some- 
what mitigated by those ever friendly and ever musical trees, 
under whose shade Maurice Bertram had been, and was yet to 
be, so happy. One sunny autumn day, when the walnut trees 
hung heavy with fruit, and the ground was strewn with windfalls. 
Chip, the gardener, piled his barrow with them and groaned at 
the waste. 

* Pity to drow all this yer to the pigs, miss,' he lamented, as he 
paused to dry his hot face j * there 's entirely a fortune on they 
there trees. The hripe nuts is worth a pound a tree and more 
wholesale, and the green uns for pickles and ketchup prett nigh 
another pound, with enough left to veed two or dree pegs, let 
alone the best for the missus. I 'lows 'tis entirely wicked to let 
em hrot.' 

*Yes, Chip, I quite agree,' Miss Dorrien replied, *but how 
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often have I asked you to take them and do what you like with 
them?' 

* And how often hev I said I baint a-gwine to rob 'ee ? ' retorted 
Chip, angrily. 

She smiled, her face went red, then white, then red again ; she 
moved away to another part of the garden, gathering, tying up, 
up-rooting and cutting as she went Presently she returned to 
the walnut trees and Chip. 

* Who would buy them ? ' she asked, without preamble. 
'Anybody as had any zense. Grinham, at Sl Ann's, he'd 

buy em and carr em off, vor ee. You let me alone, miss, and 
1 11 do it as though 'twas for myself, and give ee the money at 
the end.' 

*If it could be managed without vexing or deceiving Mrs. 
Dorrien, Chip,' came falteringly ; ' and of course you would take 
a commission.' 

' Of coorse,' he replied with sarcasm, ' zaame as I do when I 
digs taties vor ee. Grinham med so well hae some peaches and 
vigs, medn't ee ? ' 

* I suppose so,' very mournfully. 

*Be ee gwine to eat all they filberts?* 
' Not quite all.' 

*\\Tiy can't ee let Dove hae some chicken and ducks and vresh 
^gs ? I lows you 've got more than ee can eat ? ' 

* Chip, Chip, what a dreadful man you are ! If one gives you 
an inch you take an ell. I must go in before I am stripped of 
all I possess,' said the heiress of Hardwin Hall, walking away 
from triumphant Chip and taking refuge in the hall, where MurseU 
was laying the cloth for the midday dinner. 

'I've set up as market gardener now, Mursie,' she said. 
'After all, the growing population of St Ann's must be fed. 
Philanthropy should be practical as well as theoretical' Her 
mouth quivered as she spoke. MurseU burst into tears.* 

Gardening is not, like literature, one of the liberal arts, Grace 
soon discovered, — unless you rent your ground, stock it, pay for 
labour and rely upon such fruit as sur\-ives fickle English springs, 
as she did not Combined with pigs and poultr)', with a good 
balance of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, and backed by the pro- 
duce of nut trees in vigorous prime, it offers a wholesome and 
interesting occupation as well as a modest profit. It is not to be 
supposed that the scheme was a sudden inspiration of Chip's 
brain — an organ that worked slowly if steadily, and was more 
calculated to retain than to receive impressions — on the contnury. 
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it had long been the subject of much debate in the Old House, 
always meeting with a positive veto from Mrs. Dorrien. 

* If we must starve,' she would say, * we must. But at least let 
us starve with dignity.' 

' But Wotton sells his game, mother dear,* Grace would urge 
in reply ; ' yet he keeps his dignity.' 

* I beg your pardon, Grace,* Mrs. Dorrien would return; *he does 
nothing of the kind. He sells it for twopence-halfpenny a year.' 

Many a time when Grace was detected in some household or 
vegetable-garden occupation, her mother would bitterly lament 
the cruel necessity of toil so unbecoming. 

* It may spoil my hands,' Grace would sometimes reply ; * but 
I cannot think cleanliness and neatness ignoble. Nor can I 
see that vegetable- and fruit-gardening is more degrading than 
flower-gardening. The occupation is healthy and pleasant, and 
there are not many amusements at Barling,' she added one day, 
with a wistfulness in face and voice that cut Mrs. Dorrien to the 
heart, and produced sudden tears. 

* Oh ! Grace, Grace, my own poor, beautiful child,' she sobbed, 
* what a life for youth and beauty and intellect, such as yours ! 
Go away and leave me, dear. You were neither bom nor bred 
for this. Oh ! how different, how brilliant, your life might be, 
but for your wretched mother ! How many a splendid home, 
how many a high position, you might choose from, my poor, poor 
child ! ' 

* So I might,' she replied ; * one can always sell one's soul, you 
know. It's the easiest thing on earth. Easy, too, to throw 
away the only chance of happiness and peace. But not easy to 
recover these things, once lost.' 

* What do you mean, Grace ? ' her poor mother asked in piteous 
bewilderment ; * you are so clever and strange, I cannot under- 
stand half of what you say.' 

Something rose chokingly in Grace's throat ; she remembered 
poor Pippin ; the helpless, troubled look in her mother's eyes had 
often been visible in his. 

* I mean, mother dear,' she said very gently after that spasm of 
pity and pain, *that I could not be happy without you. 
Would you be very happy without me ? I love the Old House ; 
I like gardening ; it is very good for me. And I 'm quite sure,' 
with a sudden smile, * that you appreciate early peas and potatoes. 
Confess that you are fond of asparagus. And have no great 
objection to spring chickens.' 

Far from disapproving of these delicates, Mrs. Dorrien often 

R 
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asked for them when they were impossible to procure. Dining 
at midday, or on less than four courses, was frequently styled 
impossible and foolish parsimony. 

'Why,* she would often ask, 'should we live in this extra- 
ordinary manner ? I never did so in your dear father's lifetime, 
and you must remember, Grace, that his affairs were sometimes 
in the most embarrassed condition. Neither did I before my 
marriage. Yet my father used to say that he detested gourman- 
dise ; he was the most temperate and abstemious of men. His 
table was always noted for an elegant simplicity. He had an 
excessive dislike for fruit and vegetables forced out of season. 
" They take all the poetry from the table," he used to say. " They 
are essentially vulgar, immoral, and inartistic." At the same time 
the unlovely, matter-of-fact bourgeoisie of solid joints was an 
offence to his aesthetic perceptions. How little you resemble 
your dear grandfather, Grace ! I suppose it is the Dorrien blood, 
with its bourgeois strain. I do not ask for peaches when they are 
a guinea a piece, or strawberries at a pound a dozen. But I 
cannot dine on cold mutton and plain-boiled vegetables.' Nor 
did she ; for Grace could not bear to see her mother's untasted 
plate, when nothing more inviting than such * rude abundance,' 
as she styled it, appeared. 

Sometimes Mrs. Dorrien urged her daughter to make a con- 
tinental or yachting tour ; she was looking fagged, was growing 
dull, in their rustic seclusion. Why did she not do as others of 
her age and position did? The Garennes would like her at 
Newcourt or in their town house, so would others ; it was so long 
since she had had a London season. She used to like Ascot and 
Henley ; why would she sit moping at home for ever with her 
sick and sorrowful mother ? When Mark Hilton came at last, 
all her bloom would be gone ; he would find a dull and withered 
old maid. Autumn would soon come, and with it the long- 
tarrying lover. 

' I will go away when you do,' Grace sometimes promised ; and 
then she heard that it was impossible for Mrs. Dorrien to leave 
the Old House until the long-expected guests had arrived, as they 
might any day — by coach, or, after the railway came, by train. 

Gradually the gardening became more elaborate; sea-kale, 
early rhubarb, and celery were cultivated, with abundance of 
common produce; the poultry-yard became more populous, a 
dove-cote appeared, and a goodly row of bee-hives was set up ; 
yet Chip gave little more time than before this excursion into 
commerce. Now his pony-cart, going twice a week to St. Ann's 
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and once to Sandyknowe, was laden not only with his own garden 
produce, but with that of the Old House. Yet Mrs. Dorrien 
never discovered what was going on. 

The interest and out-door exercise afforded by this profitable 
occupation promoted health and prevented brooding; but the 
solitude grew with the years, closing upon Grace's lonely, unsatis- 
fied heart with an iron grip, walling her round in blank isolation 
that sometimes became intolerable. 

Into one of these spasms of loneliness came the sunny head 
and innocent blue eyes of little Maurice Bertram, as if to show 
her what she had missed. Fair-haired, blue-eyed boys always 
went closer to her heart than other children ; Wotton's rarely- 
seen boys and girls were dark. Mursell was married by the 
time he came ; and although her marriage only meant stepping 
across the road to the Bugle to live, and appearing at the Old 
House nearly every day, it was a sad wrench to her former 
nurseling and lifelong darling. Mrs. Dorrien scarcely missed 
her. She enjoyed Mursell's visits, and sometimes patronised her 
husband through the iron gate. 

And when Maurice's clinging arms were unclasped for the last 
time from Grace's neck, there had been sad heart-ache. He 
was not forgotten, but his reappearance twenty years later was 
one of the least expected things in life. Then children no 
longer interested her as before ; young men and maidens now 
had power to vibrate the deepest heart-chords, especially young 
men with fair hair. A blue-eyed gunner from Culveredge Fort 
had touched her deeply, especially when he came to church 
with his men in uniform. If she met this young officer in the 
village or on the downs, it was an event ; once he opened a gate 
for her. To look at the fort on the down and think of him and 
ponder and dream on the possibilities of his life ; to speculate 
upon his mother, his sisters, and if there were one who possessed 
the golden treasure of his heart, dissipated the empty solitude of 
life. One day a dark-haired lad appeared in his place at church, 
and Mursell chanced to say that * young Mr. Audley was ordered 
to Woolwich last week,' so then the solitude rolled back upon 
her like a wave. 

Bertram's close vicinity at St. Ann's was more than could have 
been hoped or dreamed; and yet, though he came so often, and 
had become at his earnest desire Maurice, it was felt that this 
could not last. His profession would engulf him, he would be 
drawn into the whirling wave of his contemporaries ; the love- 
drama would absorb him, wife and child claim his whole tKoMsjJ^^s* 
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and affections: the sooner the better for the dear boy's sake. 
The Old House was no place for virile youth ; two faded, sorrow- 
stricken women no society. So Miss Dorrien told her young 
cavalier time and again. 

'Is there no club at St Ann's?' she asked, 'or is there no 
society for you? Surely the Cartmeb entertain, and Barling 
Rectory.' 

Oh yes, there was a club to which he belonged ; he visited at 
Barling Rectory and at the Cartmels and elsewhere. His pro- 
fessional visits, he was sorry to say, were as yet not too numerous. 
One must hope for the best; for a good rousing epidemic — 
cholera, typhoid, diphtheria, or some such grand opportunity. 

' Maurice, you deserve hanging.' 

'This is the only home I ever had. Miss Dorrien ; don't drive 
me away. It 's true I 've no shadow of claim here.' 

' Heaven knows you are welcome enough,' she replied, bending 
over a garden bed to uproot something or pluck something else. 
' It is so rarely that my dear mother can endure the few young 
people who ever come here. I tried to entice the Cartmels — 
first as children, and then as they grew up, and the Parker 
children in the same manner; but she would suffer none of 
them. She took to you at once ; she coimts upon seeing you, 
and is always calmer after your visits.' 

'Of course; this unnatural solitude is the very worst thing for 
her. Why did she give up visiting? ' 

' Pride partly, poverty greatly. One cannot go far without at 
least one carriage. Then Barling folk are tethered to their 
steeple ; they have no interests or thoughts beyond. The dear 
Attwoods were a great resource. But they died so long ago, 
soon after you were born. She just tolerates Mr. Cartmel ; but 
Mrs. Cartmel is too limited. I like Mrs. Cartmel; so genuine 
and kind, homely but never vulgar. Ralph Cartmel is a very 
rough — h'm — diamond.' 

* But the Heathcotes ? They are nice people. I dined there 
last week. They knew Uncle Matt, little thinking they would 
one day be in his place. Heathcote was his curate once.' 

* They are very pleasant people, but I suppose they came too 
late; she takes no pleasure in their visits. To tell the truth, 

modern manners are ' A smile conveyed Miss Dorrien's 

meaning better than words. 

'Rather too up-to-date. There must have been more for- 
mality and more polish in Mrs. Dorrien's youth, but more tme 
courtesy scarcely, was there ? ' 
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•Well, I wasn't bom then ; so I can't say. Now go away, and 
don't spend too much time moping in this solitary owl's nest, 
there 's a dear boy.' 

Such speeches, with accompanying smiles and soft looks, were 
hardly calculated to discourage Bertram's visits to the Old House, 
nor was Grace too anxious to do so. She had too firm a grip on 
reality, in spite of her seclusion, not to know what pitfalls await 
young and homeless men, or what pitiful and perilous substitutes 
often help to fill the blanks in such lives. 

It was very sweet to feel that an assured welcome and ap- 
pointed place at their secluded hearth might mean moral security 
and emotional health to this young man, at the most perilous 
spring-tide of vitality and latent passion. How had the solitary, 
kinless boy hitherto breasted that stormy world-ocean, she won- 
dered, sometimes asking where he had been and how fared on his 
uncompanioned voyage, and receiving such accounts as convinced 
her that there was little of which he could not speak openly. 

One night in the late autumn following Bertram's spring settle- 
ment at St. Ann's, Mrs. Dorrien lingered late in her easy-chair 
by the fire, tired yet loth to go to bed. The evening had pa!^sed 
with unusual calm, even with enjoyment The harp and guitar 
had been touched, Grace had sung ; they had played duets ; the 
usual game of backgammon, at which Mrs. Dorrien invariably 
won, without observing it, had been refused for conversation of 
the reminiscent nature dear to old age. There had been no 
lethargy, no querulous tones, no confusion or excitement All 
had been clear, tranquil, and pleasant 

Bertram had called at dusk. Mrs. Dorrien had talked long 
and most interestingly with him, of public events and manners 
and customs of her youth — of grand figures of that long-vanished 
day, of the Iron Duke, of thirteen-penny and eighteen-penny 
postage, of franked letters, of tinder-boxes, tallow candles and 
gas, and of the effect these small conveniences had upon society, 
also of the great literature that had arisen since her birth. 

*It is an education to talk to Mrs. Dorrien,' Bertram said, 
when Grace lighted him to the door. 

* It is a great consolation to have you to talk to her,' was the 
reply. 

* Yes,' Mrs. Dorrien was saying over the evening fire, * it is a 
long business, this life, so intricate, so perplexing ; but 

* Although the day be never so long. 
At last it ringeth to evensong.' 
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Why do we weary and grieve when we know that ? As for me, I 
grieved so overmuch that I was lost in strange dreams ; but they 
are gone, Grace; all is clear again now. I wish I could have 
escaped earlier, Grace ; my dreams made your life so sad.' 

* Never mind, dearie ; they are gone now. All is bright and 
happy. Let us give thanks.' 

*You never left me; you were always there, Grace, else I 
should have verily died or gone mad, I think. The comfort I 
have had in you, my dear! Yet when you were bom I was 
sorry and angry, because you were not a boy. I was partial 
and unjust. I loved Geoffrey best and he was taken. Then I 
loved Laurie best and she left me. But you, my poor darling, 
you stood by me to the last ; you were always true and kind and 
unselfish. The sacrifice should never have been accepted. It 
was too great. But I didn't know, darling, I didn't know, the 
dreams bewildered me so. All your youth, all your beauty and 
brightness, all wasted and gone.' 

* Hush ! don't cry, mother dear. Nothing wasted, only gone. 
We are quite happy and calm. Nothing troubles us now. The 
Old House is pleasant and peaceful. Let us talk of happy 
things. What does the clock tell us ? Eleven. Ten is the usual 
bedtime.' 

*You won't leave me till I sleep to-night, will you?' Mrs. 
Dorrien asked, when they reached her room, and all was found, 
or made, comfortable there. 

So Grace sat, with a heart full of peace, by her mother's bed, 
holding the thin aged hand that clung so tightly to hers, watch- 
ing the quietude of sleep take the worn and weary face to perfect 
peace, and thinking of the bitter sorrows and struggles that had 
left their trace on these quiet features. Something made her 
forgo her own rest ; she feared to stir lest the unclasping of her 
hand should break that healing and heavenly sleep. Presently 
Sir Geoffrey's likeness to the still face became evident to the 
watcher ; was it the effect of some dream ? Then the beautiful 
young face beneath the Rape of Persephone seemed to gleam 
out from the aged features upon the pillow. * What is youth and 
what is age?' she mused. Lady Grace had never lost her 
bloom ; yet this grey, grief-worn woman was her only child, and 
she who watched with silver-streaked hair and long-lost hope and 
youth, her grandchild. Vanity of brief youth, vanity of brief age, 
vanity of sorrow itself, that comes and passes, like breath on a 
mirror. God is the only reality, the one grand permanence. 

The room grew cold, while the oaken clock ticked the slow 
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night hours away ; the watcher shivered in the feeble ray of the 
night light, but something told her not to go; an expectant 
mental stir precluded all desire of sleep. 

Mrs. Dorrien moved and murmured in her dreams. She 
spoke of Hardwin, of Belwood, of her father, of her husband. 
Suddenly a shudder shook her wasted frame, a darkness spread 
over her face, she woke with a start and cry, and sat up. 

* I must go,' she cried, * they are coming at last I must go to 
meet them, Grace ; they are coming, they are all coming.' 

Her arms were outspread, her upward, forward gaze into the 
darkness saw nothing visible to mortal eye ; she fell back with a 
smile and a sigh ; her gaze fixed, her sorrows ended. 

Her daughter closed the eyes and knelt to pray for the passing 
soul, just as day was breaking and shadow^ fleeing. 

Joy as well as sorrow was in her heart when she rose at last 
and looked upon the quiet face in its great peace, strangely 
conscious of the sweet young face in the picture at Hardwin, 
smiling over a new-born babe ; conscious too of long pain ended 
and of a long task fulfilled, of the night's calm and the sweetness 
of yester-eve. 



CHAPTER IV 

Seven days later Grace Dorrien rose with a weary heart to face 
the empty day in the empty house . 

In the sudden slackening of th e long tension of many years 
there remained no sufficient reason for rising or doing anything ; 
life had lost its mainspring. Everywhere her eyes vainly sought 
the grey head, the bent figure once so stately ; her ears vainly 
listened for the thinned querulous voice and failing step ; always 
she began some ministration no more needed by the frail form 
laid but yesterday to rest in the grave near the tower, some 
thought, some merry quip, some gay nothing to cheer and amuse 
the burdened heart for ever cold, and always she broke off in 
remembrance of her desolation. For so many, many years, every 
thought and action had been devoted to her mother, that it was 
hard to break the long habit ; it was almost like trying to acquire 
an eighth sense. 

People had been kind and sympathetic. Mrs. Cartmel had 
insisted on passing every night and much of every day at the Old 
House ; she was not to be refused. 

* My dear,' she said, * it is not right for you to be alone. If 
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you prefer to have other friends, I will give way. But alone you 
cannot be. Mr. Cartmel will not hear of it.' 

Yet even Mrs. Cartmel could not insist on staying on alto- 
gether. Wotton had tried hard to carry his cousin away to 
Newcourt, whither both the dowager and the young Lady Wotton 
had warmly wished to welcome her ; but she had contrived to 
find a civil escape from that kindness. Bertram had called daily 
but had not been admitted. Why should her dreariness be 
inflicted on him? 

He had followed his old friend uninvited to her last resting- 
place, standing by the plain hand-borne coffin, with Chip, the 
gardener, Lord Wotton, Mursell's husband, Barnes, and old Mr. 
Cartmel; a curiously assorted company. When they turned 
from the simple earthen grave, Lord Wotton walked back with 
Miss Dorrien to the Old House, Chip and Barnes paired off 
together, so that Bertram, left with Mr. Cartmel, offered the old 
gentleman his arm — a courtesy too welcome to be refused. 

* Thankee, I 'm rather shaky this morning. About time I was 
tucked up under the daisies myself, Bertram. I Ve attended 
poor Mrs. Dorrien this thirty year. Nearly all gone now, the 
old patients. It makes a man thoughtful, makes a man thought- 
ful. Well 1 poor woman, her troubles are over at last An easy 
end, too.' 

* What was it ? ' Bertram asked. * I was calling the night 
before. She was very bright and chatty, but — there was some- 
thing I didn't quite like about her ; there was a change. I 'd 
half a mind to suggest her seeing you. She was a little too 
flushed. Apoplexy ? ' 

*Ay; that was it, effusion of blood on the brain. Quick 
and easy. I 'm glad poor Miss Dorrien was spared a lingering 
illness. She 's gone through quite enough with her mother, poor 
girl — girl I call her ? She was that thirty years ago, and such 
a girl 1 Handsome and quick and clever, and full of life and 
fun. How do people live through these 'things, Bertram, eh ? 
Wait till you've brought two generations into the world and 
helped two more out of it, and you'll know a thing or two. 
People talk of ghosts in the Old House. Well ! well ! There 's 
been more than ghosts there to reckon with. Splendid health 
and courage that girl had, poor thing 1 Yet I wonder she didn't 
break down. Come in and sit a while with an old fellow, 
Bertram. What '11 you take this raw day ? ' 

* Still,' Bertram continued, when they were seated by the dining- 
room fire in the gathering dusk, ' Mrs. Dorrien was a fascinating 
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and well-informed woman. She must have been a delightful 
companion in her lucid intervals. And always so gentle.' 

*^ Not always^ Mr. Cartmel replied with emphasis. *By no 
means always. Mrs. Barnes, before she got her stroke, was 
always within call, or it couldn't have been allowed. My con- 
science pricked me sometimes as it was. But poor Miss Grace 
had such a way with her; she always mastered me. And I 
expect she was right Well ! it 's over now, thank Heaven ! 
I shouldn't say this to anybody, Bertram. My boys don't know 
even. They don't know half. But you seem to be a sort of 
relation. And you 've no womenkind to worm things out of ee 
and chatter it all over the place.' 

* What will dear Miss Dorrien do ? Has she nobody to come 
to her and keep house with her ? ' 

* Not a soul. Lord Wotton, a distant cousin, I believe, is her 
nearest relation. I fancy he pretty well kept them. It's his 
house. I often think he might have paid my bills. Not that I 
grudged attending 'em for nothing. I always liked 'em, and I 
expect it gave me a standing at Newcourt Call and cheer her 
up, Bertram. But don't let people think you attend there. How 
are the St. Ann's folk ? Nice and ill, thankee, eh ? Not as ill 
as we could wish ? Nasty healthy place, St. Ann's. Get in with 
the lodging-houses and hotels, my lad. Always good policy to 
attend parsons for nothing, mind.' 

The morning after the simple burial — 'poverty-stricken* 
Barling folk called it — was clear and sunny with the freshness 
of hoar-frost. A robin tapped at the hall window, where Miss 
Dorrien was breakfasting alone. She could hardly bear it. 

* Oh, Robin, don't you miss her ? ' she sighed, as she let the 
tiny guest in, and he cocked his little head with a knowing look, 
but pecked his crumbs as eagerly as ever, hopping on to a large 
blue letter that had been delivered that morning. A lawyePs 
letter evidently, their own lawyer's letter, Grace knew. She had 
not had the heart to open it; the contents might easily be 
divined : the winding-up of her mother's little estate. Yesterday's 
paper lay there still unopened ; London papers arrived at BarHng 
after midday, and were seldom delivered till next morning, un- 
less people made special arrangements. Latterly, the papers 
had often gone unread at the Old House. Listlessly Grace 
unfolded the sheets, listlessly she glanced over the columns, until 
her gaze was arrested, her face and eyes flashed, as she read 
the heading — 
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* Banquet to Lord Hilton of Khayala,^ 

She had not even been aware that he was in England. There 
was bitter irony in the thought that, while she was bending in 
heart-broken desolation over the coffined face the men were 
waiting to cover from her sight for ever, he was being f^ted and 
toasted, wearing his hard-won laurels, and responding to the 
congratulations and thanks of those who represented the country 
and the Queen he served. A sword of honour had been 
presented to him. She read the words with which it was offered, 
those with which it was received ; she seemed to hear the well- 
known, well-toned voice, in those brief, terse thanks. 

She saw the lance-like figure sitting there, enthroned as it 
were in light, among the greatest in the land, the guest of the 
evening, receiving homage and thanks; while she, alone and 
unfriended in cold and darkness, by the silent dead, was weeping 
her heart out. She saw the brilliant assembly, statesmen and 
soldiers, painters and princes, priests and peers, rise as one man 
to do him honour, their glasses uplifted in their hands, wine 
foaming and sparkling in the light. * To Lord Hilton of Khayala,' 
sounded from all lips ; all eyes were bent upon the hero of the 
hour, sitting calm and self-contained, decorations and medals 
flashing on his breast, while they drained their glasses and the 
thunderous three times three rolled round to the strains of * See 
the Conquering Hero.' 

Strangely different sounds in the Old House ; dull sounds of 
a wooden lid screwed above all that loved her, dull sounds of 
restrained sobs from a breaking heart, dull sounds of stealthy 
footsteps descending the stairs with muffled tread; of careful 
opening and shutting of doors, as men left the dark and silent 
house of death. Strange division of lives that were to have been 
one; subtle, secret pain of perpetual parting on one side ! And on 
the other ? All she knew certainly was, that, five years after the 
farewell letter, he was still unmarried ; the girl in India, to whom 
his inclination had seemed to point, married to a brother officer. 

Step by step, the woman who loved him with undying passion, 
had followed his well-earned promotion, catching sight in papers 
from time to time of a name in six letters that ever shot an 
electric thrill through her frame, and made her read, with glow- 
ing pulses and strained attention, the slightest, shortest notice. 
An album lay in a locked drawer in her room full of such cuttings, 
neatly arranged in order, with dates, companioned by other relics 
of that brief and beautiful romance. Had he any such treasures ? 
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Probably not ; men are different ; his life had been so full and 
stirring, so successful and happy. She was proud of his well- 
earned laurels ; at each fresh record of his successes her heart 
throbbed gladly ; she remembered that he had once loved her, 
the morning freshness of his heart had been hers. Perhaps he 
remembered sometimes as one remembers in dreams. If they 
should meet ! That could scarcely be ; they could only meet of 
set purpose, never by chance. Earlier in life she had often 
pictured such meetings ; hope refuses to be slain ; sorely wounded 
and starved, it drags out a weary life, catching at every crumb to 
stay its hunger and replenish its blood. Even now — he miglit 
see the death-notice and write some trite message of condolence, 
might even — the possibility was faint — call. It was too late, the 
hand-clasp, the one word, so many years desired, would now 
avail nothing ; the calm friendship once hungered for would no 
more be possible. Yet in the breaking up of all the fountains of 
the heart such partings bring, there was wistful, instinctive turning 
to any and every earthly possibility of comfort. 

She had dreamed of him that night, dreamed herself back 
from the sorrow and desolation of middle life to the lovely dawn 
of youth and love, where they two had been pacing sonlfe far-off 
golden shore, hand in hand, heart in heart ; where he had faded 
to Maurice, and Maurice had changed back to him, and she had 
waked with the old superstition that their thoughts of each other 
became dreams. Yet she had been quite unconscious of what 
was befalling him on that festal evening, so sad to her forlorn 
self; the sweet superstition died of that certainty. 

She rose at last and went up to the withdrawing-room, accord- 
ing to daily habit, to freshen the flower-vases and make all 
pleasant for the vanished presence. Presently Chip, working 
unnecessarily in the garden that he might beguile her into the 
fresh air or at least be there in silent companionship, was amazed, 
as was Mrs. Saunders in her kitchen, to hear dance-music steal 
out from the sunny window, but yesterday closed and close- 
blinded, in homage to the dead. Dance-music indeed, but sadder 
than any dirge, the old feeble * Guards Waltz,' danced once so 
long ago, played upon the old faulty harp that had been the dead 
mother's. It ended in a rush of tears from many deep heart- 
springs, not of sorrow alone. The tears were dried, the harp 
shrouded in its cover ; she went to the open sunny window, at 
last opening the prosaic lawyer's letter. The contents were easy to 
divine. She would have to pay off her own reversion to her 
mother's little property; Laura's share, diminished by misfortunes 
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and anticipation, would go to her husband, who had announced 
his intention of returning it to Grace. These things could not 
be done without some signing of legal documents. 

But what is this ? The letter shook in her hand, a crimson 
wave rushed over her face, and left it dead-white with dilating 
eyes. She passed her hand across her dazed vision; was she 
dreaming? Once more she perused the blue pages in the 
familiar writing of Mr. Dolliver, the head partner of DoUiver and 
Bradley, the well-known solicitors, and once more read the same 
incredible intelligence. 

It was properly dated, addressed, and begun — * My dear Miss 
Dorrien, — I should in any case have waited upon you in the 
course of the next few days for the purpose of winding up the 
affairs of the trust. I shall now have to beg your attention to 
another and more important matter. I am in receipt of a com- 
munication from the solicitors of the late Mr. Hythe-Harbord of 
Hardwin Hall, whose only surviving son and heir, Mr. Reginald 
Hythe-Harbord, as you are no doubt aware, pre-deceased him by 
a few weeks. Mr. R. Hythe-Harbord dying, without issue, un- 
married, and Mr. Brinson Hythe-Harbord having been unable to 
make afresh will or even codicil, the whole of his property, real 
and personal, with the exception of certain specified bequests, 
passes to his next of kin. " Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
they grind exceeding small." 

* It has been ascertained beyond doubt that you, my dear Miss 
Dorrien, are the next of kin. Allow me, therefore, to congratulate 
you on at last coming into the princely inheritance to which you 
were bom. You are now, probably, the richest woman in England. 
You possess Hardwin Hall with all its treasures of art, its noble 
libraries, its rare and costly curios, its family relics, its magnificent 
and extensive park, its splendid gardens and pleasaunces, and its 
widely spreading lands. The ground-rents of the great manufactur- 
ing centre of Harbordtown are yours, together with the adjacent 
mines, also several estates in other counties that you know of. 
I am simply indicating in a friendly way the chief sources of your 
enormous wealth. You will, of course, be properly inducted into 
your vast possessions in detail, as soon as the operations the law 
exacts can be carried out. Would that your revered mother had 
been spared a few years longer to enjoy the great wealth inherited 
and amassed by her father, who appeared to possess the powers 
of Midas and turn everything he touched to gold. 

*A representative of the London firm of solicitors who drew up 
the late Mr. Hythe-Harbord's will, will, with your permission, 
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accompany me to Barling, early next week, for the purpose of 
acquainting you with full particulars of your splendid inheritance 
and asking your assistance in going through some preliminary 
legal forms. As I have stated above, a will dealing with property 
so enormous cannot be administered in a moment The executors 
in the meantime will be glad to advance you, as also will the 
solicitors, any moneys you desire. — Trusting to have the pleasure 
of personally congratulating you before long, I remain, dear 
Miss Dorrien, yours very truly, Humphrey Dolliver. 

^pro Dolliver and Bradley.' 
She looked round the faded room, with its few comforts, its 
worn and threadbare furniture, its fireless grate ; she thought of 
yesterday's simple rite, the plain coffin, with the plain and worn 
pall, hidden by home-grown flowers, the scanty following behind 
the hand-borne bier; she thought of the long years of bitter 
privation, of comfortless, companionless seclusion, of forlorn, 
ever-baffied hope, of crushed pride and heavy wrong, endured by 
the cherished mother newly laid to rest ; she thought of her own 
strenuous, and often futile, toils to lighten the poverty and 
brighten the joyless life of that beloved one ; then she read again 
in the familiar script of the old family friend and legal adviser, 
the glowing description of the too great wealth that had come too 
late, and laid her arms on the window-sill, her head upon her 
arms, and wept long and bitterly — wept so that Chip, still pre- 
tending to work and still anxiously plotting to bring her out into 
the wholesome sunshine, heard the weeping and was afraid. 

* She hadn't ought to be alone,' he complained to the serving- 
woman, *Caint ee goo on up and bide long with her, Mrs. 
Saunders ? ' 

* I hreckon I could, if I was vool enough, Seth Chip,' was the 
rejoinder. 

* Goo on with ee vullishness, Anne Saunders ! A ooman at 
your time o' life med hae zense enough to know she hadn't ought 
to be left.' 

* A man at yourn med hae zense enough to bide quiet when 
he 've no call to speak. Let her cry her fill and ease herself. A 
woman must cry when her heart 's broke. 'Taint like men. Men 
is made that hard they wunt cry however bad they veels. So 
they sets up and growls and acts fuUish instead.' 

It was an hour later when Lord Wotton rode up to the door of 
the Old House. 

* There ain't much the matter,' he heard, * she ben upstairs a 
cryen this two hour. Your lardship med so well come on in,' 
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He came in accordingly, and went up the oaken staircase, 
deeply moved by the forlorn condition of the woman who had 
stirred the deepest pulse of his heart. His marriage was happy, 
his wife beloved — but — with a difference. Romance was not in 
that union of matured lives and mellowed minds, nor passion, nor 
poetry ; it was an honest fireside feeling, based on mutual respect 
and esteem, cemented by mutual interests and the birth of 
children. Yet the first love remained, etherealised, remote, 
exalted, still the deepest chord in the symphony, that to which 
the Leit-motiv ever recurred. His wife had bid him go that 
morning in Heaven's name and bring Grace, if possible, to 
Newcourt. 

* If not,' she added, * at least stay some hours with her. She 
may find more comfort in seeing you without me than with me, 
Eustace.' 

As he rode over the downs he remembered her young beauty with 
sad regret for her faded bloom. Why lament the* natural result 
of time, in a world so fluctuant ? If the sapling is beautiful, the 
oak is more so \ the very decay of beauty is beautiful in its way. 
But men always have that feeling for the lost youth of women, 
especially of the women they love. 

* Let her have her youth again — 
Let her be as she was then, 
Let her have her proud dark eyes 
And her petulant quick replies ; 
Let her sweep her dazzling hand 
With its gesture of command, 
And shake back her raven hair 
With the old imperious air * 

So thought the grizzled country gentleman, his breast over- 
charged with the latent poetry of life. 

*May I come in?' he asked, holding the door ajar with a 
tremulous hand, his ear smitten by a sob that went to his heart. 

Silence for a few seconds, as of some struggle for self-control, 
then a steady — 

* Pray come in,' and he entered, remembering that day, also 
in late autumn, after her father's burial, when they had met alone 
and words so stirring and unforgettable had passed between them. 
She stood in full sunshine, a stately tragic figure in clinging folds 
of black, the ripple of her massive hair traced with faint silver 
lines, her face marked by tears, her deep dark eyes frank and 
clear with undying lustre. Her figure was still supple, well- 
developed, but not over-full, her bearing that of one accustomed 
to homage and unfettered movement. Suffering, tears, weariness, 
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nothing, could quench the spirit looking from those magnificent 
eyes, or spoil a type of beauty that could dispense with youthful 
bloom, charm of gaiety and enhancement of fair raiment. To 
the man whose youth and early manhood had been devoted to 
her she appeared a truly regal woman, not the faded, foilom being 
her circumstances indicated. 

* My dear cousin ! ' he cried, clasping the offered hand, then 
pausing long in fulness of heart and lack of words. * You must 
take comfort,' he added presently, * you must not be alone. Such 
a morning to spend in tears, Grace ! ' 

*Why not? Well! if I had been dry-eyed this morning, 
Eustace — But sit down. How are they all at Newcourt ? ' 

* Very sad and quite determined to have you with them. They 
hope you will come to-morrow for a week. You shall be quite 
alone, if you like, and only receive any of us when quite disposed. 
But we bargain that you walk or drive out every day.' 

* Very kind, but quite mistaken. Now I want to tell you what 
has happened. Mr. DoUiver has written — ' 

* Yes ? already ? There 's a letter for me too ; I didn't open it, 
knowing what it was, I am very sorry to hear of these complica- 
tions. Of the borrowed sums to pay off and all that. If I had 
known, if I had had the faintest suspicion of poor Cousin 
Caroline's embarrassments, I should have been but too glad — ' 

* We were already too much indebted to you. My dear mother 
was — ^ the voice broke a little — 'proud, Wotton. Poor, poor 
mother! But oh! what breaks my heart is this,' she added, 
giving him the letter. 

* By George ! ' he cried, after reading a few lines, * I never 
thought of this. It never struck me that you were his next of 
kin. We gave him up after your grandfather's death. Wrote to 
him, met him no more. Dear Grace, this is glorious news, 
indeed. Of course you heard of Hythe-Harbord's death? It 
was in all the papers, and that poor Reginald's accident — ^just as 
well for him, probably. You know Reginald had no constitution ; 
always ailing, never able to do as others do. I never met the 
poor fellow. They say that poor Pippin's death was a shock he 
never got over — My dear Grace, how truly delightful!' he 
added, pausing for very fulness of heart with tears of pleasure in 
his eyes. * You at Hardwin, in your proper place. By George ! 
Even old Dolliver goes off his head — *vast possessions,' 'wide- 
spreading lands,' 'richest woman in England,' — that dignified 
old family solicitor and head of the firm I Quite poetic! 
Ha! hal' 
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Something in the deep steadfast gaze of his cousin checked 
this current of joyous congratulation. * The richest woman in 
England ' scarcely rose to her position, he thought. No doubt 
it was difficult to realise ; no doubt her great bereavement was 
too fresh yet ; that and the long, unnatural monotony of sadness 
would make the sanest mind morbid. 

* The great thing is to get you out of this house of too many 
memories, dear Grace,' he said, becoming grave again. *You 
will be another woman in other surroundings.' 

* I cannot leave the Old House, Wotton,' she replied. * It is 
home; it has been my only home for thirty years. You will 
stretch your kindness out a little longer and let me stay, won't 
you?' 

* My dear cousin, what would I not do to please you ? But 
is this poor old ruin a suitable home for the " richest woman in 
England"? — the owner of Hardwin Hall and goodness knows 
what else ? ' 

* It is the only home for me,' she replied sadly ; * the home in 
which I have spent the greater part of my life. The Old House 
has become very dear to me, Eustace. To leave it would be 
to leave all the associations that I love, to pluck me up by the 
roots beyond all hope of re-planting. I am past fifty, remember. 
Oh ! Wotton,' she added with sudden energy ; * do you think I 
could live in luxury when I remember what my dear, dear mother 
suffered all these years ; when I think how bitter her privations 
were; how essential to her was wealth, or rather, what wealth 
gives? It was so hand /or her. She was born and bred to those 
things and lost them just when shorn of all else. You cannot 
imagine what she endured. Oh ! how I hate it all, this miserable 
money, these wretched possessions ! All that foul mammon-heap 
that poisoned my grandfather's life and desolated my dear, dear 
mother's ; all that wretched accretion of filthy lucre ; all that 
foolish, wicked pride of possession — as if it were a glorious 
distinction, a noble virtue, to clutch and gather to oneself so 
many of the visible means of enjoyment; so much material 
beauty ; so many of the lovely, rare, and precious things to be 
found on earth, on purpose to gorge one's miserable self with 
them I Who can see great accumulation of wealth without 
asking what rascality caused it — by what cruel means, by what 
crooked paths, it was amassed ? Poor dear grandfather ! I don't 
think him guilty of all that wealth; he didn't mean to be so 
rich ; yet it became a curse to him, a curse to his daughter, a 
curse to us all. Most of all, a curse to poor miserable Brinson^ 
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pining and dwining with his lost soul and his lost peace, among 
his gorged and choked money-bags, his over-flowing horns of 
treasure and beauty, that he could never possibly use or enjoy — 
or even keep. Cursbd be the lust of gold, Eustace 1 Cursbd 
be the fiend's pride of possession 1 Cursfed be the god of this 
world, the devourer of souls, the searer of hearts and consciences, 
the heartless Juggernaut, under whose cruel car-wheels all that 
makes life worth living, all that elevates humanity, is crushed 
and fouled in trodden mire ! Cursbd be selfish lust of luxury, 
that sates and oversates itself on that which others are dying 
for lack of ! Cursbd be the enjoyment of power and pride, that 
hardens men's hearts till they are past natural feeling ! Cursbd 
be the luxury that creates unnatural wants and fosters unnatural 
living, thrice cursfed the wealth that plays upon the wants of the 
many to procure the unholy pleasures of the few ; that fills our 
cities with styes, and builds palaces of sinful luxury above them ! 
Cursbd be all greed, covetousness and selfishness ! 

* I will not accept this enormous inheritance — Eustace, there is 
a special curse upon it. I will not accept that of which my 
mother was robbed, and for the sake of which her heart was 
broken, her spirit maddened, her life ruined. There must be 
some legal process for getting rid of this great burden, Eustace. 
I will have it set going at once. Or I will say I am not next- 
of-kin to that most unfortunate man, and throw the whole thing 
into Chancery. But inherit that source of iniquity and misery 
I will not. Let Hardwin, beautiful, princely Hardwin, with all 
its noble halls and regal towers, all its galleries of painting and 
sculpture, its gilded theatres, its marble chapels, all its rare and 
precious treasures, its grand libraries and museums, its wide 
lands, its exquisite things, its parks and pleasaunces, be crushed, 
annihilated, and cast into the depths of the sea, before the curse 
upon it enters into another heart and corrodes another souL' 



CHAPTER V 

* After all,' Lord Wotton observed later, when relating to his 
wife (as all good men should) what occurred at this interview, 
*it takes a woman, and a good one, to curse thoroughly and 
effectually. I was glad that my dear cousin was equal to the 
outburst. It must have done her a world of good. But to say 
that I was surprised would be grossly to understate the amaze- 

s 
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ment with which I heard and witnessed the expression of her 
emotion. It threw me into a kind of stupor. I never saw 
human eyes blaze to that extent before. There were tones in 
her voice — deep chest-notes — that I had never suspected. There 
was something awe-inspiring in the look of her.' 

'What did you reply, Eustace?' Lady Wotton asked with 
interest 

* Well, my dear, to tell the truth, I didn't know what to say, 
I was so stupefied. I probably looked like a fooL I certainly 
felt like one. Then, hearing the dock strike, I was inspired 
with a fine idea, and said rather feebly, "I'm awfully hungry, 
Grace, can you give me some luncheon ? " ' 

' Dear Wotton,' Grace replied, * I fear that I have been very 

inhospitable. It is but hermit's fare I can offer you ' 

*At present,' Lord Wotton interpolated with latent meaning. 

* I will see what Saunders can give us,' she continued ; ' there 
has been so little occasion for food just lately. One seems to 
forget these trivialities.' 

' So I imagined,' he replied, unheard by his hostess, who had 
left the room. * I daresay,' he reflected, * she hasn't dined for a 
week. Old Saunders has brought her a cup of tea now and then 
and coaxed her to have a slice of toast. No wonder she is over- 
strung and morbid. No fire at this time of year ! ' 

When requested to descend to the dining-room, he found his 
cousin busy building a bright fire in the old-fashioned grate, a 
table set with old-fashioned china and glass, and very frugal 
fare. With great heroism he asked for the celebrated pink 
champagne, made of grapes grown in a sunny corner of the 
Old House. The ride home across the downs would be a fair 
antidote even to home-made wine. Besides, the gods are just : 
self-sacrifice must meet with a reward. 

'A pity old Cartmel is breaking up,* he said presently; *he 
can't be any great age. I was quite struck by his aged looks 
yesterday.* 

*He has lived a hard life, Wotton. And he was much 
attached to my dear mother, and felt her loss keenly. I saw 
that he was greatly affected yesterday. But, you know, he 
leaves all the hard work to his son now. And another son, 
one of the youngest children, is coming home soon, when fully 
qualified. Then Mr. Cartmel will retire.' 

* I wonder if he has put money by ? I am inclined to doubt 
it. Country doctors are very poorly paid, and Cartmel had so 
many children. His practice would be chiefly among farmers 
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and village tradespeople. Newcourt was a certain small income ; 
the Old House, I suppose, another' 

* The Old House ? My dear Wotton,' cried Grace, a sudden 
thought crimsoning her face ; * he never had a penny from the 
Old House. He knew that our circumstances were too narrow 
for that.' 

* Did he never send in a bill ? If only I had known — I would 
have rectified that omission. I suppose there were not many 
weeks without a visit from poor old Cartmel ? ' 

*Not many days of late,' she replied. *Mr. Cartmel has 
indeed been a friend to us. Dear old man, I never looked upon 
his visits as anything but friendly. Do you know, Wotton, it 
never struck me that he ought to have been paid for his trouble 
I should as soon have thought of feeing cousin Emma and your- 
self for calling. When there was anything wrong, one of course 
sent for Mr. Cartmel. What more natural ? Then, of late years, 
he took to appearing periodically like the postman, and heard 
what was wrong and tried to set it right.' 

* Thirty years,' mused Lord Wotton. * Let us put it at fifty 
pounds a year ; that would be fifteen hundred, and at five per 
cent, simple interest — h'm — turn into a Board School and ask 
the first boy how much it comes to. Poor old chap ! I wonder 
how he managed to educate all those boys and girls of his. I 
wonder if Barnes pays him. Mursell has a good deal of doctoring, 
poor soul, I suppose. What is money but dirt? Still, it's a 
handy kind of dirt — to a man with a family, Grace. How is 
Mursell?' 

* Dear Mursie ! of course she is broken-hearted, but not more 
ill than usual.' 

There was no further reference to the inheritance that day. 
Two whole days elapsed, and then on the third. Lord Wotton 
again rode over to the Old House to luncheon, to the gratifica- 
tion of Chip and Saunders, who confided to him their fears that 
the ceremony of luncheon would be omitted but for his presence. 

Grace brightened at his coming and welcomed him cordially. 
The conversation between the cousins turned upon money and 
acres, which. Lord Wotton at once admitted, are but filth. But 
he averred that this particular species of filth is not only extremely 
serviceable to mankind, but carries obligations and duties with it, 
its right and just and kind distribution being a matter of great 
moment. 

* Manure,' he observed, * is dirty stuff, but not without value. 
I had a heavy bill for some this morning. The application of it 
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to proper soils and plants, I am told, is a matter of long study 
and experience. It appears to be deleterious to some things 
at some seasons, and an absolute necessity or a great help to other 
things at other seasons.' 

The truth of this proposition was not denied; there was a 
brief pause in the conversation, during which the richest woman 
in England removed the ripened head of a sunflower from its 
stalk — for the cousins were pacing one of the broad turf garden- 
walks — and placed it in a dry cleft to mature its seed. 

' The responsibilities of such a grand inheritance as yours,' 
Lord Wotton presently added, * are enormous, the duties ' 

* Far beyond my feeble powers,' she replied, picking off the 
seeds from a hollyhock stem and flinging them on a rubbish-heap 
as they passed, * I am wholly unfitted for spreading that kind of 
manure, Wotton, greatly as I admire your fragrant simile.' 

* Dear Grace, people cannot transfer their responsibilities and 
duties to others,' he remonstrated. * Besides, you were born to 
this ; you will but return to your natural place in coming into 
this great inheritance. And who is fitter for an adorned life, a 
life of influence, power, leisure and splendour than yourself? 
Oh ! how bitter it has been to us all, to see you wasting your 
great talents, your unusual beauty and unrivalled social charm 
and ability in this sad and solitary place! How you loved 
Hardwin ; how you appreciated its fine proportions, its artistic 
charm and beauty ; how able and intelligent was your descrip- 
tion of the noble architecture, of the paintings, the marbles, the 
decorations; how well you could carry out your grandfather's 
artistic aims ; how fitted you are to add to his collections ! Then 
what scope for large-minded philanthropy among that swarming 
industrial and mining population ; what a city you might make of 
Harbordtown ; what charities you might found and aid ! ' 

*Born to it, Wotton? Ah, yes, but I was born so long ago,' 
she replied, with a sad smile. * The quiet life and homely tasks 
here have changed me and unfitted me for the splendours and 
dignities of life. You speak of my capacities with affectionate 
poetic licence. But, though I was never half what you say, I 
admit that I could have filled such a position as you indicate, and 
should have loved it. I was no fool ; society and culture were 
equally charming to me ; influence and power I liked more than 
most women do ; pleasure as much as any. I have fretted and 
rebelled against my lot here, I grant ; but I have grown to love it, 
I am rooted to this soil by long standing. I have become half 
savage in the long solitude. I couldn't even walk into a room 
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properly now. Face to face with a crowd of civilised people I 
should be frightened to death, and as shy as any school-girl. I 
shouldn't know how to dress even ; I could pick up no shibboleth. 
I should be uneasy at the head of a large and sumptuous house- 
hold. And I should grieve at every moment because she could 
never enjoy, as she could and ought to have enjoyed — the luxury, 
elegance, and dignity of such an atmosphere — her birthright and 
native element Hardwin would be hateful to me ; it has been 
desecrated by the iniquity and misery of years — it is haunted by 
miserable memories. My grandfather meant it for poor Brinson, 
who meant it for any one but me. It would never seem mine — 
though I always felt that it was naturally mine, and would actually 
be mine one day. But even if I could care for the things wealth 
brings now, what pleasure is there in solitary enjoyment ? The 
terms are contradictory. A happiness unshared is no happiness. 
I am alone — Oh! so very, very much alone — my poor darling 
mother has been my all since little Laurie went — You can't think, 
no man can think, how bitterly, how utterly alone a woman can 
be, Wotton. No man could be so alone : Mutter'Seelen-allein, 
the Germans say. Such solitude would be but mocked by a 
wealth once necessary to the happiness of the beloved dead.' 

* Grace, Grace,' he cried, tortured and heart-wrung, * it stabs 
me to hear you say this, you whom I worshipped, you for whom 
I would have died ! Dear Grace, your heart, your loving, loyal, 
filial heart, is all freshly torn and bleeding from this fresh bereave- 
ment, which time will soften and soothe, even heal. Don't do 
an)rthing rashly, dear. You will feel and think so differently in 
the future, perhaps a few weeks, certainly a year, hence. You 
will form new ties.' 

* A woman forms no new ties after fifty, no strong ties.' 

' Ah ! dear, you mistake. You are so beautiful, so fascinating ; 
years have no power oayou ' 

* Eustace, this is nonsense,' she broke in, flushing and nearly 
^ing; 'quiet friendships one may form at any age, but — old 
wine is best.' 

* Here is old wine, Grace. When did my friendship ever for a 
moment waver ? Is it nothing to you ? ' 

* It is much ; I am not ungrateful,' she sighed. Much indeed, 
far too much and far too warm for safety : friendship so perilously 
near warmer feelings must to any right-minded woman ever have 
more pain than pleasure. * Then, Wotton, true friends can only 
be won by poor people, at least after fifty. The " richest woman 
in England " would be surrounded by parasites and distrustful of 
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friends. A humble market-gardener might win esteem, nothing 
warmer, for herself alone.' She smiled a singular smile as she 
said this; it perplexed Lord Wotton, who had never yet been 
able to fathom his cousin. Why should she call herself a market- 
gardener ? 

* The few friends I possess,' she added, * are here. Yourself to 
begin with, Louisa and cousin Emma. Mr. Cartmel, Mursie and 
Chip. And — Maurice Bertram.' 

* Cartmel, Mursie and Chip. And young Bertram. — By the 
way, I wish I could do something for your protkgk^ Grace ; but 
I can't give up Cartmel and his son. No doubt Bertram will 
make his way at St. Ann's if there 's any stuff in him. — Of course 
it 's very natural to be attached to people who have served you 
so faithfully and so long. But to mew yourself up in an owl's 
nest for life, for the sake of their society. You could carry them 
all about with you, for that matter. And the intellects, the 
personages, the geniuses, the reputations you might surround 
yourself with! Well! I must be off. May Louisa and the 
children come the day after to-morrow ? By the way, what do 
you propose to live on in the preposterous contingency of giving 
up your inheritance ? ' 

* As before, I have my small pension as a colonel's daughter. 
The gardening will do the rest, and the poultry and eggs and honey 
and home-made wines — the celebrated pink champagne and the 
Barling port-elderberry, vintage '84. St. Ann's offers a ready market 
for these things. Chip's pony carries them for a small percentage.' 

* Good heavens, Grace ! you can't mean to say that you sell 
these things ? ' 

*Your lordship, I am told, sells pheasants. Are fowls and 
pigeons so different ? It is true that the land is yours, and that 
the manure comes from your farm. But we might make an 
exchange: the Old House for Hardwin Hall would be no 
robbery. You know, Wotton, you are my next-of-kin. What I 
mean to propose to Mr. Dolliver is to draw-up some instrument 
in the nature of a will, a deed of gift, giving during life instead 
of bequeathing at death. It would be a great triumph to avoid 
these enormous death-duties. Suppose I took this property and 
died in a year or two without a will, you would come in to 
everything, to all the real property, certainly. Therefore it will 
only be anticipating for you to take it now.' 

* My dear cousin, I cannot follow your reasoning ; your inten- 
tions I perceive to be most amiable. May I ask for how long 
you have provisioned the town of St. Ann's ? Oh, Grace, if I 
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had but known your need ! It was a magnificent thing to do. 
But — to think that all these years you have been toiling like — 
like ' 

'Adam. Don't you know, Wotton, that gardening is the 
natural occupation of mankind ? It is the universal pastime. It 
is most healthy and most poetic in its way. The exquisite 
mornings I have spent here — the silence, the dewy fragrance, 
the music of daybreak, the gradual glorious awakening of all 
nature ! The flush of dawn, when the sky quivers and palpitates 
with changing splendours, like a living being ; now one vast, vari- 
coloured shell, now a chrysolite streaked with long bars of rose- 
bloom, melting to gold and primrose ; the vivid beauty of the 
first beams, when the sun leaps out of the sea ; the soft waking 
warble and gradual full chorus of song-birds, the strange, wild 
cry of sea-gull and plover, the soft withdrawal of shadow and 
mist, slow passing of hoar frost and grey dews — but I rave 1 Ah, 
Wotton, my life has not been all sad. I have had hours of vivid 
enjoyment, passages of exquisite beauty. To this out-door work 
I may owe my excellent health. What else I may have lacked 
in life, I have at least possessed that fundamental blessing.' 

Lord Wotton cantered home that afternoon with an aching 
heart ; * life not all sad, hours of vivid enjoyment, passages of 
exquisite beauty,' rang in his ears to the rhythmic thud of hoofs. 
There is no surer test of what people lack than their joy in what 
they have. He thought of what her life might have been as his 
wife, loved, cherished, honoured, surrounded by all the world 
can offer, shedding joy around her, a social queen, yet with all 
fireside virtues. Or as Ormonde's wife, or as Dover^s, conferring 
new splendour upon strawberry-leaves, enhancing the lustre of a 
coronet, a superior and virtuous Lady Blessington, a more 
charming and spiritual Madame de Rdcamier, a Madame Roland, 
with saner politics and saving common-sense. 

' And then the tears of blood arise 
Up from my heart into my eyes, 
Oriana I * 

It was with great joy that Wotton conveyed the subsequent 
intelligence of Mr. Dolliver's timely attack of gout to the Old 
House, a few days later. That often useful malady would serve 
in this case to give Miss Dorrien time to reflect, even time to 
recover in some measure from the first bitterness of her sudden 
bereaval, before taking irrevocable steps ; it would also give the 
sagacious family lawyer leisure to marshal arguments and facts, 
and present legal difficulties to the consideration of his client^ 
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he would not be paralysed by such amazement as had stricken 
Lord Wotton, at all events. Mr. Dolliver fully perceived the 
expedience of nursing his gout; but being obliged to recover 
before very long, or send a representative to the Old House in 
the interim, he judged it wiser to choose the first alternative. 

Bertram had called daily at the Old House, always receiving 
the same message, that Miss Dorrien could see no one, and 
required no help in anything. 

* 'Reckon she *11 see ee presently,' Mrs. Saunders was wont to 
say to mitigate his disappointment. * Terrible lonesome for her. 
Poor missus was one to want a deal of looking after, and she '11 
find the miss of it more and more.' 

Some ten days after the loss he called at dusk, and was 
allowed to find his way up the oak stairs into the withdrawing- 
room, where Grace was sitting in shadow, opposite the empty 
chair. She said something about the kindness of coming to a 
house so sad, but he seemed not to take it in. He bent to kiss 
the offered hand, took a low seat near her, and waited a minute. 
Then he turned and burst out with — 

* I did so love her ! * 

At this, the fountains were unsealed ; there was a great out- 
pouring of memories and traits, and a long, long discussion, that 
left the bereaved heart softened and lightened, and he knew 
that he would not again be refused admission. 

*You have hardly had time yet to think what you will do, 
Miss Dorrien,' he said some days later ; * but you ought not to 
remain here just now, in these dark winter days.' 

* I have quite decided it all, Maurice. There is and can be 
no change in my life, except the great solitude that has fallen 
upon it,* 

He looked into the deep dark eyes, wanting to say things, but 
fearing to be presumptuous. 

'Surely Cartmel won't let you stop here alone,' he said at 
last. 

*He wouldn't if he could help it, dear old man, but he 
can't.' 

* Is there no one you could have to stay with you, at least 
during the winter?' 

* Mursie is to be brought over, bed and all, for a few weeks. 
In the meantime there will be some winding up of my mother's 
afiairs. They are rather tangled ; there are debts to discharge. 
Very little will remain; but my wants are few. Besides, the 
garden is the main source of income.' 
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*0h, Miss Dorrien,' he exclaimed, 'how brave you arel 
But how I wish you could be independent of such a necessity ! ' 

* Is it so well to be independent, Maurice ? What interest 
should I have in life without that necessity ? These simple lives 
are not the least happy, my dear.' 

* But you — you are not made for such simplicity, dear Miss 
Dorrien,' he cried. *It is not because I know that you were 
born to higher things, believe me ; it is what you arCy what one 
cannot help seeing, of rare culture, of remarkable capacity, of 
unusual charm and fascination. It is not for me to say these 
things, but one can't help it sometimes.' 

Miss Dorrien laughed with a gaiety that surprised him. 

'Am I all Aitf/, Maurice?' she asked. 'Or is it that my 
young knight is given to idealising his friends ? After all, not 
a bad quality to possess on this prosaic old planet Don't 
idealise too much. If you try to live too long in the moon, 
you fall too suddenly to the ground, and in poetic parlance come 
a cropper. But I do hope you are making some younger and 
brighter friends, who require less idealising.' 

' I shall never have one for whom I care more.* 

' Not this week, perhaps, or next week, or the week after, but 
very soon, dear, I hope. And how goes the practice? Is 
St. Ann's paved with gold?' 

' Not yet. I wish we could get it paved with something better 
— asphalte or concrete. It might be a grand health-resort To 
tell the truth, the practice isn't first-class. It's a blessed sell. 
But one ought to be able to make a practice for oneself. I Ve 
been up three nights running, and that's something. The 
curate of St Simon's has whooping-cough, that is, his three 
children have. One is going to die. Then a German governess 
at Box, the draper's, is down with fever; and I have several 
shopmen and shopwomen with influenza; and a lot of very 
suspicious sort of sore throat among Board School children. A 
builder's apprentice has gone and smashed himself in a most 
interesting manner. A Wesleyan minister has clergyman's throat 
— like his cheek — and a maid-of-all-work has housemaid's knee — 
like her's. This is what comes of ambition. Isn't that a fine 
catalogue of ills to batten upon ? ' 

* Truly delightful. But will these poor people be able to pay 
for these amusements ? * 

* Gracious goodness ! Not one of the lot will pay — except, 
perhaps, the shopmen and women, if they recover, which is 
doubtful. But I hope to get a club appointment soon, Threa 
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shillings a year for each member. There's an El Dorado. 
Unluckily, I find the physic : that is, if I 'm lucky enough to get 
the appointment. But you see it 's such a glorious thing to have 
a certain income to fall back upon.' 

'Magnificent. But — pardon my commercial spirit — suppose 
that each member of your club has two bottles of medicine a 
year at eighteen-pence each, what profit will remain ? ' 

'And suppose that they had three apiece. It 's the honour of 
the thing, you see. But the members are all youngish men in 
good health when admitted, so they are supposed to pay for 
each other by their small subscription, and to employ the club 
doctor for their wives and children, which they seldom do. 
There are several candidates for the post, all busily canvassing 
Physic is a fine liberal profession, dear Miss Dorrien.' 

*It is, indeed. But, my poor child, have you no paying 
patients ? * 

* Yes, a well-to-do farmer at Estridge, and the owner of a smart 
yacht at St. Ann's. Rome wasn't built in a day.' 

Nor was Bertram's bill paid in a day, or a year, or ten years. 
The yacht owner. Count Something unpronounceable, sailed away 
as soon as he got better, leaving no address. The farmer, two 
years later, spoke of bad harvests and hoped for better times. 
Mr. Cartmel told Bertram that he had attended him for years 
and once got a few pounds on account. 

* How glad I am,' Miss Dorrien said in the course of these 
confidences, *that I know what it is to struggle and work for 
nothing, when one wants bread — and butter — else I could have 
no true fellow-feeling for those who do.' Then it was that 
Bertram heard of her essays in the liberal arts of painting, poetry 
and fiction, and of the repugnance with which she at first took to 
commerce, as well as of her later delight in the industrial part of 
it. She heard in return of his first paying patient, Mr. Hythe- 
Harbord. 

*It was pretty big fish to net, wasn't it?' he said. *I was 
assistant to a Dr. Hoad, a man in large practice in a town i'.bout 
fifteen miles from Hardwin. Driving in that direction, one day, 
I found a gentleman on a hedgebank in a lonely road, in great 
pain. His horse, he said, had bolted and thrown him. His 
groom had gone after the horse. I found a sprained ankle, 
which I treated at once : cut the boot off, put a bandage on. 
Then I asked where I could drive him, and was told to Hardwin 
Hall. I didn't know it was the millionaire himself. I wish I 
had. I might have got out some pincers and made him write me 
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a four-figure cheque on the spot, like those wealthy barons of old, 
who, when they caught a rich Jew, gave him a good roasting or 
drew his teeth one by one, till he came out with his broad pieces, 
his angels and rose-nobles. However, I shot my gilded rubbish 
— that is, Mr. Hythe-Harbord — at his — portal — biggest word I 
can think of — and drove away. I had told him who I was, and 
how I thought of buying a practice near St. Ann's. Picture my 
surprise next morning when I got a letter of introduction to Lord 
Wotton and other people in the county, and a ten-pound note, 
with Mr. Hythe-Harbord's compliments and thanks. Poor man, 
he died some weeks ago — but not of my treatment I wonder 
who will have his millions ? ' 

* I can but rejoice in my poverty, Maurice, if that is the treat- 
ment you think proper for millionaires. I am on the whole glad 
that you don't regard me as " gilded rubbish," What about the 
New Year's ball at St Ann's ? ' 

* Very mixed. It will be awful fun. And I 'm asked to lecture to 
the St. John's Ambulance. That won't be bad fun either. Lots 
of pretty girls will have to be shown how to bandage limbs and 
improvise tourniquets. My name will be in the Sf, Anris Argus, 
I shall soon be an old inhabitant, a sort of St. Ann's institution, 
like the parish pump — which ought to be shut up. I *11 tell you 
all about the ball next day, if I may come to tea ? * 

He duly appeared in the Old House at tea-time on the day 
after the ball. There he found Mr. Cartmel, who had more 
important news to impart 

In the meantime, Mr. Dolliver's gout being well, he had 
appeared at the Old House with Mr. Hythe-Harbord's solicitors, 
and listened with great patience to his client's proposition that he 
should execute an instrument devising the whole of her inherit- 
ance to all and sundry without delay. To do that, the men of 
law told her, would be impossible until she had gone through the 
legal forms necessary to take possession of it ; people cannot give 
what is not theirs. There had been long debates at the Old 
House during the three days these people passed at Barling, 
many difficulties had been raised and much quiet resistance 
offered to her scheme. Some weeks later, Mr. Dolliver had 
appeared at Barling, alone, and very movingly remonstrated with 
her. She had listened with great courtesy and attention without 
suffering her purpose to be altered a hair's-breadth. The two 
representatives of each firm had then joined forces, and together 
assailed her intentions, when it became clear to them that Miss 
Dorrien's mind was fully made up, and that she was acting oa 
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matmed coovktioii, not on xash impalse, so that the sitoatioo 
must be faced. 

Things were in this tiansitiTe state on New Year's Day, when 
Bertram went to tea at the Old House and found ^Ir. Cartmel 
there before him. 

'And I wanted to be first-foot in the Old House and wish yoa 
a HsLppy New Year/ he complained. 

* I was just asking ^liss Dorrien to guess mj news,' Mr. Cartmel 
saidy rubbing his hands together and softly chuckling ; ' I made 
Ralph drive me into Oldport this morning to make sure it was 
true, and we bought Mrs. Cartmel a fur cloak on the strength 
of it' 

'Somethii^ jolly good, then?' Bertram asked. 

* Something jolly good and no mistake, Bertram. Come, Miss 
Dorrien, one more guess.' 

* Mr. Ralph made physician to the Queen ? No ? Mr. James 
winning great distinction ? Dear ^Ir. Cartmel, my brain is 
exhausted with conjecture. Do tell me.' 

^ You'd never guess, never,' cried the old gentleman with a 
catch in his voice. * As Mrs. Cartmel says, it 's quite a romance, 
it would do to put in a story-book.' 

'Isn't he tantalising, Maurice? Dear Mr. Cartmel, do please 
gratify our curiosity.' 

Mr. Cartmel, sitting in the full blaze of the hearth, with 
the lamp behind him, tried to speak and could not, the tears 
rushed into his eyes and rolled down his rough, weathered face 
instead. 

' It 's — ^it 's — such a relief,' he gasped at last, putting up a veined 
and wrinkled hand to shade hb face, while Bertram looked from 
one to the other in some alarm ; * a — a — gift — of — can'f be true ! 
— four — thousand — p — pounds ! ' Hb voice died quite away, 
there was silence for a few seconds. Miss Dorrien's tears were 
flowing ; Bertram was affected by the old man's emotion. 

* Lodged,' continued Mr. Cartmel hoarsely, ' in my name at 
the bank at Oldport My old woman and I — needn't worry — 
any — more.' 

* Dear Mr. Cartmel,' said his hostess, rising and softly pressing 
a kiss on the old man's forehead, ' I congratulate you with all my 
heart I trust you and dear Mrs. Cartmel will have many Happy 
New Years, and a long and peaceful old age together.' 

* Hurrah i ' cried Bertram, grasping his hand, * I never heard 
better news in my life, sir.' 

•It's such — such — a — relief,' repeated Mr. Cartmel, drying his 
with the back of his hand ; * such — ^a — blessed reliefc' 
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CHAPTER VI 

It is quite possible that many Barling folk may have read in the 
papers of the disposition of Brinson Hythe-Harbord's property ; 
of the huge total of it, and the few minor bequests, with the 
whole enormous residue to his only son, Reginald. Also of that 
residue passing, in consequence of the son's premature death, to 
his next-of-kin, Grace Harbord Dorrien, only surviving child of 
Clarence Dorrien and Caroline his wife, without connecting the 
fortunate heiress with their own Miss Dorrien, who lived alone 
with ghosts and poverty at the Old House. Still less would they 
know anything of the subsequent disposition of the Hythe-Har- 
bord property, effected, after much disputation, by its present 
owner. Lord Wotton, as silent on the subject as his cousin and 
the solicitors and executors, was known to have acquired large 
estates in the north, in consequence of which he now passed less 
time at Newcourt each year. Mursell knew all about it; but, 
besides being cannily reticent, she had, in her condition, small 
opportunity for gossip ; nor did she communicate much even to 
her husband, who was content to know that the death of a 
member of Mrs. Dorrien's family had brought her a handsome 
legacy, far beyond his expectations. He had married Mursell, as 
he often told her, for her goodness and household skill, and had 
never repented, not even when the good soul was laid low and 
ruled by deputy from her bed. 

Even Bertram, had he chanced to see to whom the Hythe- 
Harbord millions had fallen, would only have been struck by the 
singular, and to him ironical, coincidence of the name, Grace 
Dorrien; of Harbord, in connection with the Old House, he 
knew or remembered nothing. 

On the Easter Eve following Mrs. Dorrien's death, many 
Barling ladies were gathered together in a large chamber, near the 
church, called the Parish Room, which smelt of evergreens and 
flowers, and was strewn with leaves and twigs and litter from the 
decorations. Some ladies were young, some were in the first 
suspicion of losing youth, others were frankly middle-aged and 
claimed their privileges ; all were tired, all had stained fingers, 
many were dowdy, most untidy. Evening was closing in with a 
snow-fall, the bare chamber, made to look barer by illuminated 
texts and Biblical prints, was somewhat cheered by a blazing fire ; 
the perfume of a huge pot of tea, poured into thick parish cups, 
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asserted itself above the headachy odours of broken greenery 
and crushed primroses. The tired ladies sipped the hot drink 
and gathered cosily round the hearth, their hearts expanding, 
small irritations and petty jars vanishing in momentary comfort. 
Snowed-in, the only plan was to make the best of the opportunity; 
tongues were loosened ; laughter was heard. 

'Thank goodness,' a tall girl, in a sailor hat and crimson 
flannel blouse, was saying, as she partly sat on a corner of the 
long wooden table, swinging one leg and resting on the other ; 
'Lent is done, and Holy Week over. I can bike again next 
week. My bicycle has been in the stable ten mortal days. I do 
think it hard lines to be a parson's daughter. Margery has been 
biking every blessed day this week. Mabel, if you don't mean to 
attend to that teapot, chuck it over to me. Miss Ormsby wants 
some tea.' 

* Oh, hang it all ! Beg pardon. Miss Ormsby,' returned 
another tall girl, in charge of the huge teapot. * I say, let 's have 
a bike paper-chase on Tuesday. The last was ripping. Ten of 
us collided in the lane coming off the down, and fell one on top 
of the other. Gladdie smashed her handle-bar; she was the 
bottom one. Ralph Cartmel came upon the heap of us, and 
nearly tumbled off his horse with laughing. He said we were all 
legs ; he couldn't see one blessed head among us.' 

* My dear,' cried Miss Ormsby, * how excessively improper ' — 
a remark that would have at once transferred Miss Ormsby, if 
the lines in her face had been less visible than they were, from 
the golden youth of to-day to a paler, thinner youth, in the dark 
forgotten sixties and seventies. 

'Not a little bit improper,' returned Miss Mabel; *we were 
rigged for spills, of course. Why don't you make your aunt ride, 
Margery ? We '11 teach you. Miss Ormsby ; Gladdie and I and 
Margery. You shall have the middle machine ; one of us will 
push it behind, and the other two give you a hand apiece. 
You '11 have nothing to do but just stick on. You 'd ride light,' 
critically surveying her through her pince-nez^ * and soon learn to 
go the pace.' 

* I should rather teach her golf, Margery,' interposed Gladdie, 
the damsel perched on the table corner ; * it would take less out 
of her. After all, wheels aren't in it with golf. The Estridge 
links are ripping.' 

* I don't know that I care about her athletics,* said Margery, 
very seriously. * As long as she knows her catechism, does her 
necKlle-work, and behaves nicely when taken out to tea, an 
aunt ^ 
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* Margery, my dear Margery ! ' interrupted the subject of the 
discussion. * What are you talking about ? ' 

* And only speaks when spoken to/ Margery continued severely. 

* Shut up, Margery/ cried Miss Gladdie, reddening and bound- 
ing off the table, upsetting her tea with a softly-murmured swear- 
word. * She 's chaffing us, Miss Ormsby. When is this rotten 
snow going to leave off?' 

The two Miss Hanleys, who lived in one of those nice clean 
stuccoed villas on the new road, were very much alike, but one 
was so much less beautiful than the other that Gladdie and Mabel 
Heathcote called them Beauty and the Beast, their sponsors 
having named them Beatrice and Barbara. They had once been 
young, and though the world had forgotten it they had not. 
Poor Miss Beast, as those young wretches called the younger 
Miss Hanley, was afflicted with a nose of perennial crimson, 
ascribed by Miss Beauty — that is, Beatrice — when out of temper, 
to tight-lacing and sloth. This feature was to Miss Beast as the 
wrath of Achilles to the Greeks, a source of numberless woes. 
So dire were the poor lady's sufferings, on this score, that she 
once resorted to the extreme measure of consulting Mr. Cartmel 
on the possibility of toning down the too brilliant tint. He — 
one regrets to have to relate of a fundamentally kind-hearted 
man — only laughed, and told her that it was no use to be vain at 
her time of life. Of course she could not forgive this, so, falling 
into the clutches of influenza shortly after, she sent for a St. Ann's 
doctor. But she always bowed to Mr. Cartmel when she met 
him, though he did not always perceive this act of courtesy. 

*We have lived at Roselands for nearly twenty years,' Miss 
Beauty Hanley was saying, * but never once have we met her — 
never once has she taken part in any parish work. I met the 
mother on the down one day. She appeared to be alone, though 
Miss Dorrien was near, and I thought it pleasanter to speak. 
My dear, I wish you could have seen her face. A veritable 
Niobe — wasn't it Niobe who turned people to stone with her 
glaring eyes, Barbara ? They say she led her poor daughter an 
awful life.* 

*Yes,' returned plump and cheerful little Mrs. Besson, who 
lived in another new stucco villa ; * she was a dreadful person. 
It is supposed that she had done something, and could not face 
society. Perhaps that is why neither of them ever took part in 
any parish work. What a relief to her poor daughter her death 
must be ! ' 

'Poor thing,' added Miss Barbara Hanley, 'what a dreary 
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life. Think of all the long dark winter evenings alone in that 
empty, rat-haunted house. Dear Mrs. Besson, what a charitable 
work it would be to bring Miss Dorrien into Barling society. 
Couldn't some of us call — on the pretext of asking her to join 
some of the parish societies ? * 

* Nonsense, Barbara,' retorted Miss Beauty ; * that is the duty 
of Mrs. Heathcote or the rector. If they — and I know they call 
regularly — could bring her into the work, then we might draw 
her into our circle. There is nothing like activity and usefulness 
to cheer people up. Society is quite necessary to keep the 
brain properly stimulated. She ought not to be left to mope alone.' 

* I don't know that Miss Barbara's idea is not a good one,' 
Mrs. Besson mused aloud. * Suppose, now, we were to call and 
ask her to join our needlework guild ? Such an opportunity for 
her to glide gently into society. Such a fit season to begin a 
new life — Easter and spring. Well connected, too. A distant 
cousin of the Earl of Wotton. The Countess sometimes calls 
there. It's Lord Wotton's house.' 

'And six months' deep mourning got over,' added another 
lady. * Of course, at first she would rather be alone.* 

* Of whom were the Miss Hanleys talking. Aunt Julia ? ' Margery 
asked, when they were making their way home through the dim, 
snowy street under a misty Easter moon. 

* Of the Old House people, the Dorriens. There was some- 
thing very queer about Mrs. Dorrien, who evidently had lived a 
great deal in the world. That, I suppose, shut the poor, devoted 
daughter out of everything. They were cultivated, well-informed 
women, I hear. But now — I wish I had an excuse to call. 
They never called at the Grange, where we have been this ten 
years. And where we shall certainly arrive too late for dinner 
to-night, unless we make more haste. But, my dear Margery, I 
am beginning to think these Heathcotes anything but fit com- 
panions for you. Fast, slangy girls, they seem. What would 
your father think ? ' 

* Oh, he does not care ; he likes me to mix with all sorts of 
girls. He doesn't want me to be either narrow or priggish. He 
says that I am old enough now to stand by myself, and not take 
my tone from others. Besides, Auntie, there is no harm in the 
girls. They like to be thought up-to-date and smart, that 's all.' 

*And patronise their elders, Margery?' 

'That is up-to-date style. Papa says it's now the fashion for 
young people to condescend to the old — when they don't snub 
them.' 
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*Does he wish his daughter to be up-to-date?' asked Miss 
Ormsby grimly. 

* Don't you know my father yet, Aunt Julia ? He says that 
this bad-manner phase will pass away, and politeness become a 
mark of good breeding again. Is this the Old House ? Then 
it must have been Miss Dorrien herself.' 

This cryptic phrase — lost upon Miss Ormsby in the anxiety of 
passing down a steep lane overshadowed by trees quite moon- 
proof — referred to an incident of the preceding day, when 
Margery, coming home from church alone in a sleety spring rain, 
had overtaken another worshipper, who, in springing out of the 
path of a crooked Good Friday scorcher, slipped upon some 
half-melted sleet on the curb-stone and fell, while the cycler, his 
nose glued to his handle-bar, flew on, reckless of the devastation 
in his path. Margery helped the lady to rise, saw that she was 
lamed, and gave her an arm, holding her own umbrella over 
both ; the injured lady used hers as a walking-stick, and appeared 
to be in too much pain to speak, till they reached the Old 
House, when she thanked her and bid her * Good-morning,' 
saying that she was now at home. Margery had scarcely been 
able, in the grey wild weather, to take much count of the appear- 
ance of the injured lady, whose features were so disguised by 
pain that she would certainly not have recognised her again in 
the street. It now occurred to her that she ought to have called 
to inquire — an omission that she resolved to rectify next day, 
which was Easter Sunday. 

* Why won't you come in for luncheon ? * Gladdie asked 
Margery on the Easter forenoon, when the three girls came out 
of church in the clear sunshine and keen wind, that had driven 
both sleet and snow away. 

* Another day, thanks, Gladdie.' 

' Oh, get out, you bloated aristocrat,' cried Mabel, giving her 
a vigorous push that nearly knocked her down in the midst of 
the grave congregation streaming through the churchyard. * We 
don't want you in your go-to-meeting gown.' 

The bloated aristocrat, who was smaller and slighter than her 
athletic friends, acquaintances of her school-days, floated lightly 
through the windy street from one end of Barling to the other, 
and stopped at the door of the Old House. She was raising the 
heavy and ancient knocker, when her eye was caught by a card 
attached to it, bearing the inscription, evidently not there for the 
first time, * Open and come in.' 

This she did, pausing on the threshold, immediately opposite 

T 
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the open doorway into the hall, through which bright sunshine 
poured across the room. Her figure was in full relief against 
a background of opposite garden wall, her face was outlined 
upon blue sky. Dazzled by this light and the sunshine she had 
been facing in the street, she found the dining-room except for 
this lane of light, a blank darkness, out of which Henry the 
Eighth and the Tudor lady very slowly emerged, and, more 
slowly beneath them, the large square sofa on which Bertram had 
come-to so long ago. On this lay a tall figure surrounded by 
books and papers ; thence slightly rose a face with dark, deep 
eyes and a firm sweet mouth, 

'Pray come in,' Margery heard; *it is my friend-in-need of 
Friday, surely.' 

Margery stood blushing and hesitating. Grace saw a young 
thoughtful face, with dark grey eyes and light brown hair, gold- 
edged ; a slender, undeveloped figure, promising to be graceful, 
was dressed in a fresh, fashionable spring costume, long, well- 
gloved hands held a prayer-book on which a gilt cross was con- 
spicuous. Something in this sunlit vision of youth, especially 
something in the blushing face and frankly smiling mouth, went 
to Grace's heart ; a breath, almost a voice, from her own youth, 
seemed to penetrate the dark low-browed room with the voice 
of this young stranger. 

*I came to inquire — surely this is Miss Dorrien?' the latter 
said, shutting the heavy, iron-studded door that had been so 
cruel and so kind to Bertram, and coming up to the sofa, * I 
hope you were not really hurt by that horrid crooked scorcher ? ' 

* Only bruised and twisted,' she replied, enfolding the young 
guest in a long, loving gaze. * Pray sit down, my dear ; you are 
most welcome. I am in prison on this sofa by medical orders, 
as you see. My servant is out for the day, so I had myself 
helped down here to be near the door.' 

* All alone, on Easter Day ? Oh ! how horrid of that servant 
to take her holiday,' Margery exclaimed. 

* No doubt she thought it horrid of me to take such an incon- 
venient time to tumble down and lame myself. People are so 
thoughtless. They never take convenient opportunities to be ill 
and die in. So my doctor says. They find a perverse pleasure 
in dying and being bom at dead of night, when they had much 
better be asleep. They will have influenza and pneumonia in 
the worst weather, especially when they live far from doctors. 
They insist upon taking fevers and diphtherias, whole towns at 
once, instead of waiting till people have leisure to attend to 
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them. Altogether one has no patience with humanity in the 
mass.' 

* And your fire so low 1 Mayn't I mend it for you ? ' In a 
moment the delicate gloves were off and the slender figure in 
modish raiment was busy with poker, coal and wood, till the dull 
ashen fire blazed merrily. Then the willing hands went to work 
with a hearth-broom till all was neat and clean. 

* But how will you get your luncheon ? ' she asked, springing 
from the hearth-rug and looking round the room, noting the 
polished oaken settle, the heavy table adorned with a bowl of 
primroses reflected on its dark surface, the black-beamed ceiling, 
the low lattice window of many lights with its cushioned seat. 
She was told that biscuits and cold tea within reach of the sofa 
would suffice. 

* And what shall I call you ? ' Miss Dorrien asked, receiving 
the girlish answer, 

* Call me Margery ' ; with the addition, * I am staying with my 
aunts, Mrs. Wynne and Miss Ormsby, at Cliffe Grange. It will 
be rather a long stay, as my father is on foreign service.' 

* And your mother ? ' 

* I lost her many years ago. It made me so sad not to miss 
her more. I scarcely knew her; she was so much abroad. 
After her death, I saw much more of my father, because he came 
home just then, and I was growing older every day. Really, I 
might almost say I had no mother. I was a little afraid of my 
father when first he came home. I knew so little of him and 
thought him stern and cold. I had been too much with women 
to understand men.' 

* I was never afraid of my father, Margery. He spoilt me. I 
was more fond of him than even of my dear mother.' 

* Have you nobody left, dear Miss Dorrien ? ' her young guest 
asked ; * it must be so terribly sad to live alone like this.' 

* Not quite alone ; I live with memories,' she replied, her eyes 
luminous and moist. * Distant cousins are all that remain of my 
blood. I have a very dear old friend, once my mother's maid. 
She is bed-ridden ; she lives at the Bugle opposite.' 

There was a sound in the mellow voice, Margery thought, as 
of some mournful music burdening the words ; it went to the 
girl's heart ; she was at the age when suffering is most intolerable 
and emotions are most exacting. 

* I can't bear to think of it,' she cried. * Did you always live 
here ? Were you long alone with your mother ? * 

Then she heard that many things intolerable to youth are 
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softened, even palatable, to maturity, that nothing is unbearable, 
after shame and conscious sin, except idleness. She heard of 
the companionship of books, fellowship of nature, of the beauty 
and pleasantness of simple lives and wholesome tastes, that nothing 
really matters except having * God to friend.' That all sorrow 
and sighing will soon flee away for ever, all dark mysteries 
culminate in beauty, all dissonance modulate to harmony. The 
large dark eyes deepened and filled with thought, the rich voice 
rose and fell in musical cadence, always burdened with that 
mournful refrain. Margery knew herself forgotten in the soliloquy 
to which solitary people are prone ; unversed though she was in 
suffering, she felt that this lonely woman, still so beautiful and of 
so commanding and intellectual a countenance, had been through 
deep waters of pain. Her eyes clouded, her tender young mouth 
quivered. 

' My dear child,' she heard in caressing tones, * what an ill 
return I am making for your kindness. What cloudy talk for a 
young creature made for sunshine. I don't deserve such a 
visitor, grim recluse that I am. Oh ! I was gay enough at 
your age, Margery. No, people need not grow sad with years. 
But mine has been a sad life, and I am a moping owl complaining 
to the moon. You are the moon.' 

Margery was now charmed by rich notes of pleasure in the 
voice ; she was vaguely conscious that here was a many-sided 
nature and unusual capacity for enjoyment, all of which made 
her heart warm to this deep and noble soul, and found faint 
expression in words. 

Presently it was suggested that her friends would be missing 
her. But Margery lingered and lingered, went to the door and 
returned with an impetuous, * Do let me stay and take care of 
you. Easter is a feast. It is not right to dine on biscuits. If 
your servant does not return till ten o^clock you will have nothing 
else. Mayn't I go and forage in your larder ? ' 

The lady laughed silently and sweetly; Margery penetrated 
to the kitchen, whence she soon returned radiant, with all things 
to set a table ; then vanished a second time and re-appeared with 
cold meat, butter, a fruit-tart, and cold potatoes, arranging all 
with a silent celerity that greatly edified the mistress of the Old 
House, who perceived that the table was laid for two. 

* Now, how would you like these potatoes done ? Shall it be 
mashed and steamed, a sort of hotch-potch with meat, or shall 
there be grilled meat separate ? ' Margery asked. 

* These things are beyond me : I leave them to a past mistress 
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of cookery,' she heard ; so, adjusting an apron over her smart 
Sunday frock and tucking up her sleeves, she went to work with 
exultation, and soon had a couple of hot dishes on the table. 

* Excuse cooking in the dining-room ; the kitchen fire was out; 
it 's more sociable here. Isn't it delightful ? It 's just like the 
stories my father tells of foraging and cooking in the Crimea as a 
subaltern — only much nicer. Let me give you some more ? So 
kind of you to say you like it. Perhaps it 's better than dry 
biscuit. No, my aunts won't send the crier after me. They '11 
think I am lunching at the Rectory. You didn't expect anybody 
to luncheon to-day, did you ? ' So she chatted, always enfolded 
in long loving glances, always waking dim memories and sending 
curious thrills through Grace's heart by looks and words, 
strangely familiar yet so new. 

* Dear child, you remind me of I can't tell what or whom,' she 
said presently, * but of something that seems to have made me 
very happy, long ago.' 

* Perhaps we were friends in another world, in another stage 
of existence. My father believes in Platonism, in souls created 
in pairs and pre-destined to each other for eternity. If in pairs, 
why not in family groups ? ' 

* Do you read Italian, Margery ? Dante ? Vita Nuova ? ' 

* A little. Vi/a Nuova is rather dim to me. My father took 
me through it last year. I got on better with the Divina 
CommediaJ 

Grace became silent, with a look that Margery could not read, 
rapt yet sad, sweet, far-off, wistful ; her dark magnetic eyes had 
something in their liquid depths that filled her young guest with 
awe. Suddenly Margery remembered the talk in the parish room 
the night before, and smiled. It was droll to think of plump 
Mrs. Besson and prim Miss Hanleys pitying and patronising 
this stately and beautiful woman with tragedy marked on her 
face and music in her voice. 

*What became of you after morning service, Margery?' her 
aunt asked, when she appeared in the Grange drawing-room 
at tea. 

*I went to the Old House to inquire for Miss Dorrien, 
Auntie. She was hurt by that horrid scorcher on Friday. She 
was on a sofa, unable to move, and quite alone in that empty 
house, so I thought I might stay with her and cheer her up.' 

* Poor thing : yes, it was very well. No doubt it was a change 
for her. Perhaps, after all, she would like the Miss Hanleys to 
call on her. But don't stay to luncheon with strangers again, my 
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dear. I am surprised that she asked you on that short acquaint- 
ance. No doubt she has lost all social knowledge, if she ever 
possessed it, poor thing.* 

* She didn't ask me, auntie,' Margery returned, reddening and 
receiving a proper scolding. 



CHAPTER VII 

The Hollies was an ugly, bare, new villa, having in front a 
formal grass-plot, garnished with a puzzle-monkey and pierced 
by round flowerbeds. This grass was surrounded by a border, 
newly planted with laburnum and lilac, euonymus and laurel. 
There was no sign of holly on or near the premises, a circum- 
stance that accounted for its name. 

Yet Mrs. Besson lived and was quite happy in the glaring 
white villa; she lived much on hope. Firstly, she hoped the 
puzzle-monkey would die; secondly, she hoped the trees and 
evergreens would grow;, thirdly, she hoped that the scented 
clematis and Virginia creeper she had planted would soon clothe 
the stucco bareness of the Hollies. She was not without other 
sources of happiness, a capacity for it to begin with, good temper 
and a kind heart to go on with. She possessed a lovely and 
affectionate cat, a husband, a daughter, and a parrot, in all of 
whom she delighted, and all of whom gave her nothing but satis- 
faction — except the parrot, who sometimes swore, especially when 
the rector or the Miss Hanleys called, and who was always being 
banished from the garden on summer Sundays, because his 
language disturbed the devout meditations of a dissenting family 
in the next gardea Captain Besson, formerly a paymaster in 
the navy, who had brought the bird from its native woods, was 
more tolerant of the nautical expressions it had learnt on the 
voyage. As for Mossy, the only child of their late marriage, she 
revelled in the parrot's indiscretions. 

*If we start at once,' Mrs. Besson, sitting bonneted and 
gloved by an open window at the Hollies, was saying to the 
Miss Hanleys, * we shall arrive punctually at four. Allowing ten 
minutes for conversation and five for being shown in and out, 
we shall be back to tea ; which. Mossy, my dear, have ready, all 
but just making the tea, hot scones and all.' 

* But why mayn't Mossy go too ? ' her father asked. He was 
standing outside the window in shirt-sleeves, hoeing the flower- 
beds. 
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* The party would be too formidable, Captain Besson,' Miss 
Beauty replied solemnly. *As it is, I scarcely think Barbara 
ought to accompany us. Two is quite a visitation for a person 
unused to society.' 

* Why not leave the missus out then ? ' 

'Really, Captain Besson, a married lady is, on such an 
occasion — ^a — a — much-needed support,' returned Miss Hanley, 
mingling dignity with rebuke. 

* Lord-a-mercy, what queer creatures women are ! To think 
that one old maid can't go and call on another without two more 
to look after her. What the deuce are you pinching me for, 
Maria ? So Captain Besson reflected aloud, as he held the gate 
open for the storming party to pass through on their way to 
the assault upon the Old House. * Why, what 's up. Mossy, my 
dear ? Eh ? Called 'em old maids, did I ? Why not ? They 're 
past five-and-thirty, if they 're a day.' 

*0h, papa; we must really try to teach you manners. I wish 
they had let me go with them, though. Nobody has ever been 
inside the Old House yet, except the Heathcotes and Mrs. 
Cartmel. Some people say the cellars are full of buried treasure, 
old gold and silver cups piled with gold coins hidden away in 
the wars There are subterranean passages, sliding panels, and 
secret chambers. They all die sudden deaths. This Miss 
Dorrien is a miser, and very poor. There are ghosts and voices 
and strange music there at night.' 

* Who told you all this, Mossy ? ' her father asked, straightening 
his back from stooping over his hoe. * And why do you want to 
die a sudden death ? Vou ^re not an old maid — yet, my dear.' 

* Most gracious,' was the unanimous verdict of the three ladies 
on their return from their daring adventure. 

* Poor thing ; I do think she was really grateful for the attention,' 
Miss Hanley commented. * Her lips were trembling, part of the 
time. I saw that she was ready to cry. Thank you, Mossy, one 
really needs refreshment after such an exertion.' 

* Are you sure she wasn't ready to laugh ? ' suggested Captain 
Besson. * I 've seen a queer twinkle in her eye more than once.' 

* You ! ' cried Mrs. Besson, turning quickly upon him. * You 
have seen twinkles in Miss Dorrien's eyes, Thomas ? Why, what 
in the world have you to do with her eyes ? ' 

* Don't be jealous, my dear ; no occasion, really,' he replied 
meekly. 

* His ideas are so coarse,' Miss Hanley remarked afterwards, 
* I suppose it is having been in the navy. I have heard that our 
grandfather swore a good deal.' 
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* So she didn't eat you all up alive, eh ? Did she ask what 
you meant by bothering up in a body to her house ? ' 

*Will she come to the guild-meeting?' asked the practical 
Mossy. * That 's the point.' 

*Miss Dorrien will come to the next guild-meeting,' Mrs. 
Besson replied impressively. * She will then learn our methods 
and constitution, and be able to decide whether she will finally 
join us.' 

* Quite at her ease,' observed Miss Barbara, * not in the least 
put out at being discovered gardening and having to go in and 
wash her hands.' 

* Perfectly,' corroborated Miss Hanley. * One might suppose 
that she was in the habit of receiving visits from total strangers. 
A pleasant smile, pleasing manners ; and most grateful to us for 
calling. I really think we may find her an acquisition to our 
circle, dear Mrs. Besson.' 

* My dear, I 'm sure of it. But what poverty ! Everything so 
shabby and old. And her dress. To be sure she was gardening.' 

* Well, I 'm glad we did it,' observed Miss Hanley, with a sigh 
of satisfaction. * I wonder if Cliffe Grange will call.' 

•Fancy her selling her garden produce,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Besson. 

* And telling us so quietly, and not being ashamed,' added 
Miss Barbara, — * that bespoke the true lady.' 

* Nonsense, Barbara. Of course she 's a lady, or we shouldn't 
have called. How can she help being a lady ? They 're con- 
nections of the Garennes of Newcourt Place. I don't quite like 
her eyes. They go all through one.' 

* Right you are. Miss Barbara,' commented Captain Besson. 
* Right through you they go as clean as a whistle. They 
measure you off by the yard and put a wholesale price upon 
you, too. 

The subject of these comments had been somewhat surprised 
by the invasion of her solitary castle, and was at that moment 
describing it to Mr. Cartmel, then paying one of his periodic 
visits. 

* I 've been patronised, Mr. Cartmel,' she was saying ; * Barling 
society has taken compassion on me and invited me to a sewing 
tea-party.' 

* Well,' replied Mr. Cartmel, * why don't you go ? I 've often 
said that a little change and amusement would do you good.' 

* That 's just what the good ladies said. That was their argu- 
ment,' she returned with the same quiver of the mouth observed 
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by Miss Hanley. * People get so rusty with living alone,' was 
Miss Beast's observation. Miss Beauty added that intellect 
needed the stimulus of society, and that useful occupation was 
an antidote to grief. Little Mrs. Besson I rather like. She tells 
me that she is much attached to Mrs. Cartmel, with whom she 
has long been intimate.' 

* They 're as thick as thieves. You won't easily find a better- 
hearted pair. I '11 back my old woman against anybody for 
pure goodness, Miss Dorrien.' 

* And not be a loser, Mr. Cartmel. I shall meet Mrs. Cartmel 
at the sewing-party, I'm told. So that I need not be shy, 
having a friend to protect me.' 

Thus Miss Dorrien at last made her entrance to Barling 
society, at three o'clock precisely on a warm April afternoon, in 
the drawing-room at Roselands. 

The guild was already met, work had been apportioned, and 
thimbles assumed. Miss Ormsby had presented her niece 
Margery. Mrs. Heathcote had brought a reluctant daughter, 
who had tossed with her sister for the privilege of staying away 
and lost. Silence reigned, save for the light click of needles, 
rustle of calico, and occasional whisper of * Lend me your cotton, 
— your scissors.' Gladdie Heathcote's comely face was drawn 
into a heavy frown, her lips pouted, she felt that her lot was 
hard — whenever she met Margery's glance, she made a face and 
tried to telegraph swear-words ; other solace she had none — 
except pinching Mossy Besson and making her explode in 
perpetual titters, which drew surprised and reproachful glances 
from her elders upon her. 

Miss Hanley was thinking of things to say when the restraint 
of silence should be removed ; Miss Barbara was wondering if 
a sufficient supply of cakes had been provided, the guild being 
so full ; every face was grave or sad — except that of the unfor- 
tunate Mossy — but the most unhappy countenance in the room 
was that of the rector, Mr. Heathcote, who stood in the midst 
of the feminine circle, hemming and hesitating, with a book, a 
religious biography, open in his hand. He had found the place 
and was just beginning to read, when the door opened, and, to 
the intense surprise of all, except the Hanleys and Bessons, 
who were proudly reticent, a tall figure dressed in black entered 
the room, unannounced and unconcerned, and went up to Miss 
Hanley, who received her with warmth, informed her of the rule 
of silence and apportioned her a seat and a task, both of which 
she took, minutely observed by all. 
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Stitch, stitch from the ladies, rumble, grumble from the 
solitary and miserable man, who, it must be owned, sometimes 
lost his place and never liked it. The subject of the memoir 
was a morbid and introspective person, guiltless of any thought 
or emotion unconnected with straitly dogmatic personal religion. 
Yet religious feeling is silent and inexpressible even by genius. 
No wonder Mr. Heathcote's attention wandered ; no wonder 
the younger ladies dropped thimbles and whispered explana- 
tions for diversion, and Miss Gladdie complained that she could 
not even think with * that beastly row* in her ears — a circum- 
stance, in the opinion of her sire, not to be deplored. 

But eyes might, and often did, wander, especially the quick 
dark orbs of the new-comer, which recalled to Mossy Captain 
Besson's remark upon them. Yes; they measured every face 
there and valued it, probably at wholesale if not selling-off price, 
Mossy was sure. 

When they met Margery's bright glance, they softened and 
deepened, and a smile was exchanged. Whenever Margery 
looked up from her sewing, she seemed to be enfolded in the 
lustre of that soft deep gaze, yet Mossy was always being caught 
in a yawn or a titter by the same, and Miss Barbara, conscious 
of an unusually fervid glow in the wrong part of her face, was 
sure it did not escape these quick eyes. Nor did it, nor the 
kind and gentle expression of the rest of the face, nor the 
anguish depicted on Mr. Heathcote's, nor the professional 
neutrality of Mrs. Heathcote's, nor the placid content on Mrs. 
Cartmel's and the dexterity with which her next neighbour 
continually rescued her on the verge of slumber by well-directed 
pinches, nor the utter vacuity on most of the faces bent diligently 
over the work. Yet Miss Dorrien's stitching never ceased, and 
was, Miss Hanley afterwards observed, beyond praise ; yet she 
was always trying to account for the singular magnetism Margery's 
fresh young face had for her, and wondering at the chords of 
emotion and memory her every movement and look set vibrat- 
ing within her. Margery had called twice since Easter Day, 
they had talked much, but little of personal things. The question 
of calling from the Grange had been mooted between them, with 
the decision that the Old House ought to call first Margery's 
surname had not yet been pronounced ; perhaps Miss Dorrien 
had assumed that it must be Ormsby or Wynne. 

* Thank you, Mr. Heathcote ; I fear you must be very tired,' 
came from Miss Hanley, and was faintly echoed by the whole 
assembly, when the unfortunate clergyman, at the sound of the 
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gilt clock striking five, closed his book with unconcealed satis- 
faction and moved into a less central position in the room. 

* What a beautiful character,' observed Miss Hanley effusively 
of the subject of the memoir ; *how I wish we could all in some 
measure copy her ! ' 

* Dear Miss Hanley,' cried Margery impulsively, * I hope to 
goodness you won't A nasty, self-conscious, morbid, selfish 
thing, without a grain of sense or an atom of good taste. And 
then put together by such an utter donkey and in such a prosy, 
silly way. What 's the matter, Aunt Julia ? ' 

Even Gladdie Heathcote was appalled; silence of horror 
reigned in the startled assembly after Miss Ormsby's first 
deprecating * Margery, my dear Margery,' had arrested the flow 
of the young damsel's unsolicited eloquence, a silence soon 
broken by Miss Hanley's indignant — 

* Why, she was a saint ! Actually a saint, whose life was 
written on purpose for people to copy 1 ' 

* I must confess,' Mr. Heathcote admitted, ' that the memoir 
is dull, and remarkably uninteresting, especially to the young. 
But it was meant,' he added weakly, * as Miss Hanley so justly 
observes, it was meant to be improving.' 

* Does that exclude interest, Mr. Heathcote ? ' Miss Dorrien 
asked, in the hope of diverting attention from Margery. * And 
do you really think we ought all to copy that tiresome old 
woman ? Don't be shocked, dear Miss Hanley, I am sure you 
are worth ten of her. I 'd much rather copy you. And so, I 
think, would Miss — ah ! — Margery — ' 

*Miss Hilton,' explained the rector in his resonant man's 
voice, so noticeable among the feminine trebles, now set flowing 
with the accumulated energy of hours of silence. He turned as 
he spoke, to give his arm to Miss Hanley and lead her, accord- 
ing to the guild's custom, to the dining-room, whither the other 
ladies followed, by twos and threes. Miss Barbara closing the 
procession. 

* Did I hear rightly, Margery ? ' Grace asked, when, going with 
the stream in Mrs. Besson's charge, she found herself standing 
in the dining-room by her young friend amid the rustle and 
confusion of sitting down to table ; * is it — Hilton ? ' 

'Didn't you know? I thought I — dear Miss Dorrien, how 

strange ! • What a mannerless girl you will think me ' But 

Miss Dorrien, as a guest and stranger, had to take the place of 
honour on Miss Hanley's left, the rector being on her right, and, 
a vigorous rapping on the table by a hammer in Miss Hanley's 
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hand having produced a temporary lull in the buzz of voices, 
Mr. Heathcote coughed his well-known cough and said his 
equally well-known grace; but unfortunately it was the after 
instead of the before-meat grace — a circumstance unnoticed by 
the guest on Miss Hanley's left. 

No doubt, the latter was thinking, that was the secret of 
Margery's charm ; there must be some relationship, those looks 
and gestures now clearly betrayed their origin and their connec- 
tion with her own youth. There was even that indefinable 
likeness, that inherited something, that is more subtle and more 
identifying than similarity of feature and colouring. Yes, she 
was like him, though the eyes were dark grey with violet 
shadows, instead of clear light blue, the hair light brown, instead 
of golden, and the face was a girl's instead of a man's. Thinking 
thus, she looked up to Margery, who was still standing on the 
other side of the table in a group of young girls, for whom seats 
could not yet be found, and caught the look that had charmed 
her on that lonely Easter Day ; it was the look that had taken 
her youth captive by the Mediterranean thirty years ago. But 
what relationship? Her heart went cold with fear. Niece or 
cousin it might be; family likenesses are capricious, types and 
qualities, physical or mental, lie dormant for generations; 
and yet — 

* Thank you. Miss Hanley,' rang out the gay young voice she 
had learned to love ; * we can stand and grow better, there is 
ample room — for both.' 

A little gush of laughter went round at Gladys Heathcote's 
left-handed retort of — * Speak for yourself, Margery. I can't 
stir — not even my tea.' 

No one noticed the grave, rapt face on Miss Hanley's left ; 
Grace's heart leapt and sank and leapt again. No wonder the 
voice had touched her so strangely ; yet the difference of sex, 
without the clue of name, was enough to waken wonder as to 
the reason of that moving, memory-kindling tone. Oh, surely 
not his child ! Surely he had not married 1 Five years after 
the parting letter he had been single still ; all those years she 
had been dreaming, thinking, praying of him, as single. The 
thought of his marriage was an atrocity. Marriage is such a 
changing, moulding thing; none can pass through it without 
vital development, almost organic change of character. Was 
the Mark Hilton of daily thought but a phantom of memory 
and imagination ; had he no real existence, after all ? 

The courtesies of the long, crowded tea-table were exacting \ 
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conversation, happily, was impossible in the perpetual handing 
of cups before the whole table was served. The heat and 
odour of so much tea and cake in the crowded room made the 
atmosphere thick and dizzy; the buzz of confused talk and 
laughter helped the overpowering sensation : Miss Barbara, at 
the foot of the table, shuddered to think what deep crimson 
might be glowing on the feature she felt so unpleasantly hot, 
and would have given the world for a peep in her pocket-glass ; 
another window was thrown open ; some one observed that Miss 
Dorrien was unwell ; Mrs. Besson, her next neighbour, supplied 
her with smelling-salts. No; she was not unwell; perhaps a 
little overcome by the heat; the salts were reviving. What 
beautiful china on the board; it was surely antique. Miss 
Hanley was to be congratulated. 

*Poor thing,' Miss Barbara whispered, 'unused to com- 
pany, the confusion and excitement must be very trying at first.' 

Places had now been made for the young girls between their 
elders. Margery was to share a chair with Gladys. 

*It isn't so hard on me, Gladdie, I can creep in anywhere, 
being but a little one,' she was saying, *but you are tall and 
uncomfortable.' 

* It is well to be little in one's own estimation, my dear,' Mrs. 
Heathcote kindly observed, unheeding her daughter's muttered 
comment of * Beastly shop ! ' 

* And great in- reality,' Miss Hanley finished graciously. * I 
was not aware till this afternoon that we had the honour of 
entertaining the daughter of one of our most distinguished men. 
Miss Hilton.' 

Margery crimsoned, but looked pleased. 

*Very kind of you to say so. Miss Hanley,' she replied 
bashfully. 

*We needn't ask where Lord Hilton is,' Mr. Heathcote 
added with a kind smile. * All Englishmen are thankful to know 
in whose hands the defence of our frontier is at present. 
Capital news to-day, Miss Hanley, eh ? Are you following the 
frontier operations with interest, Miss Dorrien ? ' 

*With deepest interest — who would not?' was the soft- 
toned rejoinder, that roused an indefinable emotion in Mr. 
Heathcote. 

* Something curiously attractive in Miss Dorrien,' he re- 
marked later to his wife ; * her voice affects me like — like wind 
in summer-trees — like ' 

* Barrel-organs ? Cheap champagne ? ' was the sub-acid sug- 
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gestion. * I do wish you could remember whether it is before 
or after meat when you say grace, Augustus.' 

* You can't wish it more fervently than I, my dear,' was the 
melancholy rejoinder. 

Those ladies who dined early remained later at the sewing, 
the Cliffe Grange and Rectory people, not being among these, 
left soon after tea; Miss Dorrien soon followed, and climbed 
the hill by the footpath alone, with a promise to attend the next 
guild-meeting 

*It has been such a pleasant afternoon. Miss Hanley,' she 
said when leaving, with a smile that conquered both sisters. 

* I am sure you will be happier, my dear,' Mrs. Besson added, 
* if you go out in this quiet way among your neighbours. Now 
don't you feel that it has done you good already ? ' 

'Certainly I do,' she acknowledged with a pensive smile, 
turning away homewards full of the hurt she had received from 
this unexpected quarter. It was wholesome to enter personally 
into the village life, and take an active part, however humble, 
with others. After tea there had been a stroll round the grass- 
plot at Roselands, the grass-plot being about the size of an 
average dining-table, yet during this stroll Miss Barbara's thorn 
in the flesh had been avowed and had met with sympathy and 
promise of practical aid. 

Though Grace went homewards, she did not immediately go 
home, but went into the Bugle^ and finding that Mrs. Barnes 
was alone, lying so that she could see from her window the 
garden of the Old House across the road, ran upstairs to her. 

*0h, Mursie,' she cried in the old impetuous way, *he is 
married, married. Years and years ago. And my child, my 
Margery, my pretty pearl, is his daughter, his own daughter.' 

* Eh ! dearie, did ye no ken before ? ' asked Mursell wonder- 
ingly. * What for de ye cry, missie dear ? Would ye have the 
lad be lonely his life-long for love of your bright een ? And him 
a great lord and a grand soldier. Never did ye name his name, 
dearie, but well I kenned where the bairn ie's heart went. Dinna 
greet. And the yoong lassie come to cheer ye too. It 's glad 
and thankful ye should be. Miss Greece.' 

*So I am, Mursie,' came through thick sobs, *most thankful. 
But why is life so torturing ? Why is love so cruel ? The child 
is only here on a visit. The claim I might have had upon her 
I can never have now. The father will be a bar between — 
Mursie dear, I tried to do my duty.' 

*Ay, dearie, and ye did it It will no be forgotten at the 
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Great Day. The poor, poor mistress ! It was sore trouble she 
had. Ay, and it's great tribulation you have come out of. 
Can ye no read me my portion the night, Missie ? Maybe it 
will quieten ye down.' 

The sun was set, a glorious afterglow was growing from bright- 
ness to brightness over half the heavens when the Book was 
closed, the Good-night said, and the reader went to her lonely 
hearth with peace in her heart, sorrow and peace, joy and peace. 
A star, with liquid gaze, looked lovingly down upon her and 
spoke to her out of the past — the happy, sweet young past, the 
past that had promised and surmised no such loneliness as this. 
Strange that all should be gone, even little Laurie in her young 
youth, and she alone be left to wake in the dead night and 
wonder and ask — where are they all? to wake in the stagnant 
morning, and wonder and ask again — where are they all ? But 
her hearth was not so lonely that night, after all. For there, 
pacing up and down in the dews before the open hall-door, and 
absorbed in watching the beautiful afterglow and gradual stealing 
on of stars over the sky, was Bertram. 

* What is to become of me if you take to gadding about ? ' he 
asked with tender reproach. *Here I've been waiting and 
hoping and waiting ' 

* And idling, you wicked boy. I daresay, indeed. And the 
poor patients knocking at the door, and wondering when you 
will come back. Oh, Maurice, what should I do without you, 
dear?' 

The young man's heart leapt up in his breast. With a sudden 
impulse, that surprised even himself, he took the lonely woman 
in his arms and kissed her. 

* You are too good, too sweet, to let me love you,' he cried 
wildly. * Oh, my beloved, my adored ! ' 

* Hush ! oh, hush ! ' she murmured, trembling, shuddering, 
stirred to the depths, overmastered by wild, half-realised emotion, 
and extricating herself from the clinging embrace. It was a 
critical moment ; so much, with terror and tumultuous joy, she 
was able to know. In the utter loneliness, the sudden loss even 
of the right to remember^ she was tempted. One word, one look, 
one faint concession to human weakness, and this young life, 
with its pure and passionate devotion, was hers for ever. The 
fair head was so like one seen and loved — seen long ago, loved 
— till now; such passion, so sudden and over-mastering, so 
impetuously expressed, can never fail to kindle responsive 
emotion ; she was weak with a woman's most perilous weakness, 
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the imperious need of loving and being loved, and they were 
both so utterly alone, so unfettered by any one other tie. Yes ; 
she might take it, accept the treasure of which he was scarcely 
conscious, absorb his youth, be earthly happy : did not many a 
man ask, woo and accept, the maiden love of many a woman — 
nay, of many a child — less than half his age ? 

Maurice stood there, tall and beautiful in the dewy afterglow of 
the magic spring night, his eyes aflame, his words burning, his 
arms opened. He was pleading that she was not twice his age ; 
that he was no boy, but a mature man, able to know his will ; 
that he had worshipped her, and her only, from childhood ; that 
he had never before kissed mortal woman ; that he could not, 
and would not, live without her; that his every happy and noble 
memory and thought had circled round her, ever since he could 
remember, ever since she once raised him — a wounded, suffering 
child — in her arms, and healed him; that she was not like 
others — ^years were nothing to her, that she was divinely, im- 
mortally beautiful; that she was gifted, good, and charming 
beyond mortal woman, and that he adored her — the eternal 
lover's plea that, after all, covers all. 

So he raved in the scented garden, while a young moon rose 
and steeped the world in silver glamour and a nightingale 
thrilled all the air with the golden passion of his song, ani 
Grace Dorrien, weak and trembling from a life of repressed 
emotion, untasted happiness, and stifled vitality, with a heart 
aching from bereavement, solitude, and loneliness, and newly 
bruised from that last fresh-heard desertion, tried to conquer 
this unexpected revolt of self and do her duty. She might 
accept this unimaginable treasure, she might make him happy, 
love him, guide him, bless him, bear with him, as no young 
wife could. He was twenty-eight; she had been that age 
twenty-three years ago. She was his first love ; she had loved 
since before he was born. She had asked nothing, dreamed 
nothing. This wooing was so unexpected; only to love and 
be loved, to sink into those eager arms, to rest on that adoring 
breast, to bless and be blest, ah, how easy, ah, how sweet! 
To take that virgin, half-wakened passion, that stainless youth, 
that vigour of hope and promise, and shelter the lifelong ache 
of yearning, *the constant anguish of patience' in its warmth 
and beauty! He would be true; she knew him well; but 
m three, four, five years, the last faded remnant of her beauty 
would have vanished entirely, the prime of his manhood, the 
fulness of his passion scarcely have culminated ; the young 
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romance would be gone, the glamour faded. She would be to 
him an ageing woman without charm, without attraction ; but he 
would be true. His love would have faded to a calm household 
affection, mixed with pity, salted with forbearance ; he would be 
true, but ah ! not happy. And he would be tempted. She might 
live long ; if she died at seventy, he would still be under fifty. 

Apage^ Satana / She must not take advantage of this gener- 
ous young passion, not snatch selfishly at this golden treasure, 
not absorb this young life in her own outworn one. But she 
could not speak ; she could not calm the wild throbbing of her 
pulses ; she feared her own weakness. 

It was but a little while, after all ; the difficult moment, during 
which this mad tumult of emotion and thought throbbed and 
whirled, passed before the shadow cast by the Old House upon 
the turf had perceptibly moved. She found a voice and words 
at last. 

* Do not make yourself ridiculous, Maurice,' she said in sharp, 
cold tones. * If you cannot conquer this folly, you had better 
go away till you can. Of course, if you behave like this again, 
we must part.' 

* This to me ? Oh, darling 1 ' 

•Nonsense! You don't know what you are talking about 
The moon and the nightingale and the spring weather have 
gone to your head. You are most impertinent. Your behaviour 
is disrespectful and irreverent. You have presumed upon my 
friendship. I have treated you too much like a child. Oh, I 
was to blame, to blame.' Tears sprang to her eyes ; she felt 
the golden cross worn beneath her dress. Why had she allowed 
this to come to pass ? but how could she have foreboded such a 
turn in this secure friendship ? Fatal security, answerable for 
so much disaster. 

But however roused, this sudden storm of passion could not 
so easily be stilled. In this magic of soft lights and shadows, 
the traces of time were invisible upon the beautiful face and 
imperial figure, while voice and gesture, thrilling with emotion, 
acquired fresh charm and distinction. Bertram thought, or 
rather felt, that this was the most beautiful woman in the whole 
world. His words grew wilder. 

* Go,' she said at last, pointing to the door through the house, 
* and never return. Oh, it is hard to lose all friends.' 

He turned dead white ; he was subdued at last. 

* No, no,' he pleaded ; * I will ask nothing. But let me,^let 
me be your friend, your servant.' 

u 
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* Go.' 

He turned slowly and sadly away, paused, and looked back 
again. 

* Forgive ? ' he asked humbly. 

'Some day, perhaps, when you are sane.' Then he went. 



CHAPTER VIII 

In the dewy brightness of morning, in the joyous tumult of 
singing, soaring larks and happy chorus of April song-birds, the 
sudden enchantment of the previous night seemed incredible, 
like some wild dream. Grace rose early and pursued her homely 
occupations as usual, but with a heavy heart, thinking how a 
moment's madness had nearly overthrown a life's ideal and two 
lives' happiness; and how unexpected these crises and the 
moments of weakness in which they occur always are. He, too, 
was perhaps sobered by the morning. She was probably to 
blame ; probably, nay certainly, had used too much tenderness ; 
she had never reahsed that the curly-headed, motherless boy she 
always saw and pitied in Bertram was now a grown man. He would 
take no hurt from last night's rehearsal ; for him the curtain 
would soon rise upon the actual drama ; but she might lose her 
friend — after that momentary swerve the friendship could never 
again be the same. The other darling was lost, too ; Margery, 
the child of some strange woman loved by Mark. But the 
woman was dead ; after all, a love so ethereal as hers must not 
perish, in spite of the eternal bar of marriage between. All 
those years she had thought of him as * my Mark ' ; never again 
now. 

Evening brought a long, penitent letter from Bertram. He 
had been presumptuous, impertinent; his feelings had carried 
him away. He had loved her so long, had worshipped her so 
truly in childish dreams. There was once a boy, homeless, 
motherless — loveless but for her — who used to pace the cloisters 
of Christ's Hospital with a breaking heart and salve the pain by 
dreams of the Old House and the dear ladies who had befriended 
his helpless childhood ; the Old House was the only house in 
which he had not been made to feel himself an intruder, the only 
home he had ever had. He could never be happy except with 
her. Would she forgive him; might he come again? Would 
she remember that blue-coated boy and his dreams ? Even if he 
had mistaken the nature of his feeling for her, its strength was 
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undoubted. He wanted to take care of her and free her from a 
life so laborious and so unfit for one so gifted, so sweet, so dear. 
Marriage was a union of congenial hearts ; theirs could not fail 
to be happy. 
To this came the reply : — 

* Dear Maurice, — Don't talk nonsense. I don't want to be 
worshipped, and I won't have it. As for the folly of the night 
before last, it was too outrageous to last for more than five 
minutes. Having taken care of myself these fifty years, I may 
continue to do so, I should think. If, in a week or ten days' 
time, you think you can behave like a sensible man, you may 
call, not otherwise. I want to know how to cure a red nose. — 
Your sincere friend, G. H. Dorrien.' 

* Dear Miss Beast,' she reflected, as she laid down her pen, 
'you should rejoice in that poor little affliction. It will about 
finish that absurd young donkey, I hope.' 

The afternoon was well advanced; this letter, with the rest 
of the day's correspondence, had been laid in the open window 
for the letter-carrier to take as he passed, when Margery came 
smiling down the street and stopped. 

* Are you at home, dear Miss Dorrien ? ' she asked ; * I was 
coming to call. May I ? ' 

Of course she was welcome, and, of course, she came in and 
was received as usual; yet scarcely as usual. Margery felt a 
shadow, an inexplicable chill ; she was repressed, almost 
frightened. After all, the friendship was new; it had been 
pitched too high at the beginning ; this coolness was the natural 
result. Stupid not to have given her name, perhaps Miss 
Dorrien was vexed. The child of such a distinguished man as 
Lord Hilton was used to be made much of, and could not con- 
ceive of herself as an unknown, inconspicuous person. 

They fell back upon banality ; the afternoon was chill with 
cutting east wind, bright sunshine was welcome as well as a 
bright fire in the withdrawing room. Mrs. Wynne and Miss 
Ormsby had been greatly disappointed at not being at home when 
Miss Dorrien called on the preceding day. The conversation 
had risen no higher, when Margery, finding nothing more to say, 
rose with visible reluctance to go. But Grace simply motioned 
her back to her seat with — 

* Don't go yet ; you 've but just come,* yet remained abstracted 
and preoccupied as before. *And so— you didn't get on with 
Vita Nuova ? ' she asked presently. 
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* Not much. My father said it was because I had no soul. 
He calls me an Undine. That is hopeful ; because I may get 
one — if ever I contrive to fall in love. I love Undine's story. I 
wonder if there are many women who never love, Miss Dorrien. 
I don't think they are the old maids, do you ? ' 

* Do you think Miss Hanleys are still waiting for souls ? ' 

* Oh, no ! I believe all the old maids in Barling have histories.' 
A singular expression came into the deep eyes gazing into 

Margery's; there was silence for some seconds. Then Grace 
began — 

* Margery, did you ever hear anything about tnt before you 
came to Barling ? Tell me without reserve.' 

' There is nothing to tell. I never heard a word. But, of 
course, you have a history. Being so very beautiful and charm 
ing even now, what must you have been as a girl ? ' 

She sighed. 'He never spoke of me, perhaps never re- 
membered me,' she thought, looking at his child with the deep, 
penetrating gaze that sometimes became disquieting. 

*You have become dear to me, Margery,' she said at last; 
* that is why I called at the Grange. Are you sure that your 
aunts like you to come here? Do you think — your father — 
would like it ? ' 

* I am sure of it. Miss Dorrien ; and my aunts, before I knew 
you, were wishing to make your acquaintance. I wrote to papa 
last night. He likes me to know intellectual people. He is 
rather romantic, you know.' 

* Really ? One hears only of his — achievements. The private 
life of great men is — so — interesting. You are like him.' 

'Photographs and prints are so deceiving. But you may have 
seen Millais's portrait at the Academy ? No ? I am not thought 
like him — Mark is. / take after my mother. The marriage 

was most romantic ' 

'Ah!' 

'What is the matter, dear Miss Dorrien?' 
' Nothing. Was it thought to be a love-match ? ' 
' No. My mother spoke of it the last time I saw her, and the 
aunts knew. My mother was once engaged to an engineer officer 
in India, a great friend of my father's, and he was killed shortly 
before the wedding-day in a small frontier skirmish. She was 
devoted to him, and quite broken-hearted by her loss. My 
father, who was also much grieved for his friend's death, then 
became very intimate with her ; they used to talk of him a great 
deal. Presently my grandfather died, and my mother was left 
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alone in India — Aunt Julia always lived in England with the 
married aunt, Mrs. Wynne. Then my father asked her to marry 
him. She said that she could not care for him enough, her heart 
was in that grave. So he told her his own story. He was once 
much attached to a very beautiful and clever girl : she was a 
flirt, but he thought she had a heart. They used to correspond. 
I think he still keeps her letters. They were young, and he was 
not in a position to marry,, so there was no formal engagement, 
but it was an understood thing ; he had spoken to her people. 
After a year or two, when it came to the point, she threw him 
over ' 

* Threw him over ? Oh, Margery ! ' 

* Wasn't it a shame ? She said she had thought he meant her 
sister. The sister was an invalid, and my father had naturally 
been very attentive to her. My mother thought it all humbug 
about the sister, invented by this wretched girl. But whether or 
no, my father never got over it. He told my mother all — he said 
that .they were both alone in the world, and both calculated to 
make each other fairly happy, and that it is much better to be 
married than single — he is always telling us children that — why 
should they not console one another with a quiet friendship ? And 
so they did. They were very happy, but they were never in love. 
It was a friendship marriage.' 

Miss Dorrien had risen and gone to the window during this 
recital, so that her face was invisible to her guest. 

* I am boring you with all this ? ' the latter asked, timidly. 
There was no response for a few seconds; then, without 

turning, Miss Dorrien said — 

' Don't think me rude, dear. I am deeply interested in your 
story ; but I was afraid some fowls had got into the seed-plots in 
the garden.' Yet Margery knew that it was past the time for 
respectable fowls to be at roost. * And this girl,' Miss Dorrien 
added, * the wretched girl who threw him over, what became of 
her?' 

* I don't know ; he never said. I think she married long and 
long ago. But he never forgot her. After he came home and 
I lived with him, he got into the way of talking things over of an 
evening when we were alone, almost as if I w^ere not present, 
and he used often to allude to this Grace — that was her name. 
I think she must be dead now. I think she must have died last 
year. At all events, he heard something about her then that 
upset him dreadfully. I daresay you may have seen that a 
sword of honour with the freedom of the city was presented to 
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him last autumn. He heard or saw this on that day. He could 
hardly rouse himself to go to the banquet that evening. I was 
fastening on his medals and decorations, and asked what was 
the matter, thinking he must be unwell. He said he had been 
upset by hearing something about some one he knew long before 
I was born or thought of. Then when we were on the way to 
the banquet — there were no ladies present, but some of us 
looked on from a gallery; I wonder wny only men are supposed 
to want food in public? — he was very silent, and just before the 
carriage stopped, while the crowd were cheering him, he told 
me that a great love was a great pain, but that he would rather 
not have lived than not have loved. Then he added that, if 
anything could make him doubt the immortality of the soul, the 
knowledge of a love like Dante's for Beatrice would end the 
doubt. So then I was sure that he was thinking of that faithless 
girl, and that she was probably just dead. My father would 
never give you the idea of a man of strong feeling. He only 
lets things out indirectly now and then. People think him 
reserved. The boys are afraid of him. So was I till I lived 
with him, and he began to make a companion of me. Yet he 
has a way of making people, especially men who serve under 
him, absolutely devoted to him. And he can be most enter- 
taining and amusing. In society — he is not fond of society, 
but he had to take me about, and, of course, we had to receive 
— he is much appreciated. My sister, who married very young, 
still thinks him a little grim. She is in India. Father is not a 
good correspondent ; he only sends us what we call despatches.' 
*He has an affectionate daughter, Margery. But would he 
like this — ah ! — old romance spoken of, and to strangers ? ' 

* Oh, not to every one. But you are so sympathetic, and we 
are quite alone, and I do love you so, dear Miss Dorrien. And 
you seem to be really interested in my father's life, both public 
and private. You can appreciate him.' 

* Yes, I am interested. Is he much changed ? ' 

She had been growing paler and paler ; she spoke with a pre- 
occupied air that checked the current of these girlish confidences. 
The young face, haloed with fair hair, that had lived so long in 
memory, was little in harmony with this filial portrait of the stern 
military commander, * a little grim,' and apparently reserved even 
to his children, who sometimes showed a warmer and deeper side 
to the favourite daughter companion, for whom he evidently had 
more tenderness than people thought him capable of. The 
great captain and bom leader of men loomed large and stern in 
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his child's description, eclipsing and erasing the young lover, 
who read the Vita Nuova by the Mediterranean, in a voice that 
still rang through thirty years of silence, with never forgotten 
thrills of pure passion. Heart-sickness and a pang like home- 
sickness came over Grace and made her shudder with undefined 
fear. Only the early dead retain their youth; the living die 
daily ; the longer we live the more we die. She knew that she 
might search the wide world in vain for the young, loved face 
of him who had loved her. Yet this face, lost to all but her, 
had not quite faded \ the eyes still shone in unforgotten beauty 
and tenderness, the firm, slender figure, the voice, the spiritual 
atmosphere — now surely changed — remained in her heart em- 
balmed for ever. Stern and reserved was he ? How different 
from the eager, warm-hearted man in the moon-lit garden, whose 
fair hair and blue eyes had suggested other and more spiritual 
analogies, and whose sudden passion had touched her so keenly 
but two days since. No one would think Bertram reserved or 
stern. 

* Changed? ' Margery echoed in surprise, after a pause. * Since 
when ? ' 

* Perhaps I meant much aged,' she corrected, flushing. ' Some 
people age so quickly. Is he grey, for instance ? ' 

* His hair is grey, so is his moustache. But he is young in 
figure. Straight and slim and well-made, and very active and 
strong. He looks splendid in full-dress uniform, especially on 
his charger. Emperor. There was an equestrian portrait of him 
in last year's Academy. I must go noyt. Good-night, darling. 
It is so sweet of you to let me love you.' 

* I thank you for your warm affection, dear Margery. And I 
thank you for something else that you have given me back 
to-night. No, I can't tell you what, and you must not ask. 
Good-night, good-night.' 

She was glad to be alone, glad to have the shadows and 
echoing silences of the empty house to herself to muse and to 
weep in. Yet he had never forgotten her, and yet he spoke of 
her to his nearest and dearest in moments of sacred confidence. 
He would rather not have lived than not have loved ; and he 
had felt her great sorrow, and been pre-occupied with it in the 
hour of his greatest triumph. Those holy and sweet memories, 
of which the knowledge of Margery's parentage had seemed to 
rob her, were given back ; she might summon them to her lonely 
musings again and again. She might become used to this fresh 
picture of the great soldier, grey-haired, but agile and slender, 
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looking 'splendid' upon his charger; grave, reticent, yet with 
great reserves of tenderness, and true to the golden ideals of 
youth. Would he tell Margery ? No, he would have told her 
already had he intended it He knew that she was within reach 
of the Old House. 

*He never knew that I loved him,' she thought, and the 
words echoed through her brain, and made themselves into the 
burden of a long love-poem. 

Bertram obeyed the injunction not to call, till full ten days 
had expired, when he was almost as much relieved as surprised 
to be told that Miss Dorrien was unable to see him that evening, 
but hoped he would call again soon. Yet he pitied himself 
deeply, and thought himself the most hardly used of men. 

And when, some days later, he was admitted, he could 
scarcely speak ; the memory of the garden scene was too recent 
and too agitating. 

It was the anniversary of his first visit since childhood to the 
Old House, Grace remembered it well, and her mother's first 
words to him : ' Mark Hilton come at last, at last ! ' Nor had 
he forgotten, though the name then given him had slipped his 
memory ; all else was vivid, clear, and very sweet. The beloved 
room was all glorious as then with sunset, the beloved face was 
radiant with it ; but the beloved hand, then warm and welcoming, 
and kissed almost without thought, was now cold, tremulous, 
and quickly withdrawn ; nor did he dare raise it to his lips. 

*I was sorry not to be able to see you the other day,' he 
heard in a cold yet thrilling voice ; * I was much engaged with 
business letters and documents ; I 'd been at it all day and was 
quite worn out' 

*I was dreadfully disappointed,' he replied, looking very 
pathetic, and remembering that she had never before since 
Mrs. Dorrien's death been too busy or tired to see him. 
Evidently he was not, probably never would be, quite forgiven. 

*You have often been past the Old House lately,' was the 
next attempt at conversation ; ' who is the patient ? ' 

'There was no patient,' was the embarrassed confession. 
* But — ^ah — horses must be exercised ; and it is wiser to be seen 
in as many different directions as possible.' 

* No doubt,' she replied, thinking this an odd way of account- 
ing for a daily drive in one direction. * I 'm afraid St. Ann's is 
as healthy as ever then. What a place it would be for a 
convalescent home.' 

•Wouldn't it,' he assented, brightening. 'That is a favourite 
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dream of mine. How I wish I could get hold of some rascally 
old millionaire, and make him stand and deliver. I know the 
very spot where I would build my home.' 

*I happen to know a millionaire; and, oddly enough, the 
rascally old person / happen to know happens to want to build 
a convalescent home. I could put you into communication with 
this bloated wretch's man of business, if you liked. The miser- 
able reptile would readily finance the scheme, if you submitted 
practical working plans and prospectuses to his solicitors, I fancy.' 

* Oh I Miss Dorrien, is it possible? How very sweet of you!' 

* How sweet of the rascally old millionaire, you mean. After 
all, these despised capitalists come in handy at times. This per- 
son's solicitor, a Mr. Humphuey Dolliver, the head of a well-known 
London firm, will be at Barling next week, when I will introduce 
you to him. But I think you had better write to him first, stating 
very clearly exactly what is wanted.' 

' Can it be true ? It seems too good. This house is always 
echoing with fairy tales.' 

* But this is a reality, remember. And it must be thoroughly 
practical and well thought out, else, I fancy, this crusty, musty 
old scoundrel will decline to disgorge the needful money.' 

* It shall be. Dear Miss Dorrien, how practical and business- 
like you are. I often wonder that, with all your imagination and 
poetry and bright wit, you combine so much plain common-sense 
and ' 

*In short, what an excellent lawyer's clerk I should make? 
Don't be silly and don't flatter. Come now, let me hear what 
you have been doing. You ought to have young society, girl 
society ' 

* I never cared for girls ; I hate bread-and-butter misses,' was 
the contemptuous but blushing rejoinder. 

'Which shows that Master Maurice Bertram is still in his 
hobbledehoyhood. Now don't give yourself airs. Try to be a 
sensible — ah — man. At twenty-eight it is time to be a man.' 

' Why do you take such pleasure in wounding me, dear Miss 
Dorrien ? ' he faltered pathetically. * You know what power you 
have.' 

* Nonsense ! I know that you want your ears well boxed,' was 
the sharp retort. * Do you call Gladys and Mabel Heathcote 
bread-and-butter misses? Why don't you go oftener to the 
Rectory and make friends there ? ' 

* I go often enough. But as for making friends ! Miss Gladys 
called me a beastly idiot the other dav.' 
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* It was more just than refined. You meet the Miss Hanleys 
there, and many other delightful women, since youth and crude 
manners find so little favour with you. And Miss Ormsby, who 
is some ten or fifteen years younger than I. Have you a card for 
the Grange dance? Yes? That's right. Mind you dance every 
dance. I suppose you can dance ? ' 

* I can jump about. And, of course, if you wish it — ' with a 
heart-broken accent. 

* Four partners for you already. The unripe Heathcotes, the 
mature Hanleys. Be sure you ask Miss Barbara to dance. Some 
nice girls from Estridge, the Denver-Joneses, three of them, that 
makes seven partners, Miss Ormsby, eight. And come and tell 
me all about it. And be sure you^ lose your . heart to some of 
them. You ought to marry. It 's a necessity in your profession. 

* Which do you recommend me to choose ? ' 

* Why, I forgot the best of them all. A really good, simple- 
hearted, pretty girl, Mossy Besson.' 

* That brat ! ' 

* Come, come, come ! Now, good-night. Found this Home. 
Go to this dance; make yourself useful there; and cultivate 
young lady society. Read as widely as you can ; work when you 
work and play when you play. And try not to be a greater fool 
than you can help.' 

'Good-night, dear Miss Dorrieij. You have scarified and 
snubbed and flouted me till I tingle all over with pain. But only 
let me come, and use me as you will.' 

The Cliffe Grange dance had been long talked of. Margery 
was joyously excited over it, and almost vexed that Miss Dorrien 
would not just * look in ' for an hour. 

* I want you to see me in my war-paint,' she said, so a com- 
promise was effected by an hour spent by Grace in helping at 
the trying-on of the ball-dress ; when, to Margery's surprise, Miss 
Dorrien, after critically surveying and turning her about, took 
half-a-dozen pins, a pair of scissors and a needle, and in five 
minutes transformed the gown from a mere gown into what 
Gladdie Heathcote called a creation, and the more poetic Mabel, 
a dream. 

Bertram called at the Old House on his way to the dance to 
ask for a flower, and spent such a long time there that he had to 
be turned out at last. When he entered the withdrawing-room 
in the May sunset, his blonde hair parted at the side, and taking 
the light where it was brushed up above his forehead like a bird's 
wing, Grace's heart gave a great bound ; she turned white. She 
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had not seen him in evening-dress before, or perhaps observed 
how his height and fine make and the brilliance of his eyes were 
set off by the dead blacks and whites of his costume. 

Thirty years rolled back-; a long spent May sunset poured into 
a London drawing-room, a tall young man entered in evening- 
dress with such blonde hair and such a look in eyes as brilliant. 
He asked for a flower and received it. She pictured the grey- 
haired soldier, splendid upon his charger, in scarlet and gold, his 
breast covered with decorations, the coveted V.C. among them. 
He was but a picture, the young blonde man had been a seen 
reality ; she had placed the flower in his coat with young trembling 
fingers. But it was long, long ago. 

* That tie will slip with the first dance, Maurice,' she said, and 
in a minute, with two touches and a pin, the tie was made secure. 
Two more touches and the lily of the valley was firm in the coat. 

* I will dance twice with Miss Beast for your sake,' he said, 
* but mayn't I rehearse with you ? ' 

' Why not ? You'll find a broom in a closet on the landing 
outside. You can dance with that while I play and tell you your 
steps.' 

* Thanks awfully I Well, I don't care. Whoever I dance with 
I '11 shut my eyes and think it 's you. So good-night,' was the 
defiant retort through the closing door. 



CHAPTER IX 

Two days after the dance, Margery went to the Old House to 
tell her friend * all about it,' sure of sympathetic hearing. To tell 
how she had never enjoyed a dance so thoroughly before, how 
some of them had kept it up till long past sunrise, and ended 
with a good old-fashioned country dance out in the dewy May 
sunbeams, long after the labourers were afield ; how everybody 
had come from everywhere, with no refusals and no postpone- 
ments, the Sandyknowe, Culveredge and St. Ann's contingents, 
the county squadron, the fort gunners and the garrison infantry ; 
how scandalously Mabel Heathcote had carried on with a subal- 
tern ; how well Gladys had looked and behaved (for her) ; how 
the aunts had not been too tired, and of the gallantry with which 
Aunt Julia had entered into the spirit and action of that last wild, 
daylight country dance; how nobody had gone to bed, and the 
little Barling set had picnicked on the downs instead and come 
borne to an informal afternoon reception; how pleasant it had 
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been to see people walking quietly home in early morning in their 
ball-dresses ; how good most of the men had been, dancing most 
of the dances. 

Going in by a garden wicket, she found Chip busy with rake 
and hoe. 

'Evenen miss,' he growled in answer to her accost. *Ay, 
she 's in-doors, I reckon, without she Ve stepped across to Bugle,^ 

So Margery tripped happily up the turf walk to the hall door, 
perceiving sounds of musjc as she approached ; sounds so often 
heard from that upper window, sounds that were soon recog- 
nised as Gounod's arrangement of Bach's prelude played on the 
harp. To this, as she entered through the open door, the Ave 
Maria floated out in a man's voice, sighing through the sweet 
sostenuto melody, swelling on wings of soft, pleading passion to 
heights of ecstatic desire, dying to peace, rising again and again 
in daring insistence on the repeated * Maria, Maria,' thence 
gliding smoothly down to levels of sweet rapture. 

She stood listening in wonder. What man was invading and 
dominating the sanctuary of this sweet hermitage, that she 
thought her own ? The song poured on, the rippling obbligato 
meant for violoncello, flowed down to stillness on subtly modu- 
lated harp chords ; Margery paused, listening for more music, 
doubting if it were not better to turn back, yet loth to lose her 
promised hour of intimate converse. 

Silence continued ; neither man nor music was seen or heard for 
full fifteen minutes, at the end of which she went up the polished 
oak stairs, where even her light footfall was audible, and reached 
the landing. The withdrawing-room door was open, a long 
shaft of slant sunlight shot from the window straight through it; 
Margery appeared in the doorway in the full sunshine, her 
white-robed figure seeming incandescent in the radiance. The 
blinds were partly down, so that the room was full of deep 
shadow, pierced by level bars of light, wherein objects were con- 
fused and difficult to distinguish. 

On the spider-legged sofa, that was more like a double chair, 
sat the mistress of the house, her hands lightly clasped in her 
lap, her eyes luminous and moist. Sideways on the same sofa 
was a tall man bending towards her, so that his head was on 
a level with hers, one arm over the back of the sofa behind her, 
the other hand laid upon hers ; his face was earnest, his eyes 
brilliant, his voice low. One long sunbeam glowed through his 
fair hair, just touched the fair moustache in passing, flamed 
upon an antique, tall stemmed cup of gold standing on a table, 
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and fluttered like visible music upon the gilded harp at the 
other end of the room. This man had been the singer, the 
expression now on his face was such as suited the Ave Maria, 
that curious mediaeval adoration of the ewig weibliche, not only 
in the human, but perhaps even in the divine. 

At sight or sound of the slender form, clad as it were in light, 
in the doorway, the young man sprang up with a crimsoning face. 
Miss Dorrien at the same time rose slowly and advanced to meet 
her young guest, whose face was unusually grave and reserved, 
whose heart beat with wild fierce pain, mixed with surprise that 
was almost resentment. She recalled a scene of the ball night, 
when Bertram had been her partner, and they had taken a few 
turns at the end of their waltz on a gravelled walk in the fragrant 
garden, silvery with beams of a young May moon. 

*A delightful, old-fashioned garden, I wonder how many 
hundred years it took to make it,' the cavalier had said. 

* The Grange is Jacobean,' replied the lady, * that is all my 
aunts know of it. It is not a possession of our family, only let 
to them. But the pearl of old gardens is at the Old House. You 
should see that.' 

*Yes? that has probably been garden ground since Roman 
times. Or part of it. I 'm told that the Roman Villa on the 
downs was discovered from the Old House garden, which had 
a subterranean communication with it.' 

* Oh yes ; Miss Dorrien discovered it herself. She dropped a 
ring one day, while gardening, into loose-dug earth, and trying to 
recover it, dug deeper and deeper, as the ring sank, till she found 
it was sliding down- the side of a small concrete vault, that turned 
out to be the roofed entrance to the passage lower down. How 
lonely Miss Dorrien must be. What a strange life to lead all 
alone in that remote, ruinous house.' 

*Very lonely. Loneliness has a charm for some people, I 
suppose, Miss Hilton.' 

* There is something rather grand in the idea of a woman 
living that simple, solitary life, self-contained and aloof from 
surrounding pettiness. I have the greatest admiration for Miss 
Dorrien, Dr. Bertram. Her face is full of intellect and heart. 
She must have been very beautiful.' 

* Do you think so ? Yet people say that ladies have no taste 
for female beauty. One often finds that women greatly admired 
by men are thought nothing of by their own sex, and vice versd.^ 

* You mean that I have no taste, Dr. Bertram. What a nasty 
mean way of insinuating it ! ' 
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* No, no ; you are too hard on me,' he replied eagerly ; turn 
it the other way, that we stupid men can't always rise to your 
levels of enthusiasm. We only admire what we like. "Beauty 
lives by kindness," as the song says. So when she is kind, we 
say she is fair, and other ladies wonder.' 

* Sophistry, Dr. Bertram, but quite commendable. Whatever 
you may say, I shall continue to maintain the beauty of Miss 
Dorrien against all. She, people say, is quite as kind as she is 
fair.' 

* Do you hear that nightingale in the distance. Miss Hilton ? 
Shall I call him ? ' 

Then he had whistled ; a bird had replied, and soon a whole 
choir of them had been roused to song. It had been very 
charming, but — he had appeared neither to admire nor know the 
lady in whose intimate presence she had just surprised him. 
And that lady had never spoken of him as a friend, though his 
name had turned up in chat of local interest. Yet all these 
things together scarcely seem enough to account for Margeiy*s 
annoyance and pain. She felt herself an intruder; she hated 
herself for coming in, as she had been bidden, in that informal 
way. Miss Dorrien's usual calm appeared to her young friend 
to have deserted her, to-night there was a subdued agitation, 
almost embarrassment, in her manner. 

* Such a charming surprise, dear Margery,' she said with the 
usual kind kiss and warm hand-pressure, * I have been hearing 
all about the dance. You never come so late as this; I had 
given you up.' 

* I came earlier, dear Miss Dorrien ; but I waited, not to 
interrupt the song. How do you do. Dr. Bertram? What a 
lovely thing that Ave Maria is ! The harp obbligato is very nice 
too.' 

* Very kind of you to say so. Dr. Bertram would not have 
been so bold in his singing if he had known we had an audience, 
I fancy,' Miss Dorrien replied. * You were going to bring your 
violin one day, Margery.' 

The violin, it appeared, had arrived, and was even now upon 
the hall-table, whither Bertram descended to fetch it up, while 
Grace heard that the aunts were dining out, and Margery had 
seized the opportunity for an evening's chat. 

*Then you must dine with me and we'll have some music 
afterwards,' Grace said. * Not,' she added, * that there is anything 
to dine upon. Still a dinner of herbs — I 'd better go and tell 
Saunders to see what she can find for us. And, Maurice, just go 
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to the garden and pull a salad, will you, please ? You can join 
us if you like.' 

'Won't I?' was the glad response. So the three shared the 
dinner of herbs, which lacked neither the spice mentioned by 
Solomon, nor salt of wit and savour of mirth. 

* But I can't honestly call cold lamb and gooseberry tart, herbs,' 
Bertram objected ; * can you. Miss Hilton ? ' 

* Why not ? it 's herb o' grace, isn't it ? ' 

*0f course; it's grace before meat, and after, and all the 
while.' 

* A day of grace, in fact, Dr. Bertram, a graceful interlude.' 

' I 've been hearing all about the dance, Margery,' the subject 
of these pleasantries broke in. ' I Ve seen one well-filled pro- 
gramme. Might I see another? Thank you. I perceive no 
record of that country dance in either. Who was your partner ?' 

* My cousin, Captain Alford. Jem Heathcote had Ethel Parker, 
Dr. Bertram's cousin. Aunt Julia and Captain Besson came 
down the middle in gallant style together. And Mossy Besson?' 

* She fell to my share,' Bertram observed without enthusiasm. 
'Dear little Mossy, such a sweet, simple-hearted girl,' Miss 

Dorrien began. * You were fortunate, Maurice.' 

' With such a name ! ' added Margery acidly. * Why Mossy ?' 

*It fits. It's soft and green and found everywhere,' observed 
Mossy's late partner. 

*No, no, Maurice; soft and fresh and delicately beautiful, 
yielding yet enduring. Not brilliant, but refreshing to the eye ; 
loving retirement, courting obscurity, yet with constant charity 
clothing and embellishing harsh, unlovely, and scarred things. 
Such is Mossy Besson.' 

Bertram made a face over this. 

* Lucky girl,' he grumbled, * to be*cracked up to that extent.' 

* Lucky man who wins her,' she retorted. * I am told, Mar- 
gery, that dear Miss Beast refused to dance because one or two 
young girls were sitting out. Dr. Bertram was distinctly snubbed 
by her.' 

* Quite true. But Dr. Bertram did his duty, and so did most 
of the gentlemen. I do think it so unkind of men to stand by, 
when they know they are in the minority, and see girls sitting out, 
longing to dance and feeling wretched.' 

* That is magnanimous,' Bertram commented. * For I 'd wager 
anything such wretchedness never befell — any one in this room. 
Well, it was the most delightful dance I ever had. Nobody but 
Miss Beast refused me. I could have hugged her for it.' 
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* So could 1/ added Margery severely. 

They went up in the fading sunset to the withdrawing-room, 
and soon filled it with music and singing. Maurice's music was 
somewhat casual, having been picked up at odd intervals, chiefly 
by ear ; the concertina was his best instrument, he played the 
violin a little, and was learning the guitar of his dear lady. His 
voice was above the average, but untrained. Margery's was 
exquisitely trained, but only a fresh mezzo of ordinary compass 
and quality ; her violin was scientific. Grace on the harp and 
Bertram on his violin accompanied Margery's; then came guitar 
and harp, with Margery touching the harpsichord. But Gounod's 
serenade, * Quand tu dors calme et pure^ as a concertina solo, 
was admitted to be the piece of the evening, so well was the 
passionate tenderness of that caressing air brought out. 

* I *ve a great mind to learn the concertina too,' Margery con- 
fided to her hostess as they sat together, watching the player, who 
stood near the harp, straight and tall, swaying with the music, 
raising and lowering, opening and closing his arms as the con- 
certina needed, his face earnest and tender, his level gaze 
straight before him, glowing as with covered fires ; * it is so 
graceful.' 

When her young friends had left, Grace sat in the window- 
seat, looking out into the moon-lit garden and over a piece of 
road, where she could see the two figures gliding in and out of 
the shadows that finally engulfed them. Her eyes deepened and 
softened; her heart stirred. She was thinking of Margery's 
explanation of her second initial G. inscribed upon a sheet of 
music. 

* Margery Grace is my name, my sister's is Dora Grace. We 
are both named after the lady my father loved before he met my 
mother. I am proud to bear the same name as you, dear Miss 
Dorrien.' 

When those young figures were lost in the soft gloom, she left 
the window, and, drawing the harp to her, played the thin but 
sweet melody of the old * Guards' Waltz.' 

Margery was still pondering on the scene in the sun-pierced 
drawing-room and Bertram's apparent domestication "at the Old 
House — whither a message from a patient had even been con- 
veyed to him from St. Ann's — on the way in which he had been 
ordered to pull salads, and on the silence of both Grace and 
Maurice as to their friendship. 

* What a delicious evening it has been I ' she said, as they were 
leaving the Old House. * How strange that Miss Dorrien should 
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have lived so long out of the world. She is absolutely charming. 
She must have been lovely in her youth ; and so clever, yet so 
sweet. Such a musician, too. I do admire her, don't you ? ' 

No response for a couple of seconds, then, in a deep, earnest 
voice, that startled his companion by its suppressed fervour, 
came the answer — 

* I love her. I love her with all my heart She is the very 
sweetest woman in the whole wide world.' 

Margery's heart throbbed, her lip quivered, she stole a side- 
long glance at her companion, who was gazing straight before 
him, his features, clear and pale in the moonlight, exalted and 
fervent. Something rose in her throat ; they entered deep tree- 
shadows in a silence that was becoming oppressive, when Margery 
broke it in a studied tone with the words — 

*She is indeed sweet I suppose you have known her 
long.' 

* Since I was seven ; that was one-and-twenty years ago. Another 
fellow kicked me into the Old House. My head hit the door, I 
was stunned. I came to on that sofa, where first I saw her face. 
They kept me there all that day. I was living at the Rectory 
then with an uncle. I never remember a mother or a father; 
those dear ladies were all the world to me. I was rather out of 
it, a poor relation, at the Rectory.' 

* Poor boy ! ' sighed Margery. *^ It was in that same room that 
I first saw her,' she added ; * but she was on the sofa and hurt, 
not I.' 

* And you were the ministering angel. She told me that you 
looked like one, standing in the sunlight. And you had picked 
her up, as she picked me up. I was jealous when I heard it 
May I not see you into the house ? Good-night, then.' 

* Good-night' 

When Miss Ormsby passed her niece's room an hour later, on 
her way to bed, she was arrested by a sound that distressed her, 
and went in. 

* Crying, Margie dear ? Come, come, this won't do. What is 
it, pet ? ' she asked, going up to the bed and kissing the girl's 
wet cheek. 

* Nothing, auntie ; nothing at all.' 

* But even girls don't cry for nothing at all.' 

' I was only thinking of my sins. Aunt Julia ; that is, my follies. 
Young men's sins are called follies, so young women's follies 
must be called sins, I suppose.' 

* Come, dearie, go to sleep and wake good.' 

X 
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*And wise. Did you ever read Esmond^ Auntie?* she 
asked, suddenly starting up. 

* Certainly. Thackeray's masterpiece.' 

* I like Thackeray's works, but I don't like Esmond^* Margery 
exclaimed, vigorously turning from her half-raised posture, thump- 
ing her pillow as if it were a personal enemy, and nestling her 
flushed, tear-stained face cosily into it. ' Good-night, Aunt Julia.' 

* Probably she is not quite well,' Miss Ormsby reflected, when 
discussing the subject with her sister, * or homesick. Hardly a 
case for the doctor.' 

* Not for any doctor,' Mrs. Wynne returned, with an air that 
mystified Aunt Julia. ' It 's not ^^w^sickness, Judy. Margery 
is growing prettier every day.' 

* Yes I so like her dear mother.' 

* Margery must marry well. She must look higher than her 
mother did. She is a peer's daughter, Judy.' 

* You don't think she cares for Vincent Alford, do you ? ' asked 
Miss Ormsby with sudden alarm ; * or for that Heathcote boy ? ' 

* Certainly not. Margery has good taste. But she is quite as 
silly and romantic as other girls of her age.* 

Whitsuntide fell late that year, in the first flush of the early 
June roses, most exquisite moment of the whole twelve months, 
when everything is, or has been, in bloom and before the young 
leafage has lost its freshness and variety. In Whitsun week the 
village concert was given. The choir sang glees; every one in the 
parish who could play any musical instrument without many 
mistakes played it. Margery's violin was in request, Gladdie 
Heathcote banged her banjo, Mabel played her mandoline, 
Maurice Bertram's voice and concertina having been discovered, 
his name adorned nearly every number on the programme. 
Gounod's Ave Maria^ with violin obbligato by Miss Hilton, 
occasioned several rehearsals at the Old House ; while glees, 
duets, and concerted music involved many practisings at the 
Rectory and school-room, these practisings leading to much 
wandering and sitting in the garden, tea-drinking, impromptu 
tennis, and carpet dances. 

* So that the last few weeks have really been heavenly,' Mossy 
Besson rapturously confided to Miss Dorrien, the day after the 
concert, when drinking tea for the first time, by invitation, under 
the walnuts ; * and it 's the best concert ever known in Barling. 
I was awfully nervous at singing with Margery Hilton to Dr. 
Bertram's concertina ; but he promised me my notes and I don't 
think we came to grief often. I know they didn't ; it was only 
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me now and then, and they hid it. Don't they seem made for 
each other, Miss Dorrien ? Both so nice.' 

' Dear Mossy, I can't imagine a more unsuitable match, if that 
is what you mean,' she replied gently. * But don't imagine it j 
you are on a totally wrong scent.' 

* Oh ! but he worships her, and she is quite gone on him.' 

* Now, Miss Mossy, what grounds have you for that statement ? ' 
Miss Dorrien asked, with a vexed gravity that surprised Mossy. 

* Why — first of all, everybody says so. Then — just mention 
his name to Margery Hilton and see what colour she turns, and 
how she never speaks of him.' 

* And what colour does he turn when her name is mentioned, 
and how does he never speak of her ? ' 

* Oh! that's different. He speaks of her and says she is pretty 
and nice and clever and good, and it makes no difference to him 
when you speak of her. I am not quite sure he cares for her, 
but the others are. But there 's no doubt that she is head over 
ears in love with him.' 

Hardly were these words spoken, when Margery appeared, 
with vague expectancy and suppressed excitement in her soft 
grey eyes. She was always well dressed, knowing as if by in- 
stinct what was most becoming to herself and fittest for every 
occasion. Plump and rosy Mossy showed by her as a milkmaid 
by a fairy princess. Her sensitive face showed to Grace some- 
thing like disappointment and disapproval at sight of Mossy, 
who addressed her as Margery, receiving the cold answer — Miss 
Besson. Scarcely had Margery taken a seat, and recovered from 
her disapproval of poor Mossy, when a firmer step rang on the 
gravel, and the tall figure of Maurice threw a shadow on the 
sunny grass. 

Grace was obliged, in spite of herself, to see what colour 
Margery would turn ; but, as the latter, adjusting her veil, moved 
round with some remark to guilty Mossy, who blushed furiously, 
her curiosity was balked. Bertram, having no veil to hide his 
blushes, and being obliged to raise his hat, stood with the full 
glow of the afternoon sunshine on his sun-browned face, which 
expressed only the usual warm affection the sight of his dear 
lady called forth. He shook hands with Mossy first, because 
she was nearest ; for a similar reason, after having taken Mar- 
gery's hand, he drew a seat to her side and occupied it, with 
apparent tranquillity and content. Then it seemed to Grace as 
if the two young faces turned instinctively to each other, like 
flowers to sun, and the world vanished from their thoughts. Yet 
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their conversation was commonplace, and soon became general. 
Presently the concertina appeared, and Mossy and Margery had 
to repeat their duet, and all were gay together for a sunshiny 
hour, at the end of which Margery took leave. 

Then Bertram took up the bundle of books she had brought 
with her, saying that he was going her way, and would carry 
them ; but Margery demurred, with civil thanks. 

' Do let me take them, Miss Hilton,' he said in his impulsive 
way ; but Grace interposed, quite unnecessarily, Margery thought. 

'Nonsense, Maurice/ she said sharply. 'Don't worry Miss 
Hilton. If you want exercise, you can weed the onion-bed.' 

Maurice stood still, as if under a blow, and went quite white ; 
Margery felt as if a cold hand clutched her heart. With a gentle 
* Good-bye, Dr. Bertram,' she turned to the garden-door, whither 
Grace accompanied her. Innocent Mossy wondered. 

Just then Captain Besson came, as he often did of late in the 
cool of evening or morning, to garden for Miss Dorrien. He 
had discovered the market-gardening, and asked permission to 
take the exercise he needed at the Old House, his own garden 
being, as he said, about the size of a tablecloth. Thence had 
arisen intimacy, ripening to warm friendship. 

A few days later Margery went to town rather hurriedly, so 
that she wrote a farewell note, instead of calling at the Old 
House, to say good-bye. She did not return to Barling till August, 
when she let several days pass before calling on Miss Dorrien. 

* My precious child, it is like the return of spring to have you 
again,' the latter said when she appeared, folding her in her 
arms, and then holding her at a little distance to get a better 
view of her. 

* So kind of you to say so, dear Miss Dorrien,* she returned, 
with a kind of civil restraint that chilled Grace, and reminded 
her of the coldness and infrequency of her letters. Margery 
was growing tired of her. She was sorry, but what was to be 
expected of this bright young creature on whom she had no claim. 

* Are you not happy, dear ? ' she asked presently, after some 
lame attempts at conversation. * Sorry to come back to Bar- 
ling ? Scarboro' must be far pleasanter just now than our re- 
laxing south coast.' 

* Oh, Miss Dorrien, it is not that,' she faltered. * But, but — I 
ought to tell you, that my father ' 

Grace lifted her head in a proud fashion, with closed firm lips 
and a sinking heart. 

*Tell me, Margery — why should you be afraid?' she said in 
a cold voice. 
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•He wrote lately,* Margery continued, *and said that you — 
you are — the lady, you are — Grace.' 

'That is my name, Margery. AprhV 

' Only that. Oh, Miss Dorrien, how could you ? And you 
never told me. You spoilt his life. You broke faith with him.' 

* No, there was no faith to break, no promise asked or given,' 
she replied with quiet sadness ; * but I suppose that you will not 
care for me any more now. It was not for me to discuss this 
with you. I wish he had kept silence too. But — I loved him, 
Margery,' she added, with a sudden fervour that recalled 
Maurice's * I love her ' under the trees. * Oh, I loved him.' 

*And left him?' Margery flashed back. *How could you, 
how could you ? And yet, dear Miss Dorrien,' she added more 
gently, * you too must have suffered.' 

* Women do suffer, Margery ; because love and duty are not 
always together. Yet I loved him, and no other.' 

* Is that why you are engaged to Maurice Bertram ? ' escaped 
Margery's trembling lips, almost without her knowledge. 

* Engaged to whom ? ' Grace demanded with cold anger, her 
large dark eyes one flame, her erect figure quivering like a lance 
thrust in the ground. * Who has dared to say that ? Who dared 
imagine such a thing?* 

Margery had also risen, and confronted the angry eyes, her 
slight figure stiff*, her sweet rose-leaf face pale. 

* Is it not true, then ? * she asked. 

* Who told you, Margery ? I insist upon hearing. Who could 
dare?' 

* No one told me,' she replied steadily ; * I thought it myself.' 
*Pray don't imagine or think anything so absurd again. I 

need scarcely ask you not to repeat it, I hope ? ' 

*I hope not. I am not given to that kind of thing,' she 
replied. Then all at once her self-control gave way, the defiance 
went out of her eyes, the flood-gates burst open, the graceful 
figure swayed and shook with sobs, the sweet face was hidden 
in the delicate hands. 

* Please forgive me,' she gasped. 'I have been so wretched. 
And I loved you so much.' 



CHAPTER X 

All Grace's anger vanished at sight of Margery's emotion. 
Taking her in her arms, she sank into a chair, drew the girl on 
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to her lap like a child, kissed the tear-stained face and pressed 
it to her breast in silence, till the heavy sobs abated and the soft 
grey eyes looked up again with the dawn of a grateful smile. 

*Now tell me all about it/ Grace said. *What led you to 
imagine anything so outrageously absurd about my poordear boy?' 

* It was that day when he was singing Gounod's Ave Maria. 
I waited, not knowing who it was, for him to go away. Then 
there was silence so long I thought you must be alone, and 
came up. And then, dear Miss Dorrien, you were sitting there 
on the sofa. And he — he had one hand on yours and the other 
arm behind you, and his — his face was towards you — with — oh, 
such a look!* 

Margery could not see her friend's crimsoning face, her averted 
gaze, and compressed lips. 

* Margery, you are an extremely silly child,' she said sharply 
at last ; * surely you have been in the world too much, to fancy, 
like an ignorant school-girl, that life is nothing but love-making, 
or that men make love to their grandmothers.' 

* Ah, but he said that he loved you,' pursued Margery very 
earnestly ; * when he was seeing me home in the moonlight, and 
oh, his face ! " I love her, I love her with all my heart. She 
is the very sweetest woman in the whole wide world." Ah, his 
voice ! That is what he said. I have known men in love, dear 
Miss Dorrien,* she added ; ' what girl has not ? And that is how 
they look and speak.* 

'Strong feeling — religious, poetic, patriotic, erotic — is all the 
same in expression. Of course he is devoted to me, poor 
darling. But — why, Margery, whenever I look in his face I see 
a dear little curly-headed fellow of seven, with innocent, wistful 
eyes — a poor little hurt thing, that I lifted in my arms and healed 
and hushed. Oh, it is very terrible to be childless, Margery. 
May you never know it, dearest. That dear child had been 
kicked senseless into our house — the brave, affectionate little 
fellow, with his loyal little soul and strong sense of honour. 
You are both my darlings, but that poor boy — motherless, 
fatherless, loveless — came first.* 

* That is what he said,* replied Margery, who had now risen 
from her childish posture and taken a seat by Grace. * He told 
me how he was kicked senseless into the Old House, and came- 
to on the sofa to look upon your face. All those years, he said, 
you and your mother were everything to him, he had no other 
home or anything like one. Poor boy ! It was a sad childhood,' 
she added, with the tenderest little soft sigh. 
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* It strikes me that the conversation in that moonlit stroll was 
somewhat intimate/ Grace observed, with some amusement, 
noting the unconscious look of the down-cast face. * You see, 
my poor boy has had no social training ; he has the instincts of 
a gentleman, is naturally well-bred, but is quite ignorant of 
conventionalities. He talks to every one in the same way, and 
says just what he thinks at the moment. My mother, who saw 
no one, took to him marvellously. He reminded her of her 
only son, who died at Maurice's age. She often called him by 
my brother's name.' 

* He is very clever, people say,' Margery added, * he is more 
and more thought of at St. Ann's.' 

* Really ? Well, I hope he will make his way. Medical men 
are at a great disadvantage when single. I hope he will soon 
marry some nice girl, who will keep his house well, see that he 
is properly fed, mend his linen, make him comfortable when 
he comes home worn-out and stupid, make herself pleasant to 
his patients, and not be above putting her hand to anything. A 
country doctor's wife has to be practical, even homely. I think 
I know who I should like for him.' 

' Gladdie Heathcote ? ' Margery suggested maliciously. 

* Oh, Gladdie ! After all, if she cared for him, she might not 
be the worst choice. The Heathcotes are not too well-con- 
nected, I hear. Gladdie's eccentricities all arise from want of 
congenial activity. She would tone down. But my choice 
would be Mossy Besson.' 

* Oh, Miss Dorrien 1 That common — I mean — she is very 
nice; but surely such a man might look a little higher.' 

* Certainly not an inch higher. He is of no family, has no 
connections, and needs a wife with just the little dower Mossy 
will have. She is made for him, though, of course, he is not 
yet in a position to aspire to that dear girl.' 

'Oh! — hm! Ah,' was Margery's pregnant rejoinder; 
•Mossy — I wonder if she has a Christian name? But surely, 
dear Miss Dorrien, Dr. Bertram must have influential friends 
and money, else how could he build that Convalescent Home 
at St. Ann's ? ' 

* If I tell you a secret, will you keep it ? That house is being 
financed by a friend of Lord Wotton's. When Maurice came 
here, he had an introduction from a chance acquaintance to 
Lord Wotton, who is also a connection of mine.' 

* Then Lord Wotton must think very highly of him,' Margery 
thought but did not say, rising to go instead. 
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*Dear Miss Dorrien/ she whispered then, *I have behaved 
abominably to you. But how could you forget? How could 
you leave him ? * 

*Did I forget him? Wliy, when you came that day and 
stood in the light, why was I so much drawn to you? Why did 
I recall some lost sweetness from youth in your voice and face ? 
Why did all that you said and did, make me feel young and 
happy again? I could not tell until that afternoon at the 
sewing-guild. Then I knew. Good-bye, darling. Come again 
soon.* 

* Make me feel young and happy again,* that phrase echoed 
all day long through Margery's brain, waking inexpressible 
sadness and foreboding. One load was thrown off her heart ; 
two loads. Yet a new fear was born. She walked very sedately 
homewards, to find the drawing-room invested with Barling 
spinsters and widows, and local topics in full swing. 

Why, she heard, did Miss Dorrien still resist all efforts to 
draw her into society, except sewing-guild meetings ? Poverty 
was no bar. The Old House sewing tea had been sumptuous. 
Singular that she should write so much. One room was abso- 
lutely full of papers, foolscap, blue-wove, parchments, bills, 
estimates, littered everywhere. Did she eke out her income by 
copying for lawyers? A singular being, in spite of her pro- 
ficiency with the needle. To think of her preventing Chip from 
sending his old worn-out pony to the knackers, giving it a home 
m the Old House stables, so long disused, and letting it crop 
the turf that grew in the orchard and over the disused court- 
yards. Chip and his wife had been heart-broken at the prospect 
of giving poor Jenny the happy despatch ; Miss Dorrien heard it, 
and comfort suddenly came. Yet charity at the expense of 
others is simple enough. Every one knew that Lord Wotton's 
bailiff fed Jenny with his master's oats. ^Vainly did Mrs. Wynne 
introduce weather, war, newspapers, books ; the conversation, a 
moment diverted, surged back to village gossip, and village 
gossip always plays most about the uncomprehended, any faint 
divergence from types. Perhaps, was suggested — Miss Dorrien, 
much beholden to her distant cousin, who was accustomed to 
pay her solitary visits, helped him, acted as a kind of clerk or 
sub-agent to his agent and himself. But Mr. Dolliver ? Ah ! 
that was insoluble. Then a happy thought suffused Miss Beauty 
Hanley's cheek ; she cast the word literature to the talkers, like 
a ball among kittens, with the usual result. 

Margery, flinging Scotch moors, grouse and French watering- 
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places, as pearls before conversational swine devoted to local 
husks, privately appropriated Miss Beauty's ball. But the parch- 
ments, red tape, seals, she had so often observed? Clearly 
literature would not do. 

Jenny, the patient bearer of garden stuff to St. Ann's and 
Sandyknowe, had long been blind, her coat was sprinkled with 
grey, her paces uncertain. One day she stumbled and fell at 
the threshold of her stable. That day there was no journey to St. 
Ann's ; the cart stood ready laden under the sycamore all day ; 
there was sorrow at Chip's cottage, at the heavy sentence of the 
horse-doctor. The Chips and Jenny had grown old together, 
they loved her like a child, so Chip told Miss Dorrien with tears 
in his eyes. She represented a yearly income without which 
the ageing couple could scarcely get on. Mrs. Chip was 
rheumatic. Chip bent in the back and less hale than he had 
been. If Jenny could have gone on a few years longer, the 
marketing would have been possible, and something substantial 
put by for old age. 

* 'Zims as though we 've got to give up all with Jenny,' he 
lamented. 

* Keep your heart up,' his mistress replied ; * you may pick up 
another pony cheap at market. Or Lord Wotton may have 
some nearly worn-out horse, able still to jog a few miles twice a 
week. Or you might get a donkey. But Jenny shan't go to the 
kennels. Perhaps I might buy some animal and let out to you, 
as you have let Jenny out to us all these years.' 

This lengthening of Jenny's mortal span had occurred on a 
Saturday ; it was now Thursday. Margery had scarcely left the 
Old House, when Chip, who had been at work in the garden, 
leaving his fork in the earth, strode with heavy haste up to the 
garden door, beckoning to Grace, who was passing through the 
hall. ^ 

* Hi, Miss, hi ! ' he called, forgetful for once of the proprieties 
of life, * I got zummat to tell ye.' 

* Something pleasant, Chip ? Are the early peaches ripe yet ? 
How about gathering the quarantine apples ? ' she replied, turn- 
ing and slowly coming out at the door in the hot August sun- 
shine. 

*What ever do ee think?' he asked, his old brown face all 
aglow. *I 'lows you wouldn't never vind out in a week o' 
Sundays.' 

* How unkind of you not to tell me, Chip ! You have heard 
from your son in Australia, perhaps ? ' 
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*Ah g'long! Don't want to hear about he. Shain't never 
hear nothen wuth a Queen's head about he. He done vor his- 
self when he married that there mis'able cheap bit o' traade he 
took out with en. Well, there ma'am, it es like this — what you 
said t'other day come true's marnen.' 

*Well, Chip? I said that the silver Hamburg's chickens 
would be out, and they are out. I said those turkey poults 
would come back, and they came back ' 

* Ah, goo an with ee, beggen your pardon, ma'am. I be that 
zet up, I 'lows, there ain't no bearen of me. My poor wold 
missus, she zet to and cried like a child, she was that glad. " Do 
ee think it 's true, vather ? " she zes. " Do ee 'low zomebody's 
ben a-riggen of ee out ? " " 'Lows 'tis true enough," I zes, zes I. 
"'Tes vuU daylight, I hain't in liquor, as I knows on, and I bain't 
a bigger vool than I 've a-ben ever since I was born — not as I 
knows on, I bain't." I hreckon it give me a steart, though. 'Twas 
zummat better than turkey poults I zeen's mamen. Couldn't 
come to tell ee avore. I 'd a job to finish cutten vuzz up down 
vust. Wull, there, I got up 's marnen ; terble down-hearted I was 
too. I zes to mezulf, "Seth Chip," I zes, "you be getten in 
years, wold chap, and things is thirtover vor ee. But," I zes, 
" ef you gives in to this yere," I zes, " you *11 hae to goo on under 
ground. Whatever be ee a-grizzlen over," I zes, " ye girt zote ? 
'Lows there's money in bank vor ee," I zes. "You 've got this 
yer cottage and garden, and work over Old House, and a job 
here and a job there. You ain't wore out yet," I zes. " Your 
missus, she can keep about and do vor ee indoors, I hreckon, 
poor wold heart of her ! What can ee expect of a wold ooman 
like she? Thirtover she is, and thirtover she've a ben ever 
zence she got they rheumatics in her boans. Do 'ee 'low ee be 
so mis'able pleasant and chirpy yersulf?" I zes. "The Lord 
hev took care ov ee both this zeventy year, and ye haven't 
wanted a day's work or a male of mate ever zence ee 've a-ben 
man and ooman growed. Goo an with ee, Seth Chip," I zes, 
"putt up with wold ooman's naggen, putt up with Jenny's 
breaken up. Goo on and work about so long as you 've a-got 
strength for 't, and thank the Lard." Well there, ma'am, with 
that I heartened up mis'able ; and I done up vire, and putt the 
kettle on, and I thinks to meself, " Wold gal '11 be glad when 
she comes hobblen downstairs." " I 've a-made he comfortable 
many a year," she '11 think to herself, " so wold chap 's a-maken 
of me comfortable now I be pretty nigh weared out." With that 
I goos out back to vetch a pail of water vor her, and what evei 
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do ee think I seen when I opened door, a-standen out there in 
the sun, looken as pleased as Punch, wi' a girt white caird tied 
round 's neck, with " A present to Mr. Chip," hwrote in girt 
print letters on 't ? Zure as ever I be standen in this here 
gairden, under your sun-dial, vive o'clock of a hot afternoon, 
'twas a smeart young pony, just so much like Jenny growed 
young again as one of they yallow hroses is like another !' 

He drew breath deeply, took oflf his hat, passed a large blue 
handkerchief over his forehead, and looked with radiant expecta- 
tion at Grace, whose eyes were moist and dark with feeling, and 
her lips softly smiling. 

* Really?' she exclaimed at last, after a pause of apparent 
stupefaction. — 'Really, Chip?' 

" You med well zay that. Miss Grace. Wold ooman, she zes, 
" Darned if I shouldn't zo zoon a thought of seeen my wold man 
growed young again, and garbed up vine in his wedden' cloase, 
as this yer little harse ! " Mr. Barnes, he come over vrom Bugle, 
and he looked and velt her all over, opened her mouth and zeen 
she was hrisen vive year. " Tell ee what 'tes, Mr. Chip," zes he, 
" you 've got a good zound bit of harse flesh there as ever I zeen. 
Zound as a bell, quiet as a lamb. But where do ee think she 
come from?" **^Well there, Mr. Barnes," I zes, zes I, "there's 
things I can tell ee and there 's things I cain't. You med ast 
me why King Solomon, being, as is hrwrote in the Bible, the 
wisest man ever lived, harled hissulf up with hunderds and 
hunderds of women — a mis'able poor zart some on 'em was, too ; 
good-for-nothen hussies as ever anybody yeared on. And you 
med ast me why it pleased the Lord to putt a man's strength 
into his earms and legs, and a ooman's into her tongue. And 
I med turn it over evenens and dinner-times, and I dunno but 
I might vind out ; but if you asts me where that there little 
harse, as is standen there, come vrom, I so med well tell ee 
straight out : * Darned if I knows ! "" 

* You have no idea whatever, no suspicion of any kind then. 
Chip ? Has your wife any clue to the mystery ? ' 

* No, vear ! Wold ooman never had no gumption to speak on. 
She zed she 'lowed the pony came from the saame plaace as Miss 
Braden's cow. Wold cow died, you minds, ma'am, and Miss 
Braden she made a deuce of a zet out. Presently wold ooman 
looks out o' window, and darned if there wasn't another cow, a 
vine young milch Alderney in vield, looken as though she'd a 
growed there. 'Lows we all comes vrom the zaame plaace, when 
ee comes to that, cows and harses, wold ooroen and all. Well 
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there, so soon as I 'd a done looken at little harse, I goos in shed 
and vinds a new cairt and a new zet o' hearness vor 'n. What 
do ee think o* that ? ' 

* I think, Chip/ Miss Dorrien replied, with a sweet, grave 
smile, * that your friend must have wished to make what you call 
a clean job of it. I think, too, that you will perhaps be kind 
enough to carry my garden-stuff to St. Ann's as before ? ' 

* Praps! Goo an with*ee, there ain't no prapses with Beth 
Chip. What?' he cried angrily, *do'ee think I be gwine to 
drow ee over after all these years, because I *m hrose up in the 
world? There, take and goo an with'ee, do.* 

* Thank you, dear Chip. You have always been a true friend.' 

* Ay, and I be always a gwine to be,' he growled, stumping 
heavily back to his bed of spinach with a frowning face, just as 
Bertram arrived, wanting to know the cause of the discussion. 

' Only a lover's quarrel, Maurice. All right again. Come and 
take a peach from the wall.' 

They strolled along the pleasant paths, between rows of sun- 
drenched flowers and great green apples and pears swelling and 
mellowing in the golden glow, Maurice talking of the Con- 
valescent Home, whither he wanted her to drive with him to 
watch progress and give advice; Grace pre-occupied and 
grave. How much harm had Margery suffered, she was ponder- 
ing; how much sorrow and disappointment was in store for 
Maurice? Why had she notforeseen and prevented this sad fiasco? 

After all, she was not much to blame. They had met, as they 
must have met in any case, before that evening when they dined 
with her. Even then, she had laid her innocent snares for 
Mossy Besson. Yes; and he had not renounced what she 
styled his ridiculous folly then. It had revived in a mitigated 
form, after the singing of Ave Maria^ while Margery was waiting 
below for the intruder to leave the house. Quite gravely and 
without excitement, he had told her how deeply it pained him to 
see her toiling for her very bread, and to know that she was 
denied all that she was born to. He loved her, and always 
should love her^ she remembered that emphatic phrase — better 
than any one on earth; he would not be rebuked for saying 
that ; it was his right. How many men could and did say that 
of a mother. A man might devote himself to the comfort and 
well-being of a mother or a sister, take her to his home, surround 
her with all she needed or he could obtain for her, as he so 
earnestly desired to do for his dear lady, but could not unless she 
bore his name and had some world-recognised relationship to him. 
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Therefore he had pressed their marriage, which need be no 
more of marriage than she pleased ; he wanted only the right to 
support and care for her, enjoy her daily presence, and shield 
her from every possible ill. 

But Grace had replied that marriage was a great and holy 
thing, not lightly to be taken in hand, by no means to be tam- 
pered with ; a solemn mystery, easily profaned. Gradually it had 
come to this, during the discussion, that she owned to appreciat- 
ing his devotion, and said that it would be no humiliation to 
receive his protection and help ; when she needed anything she 
would tell him, he might trust her. For the labour he deplored, 
it was a pleasure, almost a necessity ; she could not give it up. 
Thus a pact had been made before Margery came and stood 
shining in the sunlight, like some heavenly visitant from a purer 
world. Since then, Grace had observed him anxiously, and 
detected many signs of love-sickness. An abstraction quite new 
to him, those old-fashioned sighs Mike furnace' for nothing 
evident, a curious restrained eagerness when a certain name 
occurred in conversation, feigned indiflference to it, combined 
with well-schemed manoeuvres bringing round the talk to what 
led up to that name. And latterly, during Margery's absence, 
gravity verging on depression, dissipated in a moment by the 
lightest reference to anything connected with her. 

* Have you seen Miss Hilton since her return ? ' Grace asked 
carelessly, when he turned, facing the full blaze of sunlight, to 
hand her a peach, which was near dropping on the ground in 
the thrill the question sent through him, and the ruddy glow of 
which was out-ruddied by his face, while he replied with con- 
strained indifference that he was not aware of Miss Hilton's 
return, that these early peaches were of unusual beauty, and that 
inferior ones were sold at St. Ann's at a shilling apiece. 

*And that wretched Grinham only gives me sixpence,' she 
said. ' What a Jew ! Let us eat them all, Maurice ; if one sells 
one's soul, one likes a good price for it.* Yet he knew that she 
was not thinking of peaches as they paced the turf walk, eating 
the fruit and looking over the sunny prospect of golden harvest- 
slopes and green down dinted with dark copse, to white and red 
cliffs and blue bloom of quiet sea, sail-dotted. 

Gradually they arrived by way of up-sloping garden and orchard 
in a nut-shaded walk, in the midst of which was a stile leading 
immediately on to the down, near that tree beneath which Grace 
had rested one Sunday afternoon and thought over her last letter 
to Mark Hilton. 
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Leaning on the top bar and listening to sheep-bells and 
the soft sound of cropped turf, that distant day returned vividly 
to Grace's mind, with all its youth and passion, conflict and 
victory. There she had given pain and grief beyond her utmost 
imagining to the man she loved, thinking to pain only herself and 
perhaps inflict a faint, but wholesome, vexation on him. His 
daughter's indignation at his hurt was clearly misplaced; that 
denial — she wondered if she could have inflicted it if she had 
known — was probably better for him than anything she could 
have given him. She could never look at the tree without 
deep heart-stirring and re-opening of old wounds ; many a tear 
had been shed there, many a heart pang struggled through. 
Thinking of his subsequent life and her own, she felt that she 
had been more kind than cruel to him on that day. 

* It is cooler up here,' Maurice said, leaning at her side on 
the top rail. * There is a ciurious charm about this bit, a vague 
aura of — I don't know what ; a sort of spiritual perfume. Surely, 
places have souls ; they are haunted by memories of things done 
and thought perhaps long and long ago.' 

She turned to see a stray sunbeam filtered through the hazels, 
burning like gold in the fair hair that so often recalled another 
young head ; there was in his voice and look a gravity that had 
long been growing on him, dispelling the late-lingering boyish- 
ness often so noticeable before. He was looking straight before 
him, unconscious of her gaze, fully seen, his hat removed to let 
the fresh air have free play. 

*Must this pain come to himl^ she wondered, but before she 
could speak, hot tears were raining on the bar upon which both 
leant. 

* Darling ! ' cried Maurice, * what is it ? Not anything / 
said ? ' 

* No, nothing, nothing,' was the reply, as the tears were dried 
and checked, * it was only this, Maurice. Thirty years ago I sat 
under that beech tree and refused to marry the only man I ever 
loved : and I loved him with all my heart and soul, and I shall 
love him till I die. Nay ; I shall love him for ever, while I have 
any being. Who knows but there may be some higher union 
than the marrying that is not where souls are as the angels?' 

He had surrounded her with his arm and drawn her close as 
if for shelter. 

* But why,* he asked, * why ? ' 

* It is a long story. The chief reason, certainly, was what you 
may easily guess. You knew my dear, dear mother.' 



^ 
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* Yes,' he said, *1 knew her,' and said no more, but looked at 
the tree and the turf and the sunny-fleeced sheep that were 
nibbling peacefully before their eyes. 

' Was I right ? ' she asked presently. • I tried to do right.' 

* It is a hard question,' he said. * It must have been right 
from one point of view. It is not for me to say. I know too 
little of the facts. But,' he added, in another voice, * I know 
now why this is a holy place.' 

They turned and went back through the coolness of slanting 
shadows and sweetening scents, hearing the first song of 
the robins and last of the swifts wheeling overhead in thick 
squadrons before flight. It was warmer down below under the 
walnuts and near the sun-radiating house walls. 

* I wish I might stay longer,' Maurice said when they stopped, 
and Grace took a seat on a garden bench and motioned him to 
her side. 'But I am no longer an idle man. Half-a-dozen 
patients to see to-night at the healthiest time of year.' 

* So glad to hear it, dear. But you may spare me just another 
five minutes.' So he sat near her in a companionable silence 
they were growing accustomed to. Presently she looked up 
quickly and turned to him, just as the last sunbeam shot across 
the garden and faded from the great grey down and lilac- 
tinted sea. 

* Maurice,' she asked then, * who and what was your father ? * 



CHAPTER XI 

People were always asking the cause of Maurice Bertram's rapid 
success. Why should a young, nameless man, arriving suddenly 
from nowhere — that is, nowhere known to St. Ann's and Barling — 
quickly build up a large practice and firm popularity, while Ralph 
Cartmel — many years his senior, with his father's respectable, 
old-established practice ready to his hand, his father's long- 
trusted and venerated self to fall back upon, and his young 
brother to bring fresh life and newest science into the firm — 
had much difficulty in keeping the practice together, was person- 
ally unpopular, and gained no new patients ? When the right 
to success is questioned it is a sign of envy ; and, according to 
cynics, envy is the test of success. Who was Bertram, people 
asked every day. The nephew of Canon Parker, formerly rector 
of Barling, was the reply. But not countenanced by that uncle 
and not a Parker. Had he ever a father ? At any rate, Bertram 
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senior had never been heard of. It was rumoured that his 
mother's marriage had been a grief, if not a disgrace, to her 
family ; some people questioned the existence of a marriage. 

Why had this nameless man, young and penniless, power to 
plan and build these Convalescent Homes, of wliich St. Ann's 
was growing justly proud? No money connected with the 
Homes actually passed through his hands, yet architect and 
builder knew well that all depended on him. His story of an 
unknown millionaire financing the undertaking gained little 
credit. People do not often build convalescent homes ; when 
they do, they like it to be known, and they like to plan it per- 
sonally. But the very name of this eccentric philanthropist was 
unknown even to Bertram — so he maintained. No one for a 
moment imagined that he was himself the financier. Nor could 
it be any near relative, unless — unless indeed, it was sometimes 
suggested, the bar sinister were in this young man's escutcheon. 
And, in that case, was it likely that he would be content to fight 
his way as a medical practitioner at a small watering-place ? 

Thus, conjecture being exhausted, imagination leapt in, and 
singular and startling romances were woven on the invisible 
loom of his private history. But, as Ralph Cartmel always 
asserted, the Convalescent Homes were a good, solid foundation 
for his vogue, success, popularity, call it what you will. 

During his second autumn at St. Ann's, an epidemic of typhoid 
— a natural sequence of house-building in advance of sanitation 
— broke out, and raged with violence. Whole roads and streets 
of new houses had sprung up like exhalations; they were financed 
by mortgages, building societies, and private speculators, too 
cheaply and quickly built to be healthy, especially in a town 
that was neither drained nor supplied with water. Population 
surged in like a wave, the houses filled, local wise-heads in 
authority shut their eyes and pinned their faith on pure sea air, 
and natural drainage into the sea. Typhoid, the inevitable 
fruit of this, ripened in good time; the local wise-heads who 
survived the scourge applied themselves to drainage and pure 
water supply. But scarcely had typhoid abated when the foul 
fiend Influenza descended — not only upon St. Ann's, but all 
over the kingdom — and prevailed through late winter and spring. 
It was enough to crush a much larger community, but St. Ann's 
had too many natural advantages not to weather the crisis ulti- 
mately. 

These local calamities were priceless opportunities for surviv- 
ing doctors, of whom Bertram was one ; but their chief harvest 
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was not so much of gold as of reputation. Too many people 
died, were ruined or impoverished, to pay doctor's bills. At 
one time all the doctors within a radius of ten miles were pro- 
strate; then pale and haggard creatures began to be seen driving 
about and tottdring to bedsides, funerals gradually became less 
frequent, a wan and wasted population was seen in the streets, 
though many faces appeared no more. Summer obliterated all 
trace of the sickness, but the gaps it left ; and local authority — 
importuned by medical science — borrowed money, and began 
public sanitary works. 

But Ralph Cartmel maintained that Bertram made capital of 
everything, owing to his wonderful luck, and also to * the beggar's 
confounded cheek and push.' His name was certainly conspicu- 
ous in sanitary meetings and reports, in local papers, and not in 
local papers only. It had become known locally that, though 
no doctors spared themselves during the epidemic, he expended 
himself more than any. The young Cartmels averred that he 
was tougher and more able to overwork during the prostration 
and fever of the sickness. Others thought him more willing ; it 
was known that, as long as he had strength to get in and out of 
a carriage, he refused no visit to rich or poor. No doubt it was 
folly, no doubt these visits were sometimes doubtful boons to 
patients, but people liked the spirit of it No doubt others did 
their duty gallantly, yet he bore the palm. And, when it was 
all over in the late spring, he was down with nervous exhaustion. 
Having been taken to the Old House to be nursed and healed, 
he convalesced sufficiently to go away for a change of air, 
returning blithe and buxom to his work. 

* No wonder people like him,' Gladdie Heathcote was saying 
one late summer evening. ' He is so kind ; his manner is so 
nice when one is ill.' 

* What do you call nice, Glad ? ' retorted Mabel. • Why, when 
you had the Flu he spoke to you as if you were; some measly 
kid, and let you have whatever you wanted. He seemed as 
sorry for you as if he 'd been ill himself.' 

* I like a firm, manly doctor,' added Mossy Besson ; * one who 
speaks sharp and quick and stands no nonsense. Sick people 
need firm discipline, and no spoiling.' 

Jim Cartmel deliberately winked at Gladys upon this ; Gladys 
affably returned the classic salutation. Mossy coloured vividly ; 
every one knew that, all the Cartmels having been down at once 
when Gladys was taken ill, Bertram had been called to the 
rescue of that young lady. She had been much impressed by 

Y 
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his walking straight up into her room one day, and falling down 
in a faint on the floor ; but Mossy, having succumbed earlier to 
the plague, had enjoyed the services of Ralph Cartmel. 

* I agree with Mossy,' said Jim ; * that 's my treatment. If a 
girl is hysterical, put her under the pump ; if an old ooman has 
nerves, play the garden hose upon her ; if a man is bilious, shut 
him in a garret, and feed him on a bone a day for a week. 
Never let patients have anything they want. Nothing like dis- 
cipline. So Ralph says. If I tell him some fellow doesn't 
seem to be getting on under treatment, he only swears, and tells 
me to put a blister upon him if he has any more of his beastly 
cheek.* 

The sun had set, a soft sea-breeze played refreshingly over 
yellow harvest-fields, and made the Grange lawns pleasant after 
the hot sunshiny day. It was especially pleasant in the shel- 
tered nook among evergreens, in which benches and chairs were 
disposed in the best form for conversation. This year the 
annual school-feast was taking place in Cliffe Grange grounds ; 
the meadow next the house was dark with moving groups of 
children, the air full of shouts and laughter softened by distance. 
Everybody in Barling, and everybody visited within half a dozen 
miles of either house besides, went to the school-feast, whether 
it was held at the Rectory or the Grange. People tired of 
amusing children took refuge in this shady nook. Some half- 
dozen elderly and middle-aged ladies present readily caught and 
tossed the conversational ball thus thrown to them, while Gladys 
returned to her children ; thus the merits and demerits of Ber- 
tram and his Homes pervaded the air and floated among the 
shrubs, 

* Bertram for ever 1 ' savagely snapped Vincent Heathcote, the 
rector's undergraduate son, penetrating to this cool retreat, and 
taking a seat as near Margery as possible. * The divine Bertram, 
the admirable, the unblemished, the intolerable Bertram ! ' 

* Fie, Mr. Vincent I The last word spoilt all,' reproved Miss 
Beauty Hanley. 'Rather copy than depreciate that excellent 
and agreeable young man. What — what is the matter?' she 
asked, somewhat taken aback at the irrepressible shout of 
laughter this innocent advice evoked from the younger people. 

* Indeed, Miss Hanley,' Vincent replied, in a voice weak with 
laughter, * I wouldn't venture to aspire to such heights.' 

*Not even at Oriel?' continued guileless Miss Beauty, whose 
attention Miss Ormsby vainly tried to divert. 

* Perhaps at Oriel,' he returned gravely ; * Oxford air is awfully 
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virtuous, they say. But it 's not Bertram's special kind of virtue 
— there are not enough women there for that. Undergraduates 
mayn't be seen walking out with any lady unless she is Vetera et 
horrida, according to an old statute.' 

* But surely Dr. Bertram is never seen walking out alone with 
Barling ladies,' interposed the younger Miss Hanley severely. 

* Not even with veterans and harridans,' added Mabel, * that is, 
not by daylight. He has too much sense to be seen, you bet.' 

* My dear, I never bet, on principle,' pleaded Miss Beast. 

* Neither does Bertram ; if he did, he 'd pay up when he lost,' 
returned Heathcote. 

* Mr. Heathcote,' cried Margery, whose face had been darken- 
ing more and more till her suppressed indignation suddenly 
burst bounds, *are these personalities amusing topics? Is it 
quite dignified to be perpetually carping at one person, and he 
absent?' 

* Awfully 'amusing, sometimes,' whispered Mabel to Mossy ; 
* poor old Vin ! Talk of green-eyed monsters 1 ' 

* I don't carp at anybody. Miss Hilton,' replied Heathcote, 
smiling with fierce content at having roused her at last. * If I 
did, could I carp dXyour best friends? After all, is it Bertram's 
fault if all the women in the place are in love with him ? his fault 
if absurdly impossible virtues are ascribed to him? He isn't 
such a prig as the women make out, after all. And what if he is 
a bit of a bounder ? It takes a good many generations to pro- 
duce a gentleman. He isn't such a bad imitation, considering 
that he doesn't know who his father was.' 

Vincent Heathcote was just twenty; he was mad with love 
and jealousy and the bitterness of refusal ; he spoke savagely, his 
words rushing in a torrent he was powerless to stem. He looked 
steadily with dark defiance at Margery, whose eyes blazed with 
fury and whose cheeks flamed with it. 

* And what if all the women in the place are in love with 
Maurice Bertram ? ' she flashed out, regardless, probably uncon- 
scious, of Miss Ormsby's furtive plucking at her sleeve and 
whisper of * Margery, my dear Margery ! ' * Any woman might 
be proud to be in love with such a man. And what if he had no 
father — which is a lie — he is the most perfect gentleman and the 
best man ever breathed. If there could be but one gentleman 
in the county, it would be he.' 

Every word hit Heathcote hard; he quivered beneath his 
mask of defiance, quite awiare that he had rushed upon his doom ; 
horror prevaded the gentle spinsters and widows listening; 
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amusement and joy of battle filled the hearts of Jim Cartmel, 
Mossy, and Mabel. 

* Bertram is a lucky chap,' the wretched boy returned weakly, 
'though neither he nor anybody on earth knows who his father 
was.' 

* Oh ! as to that,' replied a cheerful, careless voice from the 
gloom of the shrubs behind the group, while two men in white 
flannels appeared in the deepening dusk, their footsteps unheard 
on the turf; *if anybody cares to know who my father was, I 
can say he was George Bertram, colour-sergeant in the Scots 
Fusiliers. As to who was his father, nobody knows, probably 
nobody cares. Gentleman or not,' he added, lifting his cap to 
Margery, while their glances met in a quivering flame not to be 
mistaken, and he turned white as his clothing in the dim light, 
*the title has been conferred on me by an authority beyond 
dispute.' 

* Come along, you lazy beggars,' said the other white figure, 
Ralph Cartmel, turning to his brother and Vincent Heathcote ; 
* we are waiting for you to lend a hand with the balloon and fire- 
works ; the rector's fuming ; moon rising in five minutes.' 

Jim and Vincent sprang up and followed the other two to the 
meadow, all four silent as the grave, Maurice white as death, 
Vincent red as fire. 

Silence reigned among the ladies left sitting by the shrubs ; 
even Mossy and Mabel were wordless for some seconds, then the 
latter said to the former in a low voice, * Well done, Margery ! 
I like a girl who has the spirit to stand up for the man she loves,' 
and Mossy returned, * So do I, but I couldn't have done it ' ; and 
Miss Beauty Hanley rose slowly, observing stiffly that the dew 
was falling, and she had always heard that it was injurious to 
health to sit out of doors in the dew, and Gladys, returning at 
the moment, looked round in surprise, cheerfully asking, * What 's 
the row ? ' adding, * Pater 's on the rampage ; he says we 've all 
got to join in " God save the Queen." ' 

Margery had vanished in another direction to that taken by 
the four young men at the conclusion of Maurice's speech, stung 
and branded as she went by the whispered word * unmaidenly.' 
Yet she was exultant. After all, the word maidenly covered an 
army of humbug. Are people — maiden people — to think of 
nothing but themselves and the effect they produce, or, are they 
to forget themselves for the sake of others ? Is unasked love 
unmaidenly? then had she earned the reproach. 

She fled down a long, dim alley that ran along the meadow 
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boundary, over-arched by meeting elms on either side, and end- 
ing in a gate that led out upon a lane rarely frequented. Here 
was perfect solitude, and a silence that was interrupted by softened 
sounds from the school-feast ; rush and soft popping of rockets, 
shrill shouts of admiration at showers of falling stars, flashes 
of electric light, search-lights filtering even through this elmy 
sanctuary, childish laughter, childish cheers, the rise and fall of 
the evening hymn, the band's brass and drums beginning * God 
save the Queen,' and overborne by voices. 

A broad, yellow moon, past the full, rose out of the sea and 
shot a level lance across waves and meadows. Sweet moon, friend 
of lovers, Diana's own symbol, singularly comforting to Margery, 
in the passion and tumult that possessed her. Goethe was right ; 
FreudvoU und leidvoll indeed is the wild sweet agony called love. 
Sounds from the meadow quieted, the moonlight grew and 
silvered, making blue shadows and dreamy outlines. 

Presently she heard a step along the alley — oh ! a step — firm, 
light, quick; the one step that makes the heart dance wild 
measures to it, the step heard only once a lifetime. She bent 
her head on her hands, shuddering; he, too, must be thrilling 
and trembling ; there was no mistaking that look. What had he 
heard ? * Any woman might be proud to be in love with such a 
man ? ' Oh ! that meant nothing, nothing but defence of the 
absent. The steps were very near now, heart-beats growing 
audible ; she heard her name low-breathed ; now the two white 
figures are side by side in the dappled blue shadows. 

This audacity had not been intended ; colder and more correct 
words had been rehearsed . But Margery's sweet face and spiritual 
eyes, uplifted with that expression, in the moon-rays, overcame 
all resolutions. Twining arms and meeting lips, what else could 
ensue ? 

* I couldn't help it ; how could I ? Brute, to take advantage 
of that sweet chivalry for the absent,' were the wildly stammered 
words she heard. *I wanted to thank — to say — and — forgive 
me. I love you with all my soul. Margery, Margery, ever since 
that first dance here — do you remember? I called the nightin- 
gales — it was a May moon ; they sang.' 

* I remember it quite well,' was the calm and steady reply, all 
the excitement stilled to rapture. 

* I meant never to speak. I know it could never be. I ask 
nothing. I have no right. You know who I am, you know who 
you are. But to love you ! I have a perfect right to that.' 

There was no response ; voices of happy children going home. 
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with singing and cheers, came fainter and fainter, the band's 
bray and drum's heavy thump-thump, became musical in dis- 
tance, the rumble of departing carriages rose and died away. 
After a long time, Margery spoke. 

* If I were a man and loved a woman,' she said slowly, * I 
would try to win her. I would do that.* 

The moon-rays were no longer golden lances, but silver rain 
streaming through the elm arches with magical, moving charm, 
when the two white- clad figures at last issued from the long alley 
upon the lawn. There, in the full lustre of the moon, they sur- 
prised another pair, a white-clad man, who showed the startled 
face of Ralph Cartmel, and a pink-robed girl, who displayed the 
blushing cheeks of Mossy Besson; the latter, in spite of her 
confusion and quickly drooped gaze, observed that the dark 
Camille de Rohan rose, visible before in Bertram's coat, had 
changed places with some pink La France^ formerly clustered in 
Margery's belt. 

An upper window of the Old House, looking on Barling street, 
was lighted and uncurtained to-night; home-going children 
looked up, interrupting their medley of music-hall and hymn- 
singing and laughter with cheers, as they passed, and were 
responded to by a waved handkerchief from within. 

Grace, looking up from the table at which she sat writing 
and examining accounts and other papers, thought of the child- 
like interest her mother had taken of late years in the simple 
festivity, watching the long train of flower-bearing children wind 
along under their banners and garlands, in their bright clothing, 
with an eager interest and cheerful toleration of the bang and 
bray of the village band, that brought tears to her daughter's eyes. 
Maurice had been there the last time that poor soul enjoyed the 
simple pleasure, sitting at her side pointing things out, with a 
face of awed pity and wonder — the cheap toleration and scarcely 
veiled contempt, that often woke her indignation on other faces, 
was always absent from his. The dear lad was at the Grange 
to-night ; she had seen him spin past on a bicycle while the sun 
was still an hour above the horizon ; a school feast in a parish 
not his own was an odd festivity for a very busy young doctor. 
But she knew the attraction — the small and friendly supper- 
party, followed by music, perhaps dancing, which ended the day. 
Why would he not heed her warnings, instead of fluttering like 
the moth she caught and put in safety round the flame that could 
but consume him ? 

All the life of the village was visibly flowing past her window ; 
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these went by and those, on foot or otherwise ; now a country 
gentleman's wagonette or village cart, now a farmer's, now a more 
aristocratic vehicle, now a bicycle flashing along with tinkling 
bell and glow-worm lamp. The expectation of which she was 
hardly conscious was perpetually balked. Now the road was 
silent and deserted ; Mursell's good-night signal had been shown 
at her window and answered; it was late, the moon-lit night 
growing chill, the window was shut; Grace paused at her writing, 
her head propped on her hands, in weariness new to her superbly 
healthy frame. 

* Old age stealing on,' she said to herself, * better to go to bed 
and sleep.' 

' If thou wouldst ease thy heart 
Of love and all its smart, 
Then sleep, dear, sleep 1 ' 

But what is this ? Her face flashed as in youth ; all weariness 
vanished at the tremble of a bell, the ruby glow of a moving lamp 
in the gloom, and the pale gleam of a white figure, skimming 
swiftly to the door and stopping, with a light leap to the ground, 
and an upraised face to the lighted window. 

In a minute Maurice had stormed in, sprung up the polished 
stair-case and flashed into the room, with that new wild radiance 
on his face. 

*What, writing, dear, always writing?' was his preoccupied 
question, awaiting no answer. 

* What have you been doing, Maurice ? ' she asked sharply, as 
one who foreboded mischief. 

The story was soon told ; he was kneeling like a child at her 
side ; his arms on her knees, his face hidden in his hands. 

* Poor boy, poor, foolish boy, poor, flame-drawn moth ! ' she 
said, softly stroking the close-cut, darkening hair. * Of course, 
you will call on those aunts to-morrow, and of course they will 
require you to keep away till the father has been asked. His 
answer will be. No ; many times no.' 

* You think you are crushing me,' he returned, raising his head 
to a level with hers. * But nothing can crush me to-night' 

She swept back the hair that was brushed like a bird's wing 
across his forehead, and kissed him between the eyes. *You 
must crush yourself,' she said gently. 

* And Margery ? Is she to be crushed in the wretched birth- 
and- position mill? No ; many times no.' 

* Which shall you choose, Maurice, her happiness or yours?' 
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* Both. Hers first, of course. You don't know what she is to 
me. She has divined it all along. It began at that first dance, 
when you ' 

*When I put the flower in your coat and ofTered you the 
broomstick to dance with,' she replied, pitilessly gazing into a 
crimsoned face. 'Moonlight in April; moonlight in May. 
What a change ! Poor Romeo ! What did I prophesy ? But 
you must crush it, Montagu.' 

* Ah ! you are too hard. Didn't I crush it down for a year 
and a half? But now — when I know — Madonna mia^ when I 
know that she — she loves me ' 

* Stuff! A chivalrous impulse, at twenty — in a girl ! Maurice, 
will you never be a man ? You want more kicking and knocking 

' about than you ever had as a child Will you take advantage 
of her and spoil her life ? ' 

He had risen and stood before her. 

' As for kicking and having nonsense knocked out of one — 
your friends never lack such discipline,' he said bitterly. * Good- 
night, Miss Dorrien.' 

* Maurice ! You are not going ? ' 

* No more kicking, thank you, to-night,' was the sullen answer. 

* Come and be kissed instead then, great baby. Maurice,' she 
added sadly, when he relented and sat by her, * the thing most 
conducive to my personal happiness would be to have you two 
married and settled near me. You two * — the voice broke and 
paused long — * to domineer over and keep in order,' she added, 
recovering. * I can't do without somebody to bully.* 

* Darling,' he replied in his quick caressing way, * come what 
may, you will always have me to domineer over. I owe every- 
thing to you, even my own sweet love, for it was in this room 
she first found it out. But you will always be first, madonna. 
What it is to pass this house and know who is here, the heart of 
it, the hidden treasure ! Oh ! dearest, that first childish healing 
here at your hands, and that second, after all the torment, this 
spring. To creep into this sweet home and be near you, healed 
and hushed and loved, to forget all the toil and sickness, like a 
child in a mother's arms ! Dear, that gold cup, see how the 
light liv^s in the rubies — buried in the gloom and silence of 
centuries and chanced upon at last ; that is your emblem.' 

* Come, Master Maurice, I hope I am less useless than the 
cup while it was buried. And don't talk of being in love with a 
woman who isn't first with you. Good-night, dear laA' 

It was very early next day when Margery came flying like a 
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fluttered dove to the Old House, with her true love-tale of hopes 
and fears, but hopes above all. 

* I don't care what the aunts say, I know that my father will 
consent when he hears,' she burst out, childishly nestling in 
Grace's arms. * After all, what is this absurd difference they talk 
about between a soldier's son and a soldier's daughter?' 

* What indeed ? Especially when one thinks of the equality 
rigidly observed in the army, the way in which sergeants and 
field-marshals fraternise together, the total absence of distinc- 
tions between ' 

* Ah ! now, but you know what I mean. If my father only 
knew Maurice ! Of course I have mentioned him in my letters. 
I told him how you came to know him, and of the friendship 
between you.' 

* My precious child, you can't expect your father to consent to 
this, indeed. You must be prepared for disappointment. Unless 
you love my poor boy well enough to wait years and years for 
him ' 

* Ah ! but I do,' came with quick fervour from the tender 
young mouth and warm young heart, * I do indeed, indeed.' 

There was that in the beautiful grey eyes, upraised to Grace's 
searching yet tender gaze, an earnest sincerity, a depth of loyal 
devotion, a pure warmth of passion, that carried conviction to 
her heart. 

* Poor darling,' she said, kissing the delicate face, * this love is 
a hard master.' 

*The cup, the gold-treasure-cup,' Margery cried, emerging 
with wet eyes from the close embrace, and catching the dance of 
reflected sunbeams upon the jewels, * I shall always love it. The 
sun fell through his hair upon it that evening, and I thought my 
heart would break. I was jealous of him for being before me 
with youy dearest Miss Dorrien — and ah! you remember the 
rest. That dreadful pang showed me first how dear he might 
become. And then — what an evening it was ! We three ! You 
were always a bond between us, a sort of centre of affection. 
We each went to you to hear of the other.' 

* And now I shall lose you both, Margery. For, if one comes 
here the other must not, if you are not to meet, as will surely be 
required.* 

So it fell out. First the aunts exacted a promise from each 
not to meet till Lord Hilton's answer could arrive from the ends 
of the earth. The days were counted to the earliest possibility 
of this, and yet were shorter than the calculation ; because Lord 
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Hilton, whether in wrath or mercy, at once telegraphed a brief, 
emphatic * No,* that rolled like thunder through their hearts, with 
such prolonged reverberations as seem to youth eternal. 



CHAPTER XII 

In the hazy October sunshine it was joy to be alive and listen to 
the quiet of sunny field, hushed sea, and violet-shadowed down. 
Even Bertram, who supposed himself quite broken in heart and 
hope by the recent parting, and the very firm though courteous 
refusal Margery's father had written him, citing reasons therefor 
in such plain fashion as even the blindness of love could not but 
perceive, felt hope revive against reason, as the elemental joy of 
life and youth awoke in him and painted all in auroral glamour. 
Along nut-shadowed lanes, over open downs, on white ribbons of 
road, by cottage and farm, village and sea, his quick-trotting bay 
colt flew, pulling pleasantly at the bit, and stopping reluctantly 
here and there to drop his master at this door and that, and flying 
off again as soon as he felt his weight upon the step of the light 
dog-cart, while dream after dream floated through Bertram's brain, 
and scheme after scheme unfolded itself, dream and scheme alike 
originating from and circling round the graceful figure and ex- 
quisite face of the loved girl, who was doubtless thinking and 
dreaming of him. Schemes for making money, for achieving 
position, for rising to her level and providing a fit nest for this 
sweet bird. The lovers might neither correspond nor meet; 
hard fate borne with comparative ease, because of tidings that 
must pass through a mutual friend. Hard fate, but submitted to 
by this headstrong lover, who saw no reason why he should not 
carry her off" in the teeth of everybody, as a test of their mutual 
attachment and a sign of filial courtesy and respect. 

* But marry her at last, I will,' was a sentence twice occurring 
in the rejected son-in-law's letter of filial submission to the 
obdurate father. 

By this time Bertram's knowledge of local topography was 
extensive and accurate, though it had the singularity of placing 
Barling on the road to every conceivable place, either there or 
back, a singularity long since acquiesced in by the smart youth 
in top-boots, who daily risked his bones in his company behind 
the fiery young bay. 

'Take him to the Bug/e and wait there, Robert,' was a familiar 
sentence to this youth, at a certain point on Barling down, when 
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the reins were transferred to him, and the cart lightened, by a 
sudden bound, of the burden of his master, whose quick step over 
the sward and plunge into a fringe of hazels indicated a visit to 
the Old House by the historic beech and through the orchard, 
now rich as Hesperian gardens, with golden apples and pears, 
varied with red and brown and purple, weighing thick-set boughs 
to the grass. 

Here at his ease, making pleasant experiments on the com- 
parative merits of ruddy pippin, bursting fig and juicy pear, 
Bertram perceived a boy, bigger than the boy he had been when 
making similar trial of the merits of ripe fruit there, and dressed 
for riding. Bertram marvelled at what he called this boy's cheek; 
he wished himself seven again that he might have the pleasure of 
fighting him. 

* What are you up to here, youngster ? * he asked, taking him 
for one of the numerous orchard robbers round. 

The boy stared in astonishment, but made no immediate 
response, owing to the presence of a large purple fig in the gate 
of speech. Bertram had just taken him gently but firmly by the 
collar, when he caught sight of two figures pacing the broad turf 
walk next the orchard in earnest conversation, and recognised 
his dear lady and Lord Wotton. Like a flame, then, it shot 
through him, that Wotton was the man refused under the gnarled 
beech, refused but loved still. 

* And what does the insane young donkey propose to settle 
upon her ? ' Wotton was asking. 

* Ask first what he proposes to keep her upon, poor boy. His 
sole capital, all his lands and revenues consist in his wits, which 
are fairly good, when he 's not in love.' 

* And in nothing better, Grace ? How about character, how 
about heart ? Character is a source of income, a factor in the 
production of wealth, a strong one, entirely ignored by socialists. 
And heart, the power of loving and cherishing and being loyal, 
that is a different kind of gold, worth the ransom of all the kings 
upon earth. I '11 never thwart a child of mine who has conquered 
that rarest treasure, the warm enduring love of a heart of sterling 
gold.' 

* Are you sure that the best for love, in love, is possession, 
Eustace ? ' 

*Howcan I tell?' 

'Is early happiness, too easy success, good for character? 
" Earth being so sweet, would Heaven seem best ? " * 
'That is not for human wisdom to decide. Happiness is not 
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too common or too lasting. Surely we should give all we possibly 
can, and leave the medicinal bitters for Heaven to mix. That 
often seems to me our part in the business of life, to lose no 
opportunity of giving happiness.' 

'There he is,* she exclaimed, perceiving the tall figure of 
Maurice in the orchard and beckoning to him. *What is he 
doing with the boy ? ' 

The fig having gone to the proper place, the boy had wriggled 
away with a sharp retort, Bertram arriving at the conclusion that 
he had collared little Lord Barling, Lord Wotton's eldest son. 

* I took you for one of the boys who are always stealing fruit,' 
he explained, with a friendly bang on his shoulder. * What an 
eel you are ! ' 

The sight of this boy, and still more that of his father, in the 
charmed intimacy of the Old House, pacing, as he held it his 
especial privilege to pace, the sward with Grace, was horribly 
disquieting, especially in the light of that sudden illumination 
about the beech-tree idyl. He knew with everybody that Lord 
Wotton sometimes visited his cousin, but he had never met him 
there, and had no suspicion of the intimacy of their friendship. 
What did this man mean by being at home in his paradise ? ' 

* You come at the right moment, dear Maurice,' Grace said. 
* We were discussing your Homes.' 

* Not mine^ your rich friend's,' he corrected. 

* The house and grounds at the west gate are for sale,' Lord 
Wotton explained. * What do you think of acquiring that pro- 
perty for the resident physician's house ? As he is to be a general 
practitioner if he likes, it would be better than building a new 
house on the other land in the same architectural style. It is 
Wellfields House, don't you know, between St. Ann's and the 
Homes.' 

* Splendid for the physician. Lord Wotton. But the property 
is valuable ; it would fetch a high price^ surely. Of course you 
might throw part of the grounds into the Homes land.' 

* Mr. Dolliver has the first refusal of it, Maurice,' Grace added. 
*And his rusty, musty, crusty old millionaire client is willing. 
The physician is to have three hundred a year. The house and 
grounds being rent free ' 

* Lucky beggar 1 ' 

* You will have no objection to the post, Bertram, we suppose?' 
Lord Wotton added. 

Maurice flushed and was silent, looking down on the sun- 
flecked grass. 
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* T am afraid,* he said presently, * that I am not eligible. I 
have chosen all the officials and it is known. My position would 
be a false one. I could hardly appoint myself.' 

*Why not?' Wotton returned. *You might be the financier, 
you might be building these Homes entirely as a private enter- 
prise, either for profit or philanthropy. In that case you would, 
of course, appoint yourself.' 

* Lord Wotton,' Bertram replied, * I am convinced in my own 
mind that you are the generous capitalist to whom we owe»the 
building of these Homes. And I thank you most cordially for 
your magnificent gift to the town and the public, and present 
generous offer to myself, to accept which would be to make me. 
But I cannot accept this appointment without, at least, thinking 
it over first. It is far too good for a young man. It ought to 
be reserved as a comfortable nest for some older, breaking-down 
man. He might be a sort of invalid himself. These Homes 
have been my one piece of soul-work ; it would be a miserable 
piece of bathos if all my dreams and schemes and hopes about 
this thing were to culminate in my own personal advancement.' 

Instead of replying, Wotton turned to his ten-years son. 

*Have you heard and understood what Dr. Bertram said. 
Barling?' he asked, and the boy replying in the affirmative; 
* Never repeat and never forget it,' he added. 

* I am not the financier, I give you my word of honour for it,' 
he then said to Maurice, * but I know him, though less intimately 
than my cousin does. A queer fellow, Bertram, full of whims and 
strange notions and plans for serving humanity. Money he calls 
dirt. I suspect you of some afl^ity with him. Well, well, I 
hope you mean to be a bachelor all your days, for you '11 never 
make your fortune. But think it over before you decide finally.' 

* I shall think,' Maurice said to Grace, when the others were 
gone ; * but I think I shall always think the same.' 

* Trust you for that. Master Headstrong,' she returned, with a 
soft, loving gaze. * People would call you quixotic, dear, and you 
will never be able to marry my Margery.' 

* Won't I ? ' was the emphatic rejoinder. 

That evening Grace wrote a long letter. It began thus : * My 
dear Lord Hilton, — You have doubtless long since fogotten me 
and the pleasant friendship begun at Mentone. And I sincerely 
hope that you have forgotten a slight vexation I once caused you 
on account of a misunderstanding on both sides. The fact that 
you have a sweet daughter who has won my heart, is conclusive 
and pleasant proof to me that the misunderstanding produced 
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no permanent pain. Your dear child has probably told yon how 
our acquaintance began. I trust, and have cause to think, it may 
never end' The letter concluded with the sentence, * All I have 
written is under seal of secrecy, even from the young people 
themselves.' 

Was she writing to Mark Hilton ? she wondered, when she 
folded the long script of many sheets and addressed it It was 
thirty years since she had composed the last letter under the 
beech in the autumn sunshine, time enough for children to be bom 
and grow up, play their part and die, leaving another generation 
to succeed them. Or was she indeed that young woman in the 
full bloom of beauty and hey-day of life, whose heart had bounded 
with a passion so deep and pure ? Had she realised what she 
was doing in that letter ? Fully ; and she did not wish it undone ; 
she was satisfied with the travail of her soul. 

*Yet I should like to see him once more, only once,* she 
thought, and Margery's phrase, that had become to her musings 
as the burden of a song, floated through her mind, 'looking 
splendid on his charger.' 

St. Ann's Convalescent Homes were opened with ceremony 
by royalty, in December ; the resident physician was a middle- 
aged man, from a manufacturing town in the north, whose health 
was breaking up from climate, work, and family anxieties. It 
was new life to him ; paradise to wife and children ; as good for 
the convalescents as the appointment of a younger and stronger 
man would have been. The chaplain was from the East of 
London, his appointment was only for a year of rest. St. Ann's, 
Barling, the whole countryside, rang with the injustice of 
appointing a stranger in place of Bertram -, people openly con- 
doled with him. 

•letting the fellow practise as well,' Ralph Cartmel cried. 
•You might have managed better than that, Bertram. You 
seemed to be bossing the whole show at one time.' 

This observation was made on Ralph's return from a brief 
honeymoon trip, in hearing of Mossy, who was anxious about 
trunks, and innumerable small parcels, at Barling Station. 

* Thank you, Dr. Bertram,' she said, taking a rug he handed 
in to her, as she sank into a corner of the piled-up carriage, 
* that is really all. I 'm so glad you happened to come. My 
husband is of no more use than a cow.' 

* So my old ooraan thinks,' the latter added tranquilly, as the 
pair drove off to their new home, radiant, enchanted with each 
other. Maurice, a solitary figure, looking after them, remembered 
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the summer night at the Grange, when two pairs of newly-plighted 
lovers had surprised each other in the moonlight. 

*You should have seen Mossy's "husband," and CartmeVs 
" old ooman,'* dearest,* he said, when he turned in at the Old 
House, and took Grace away from her papers to the fire-lit 
drawing-room. * Mossy thinks no girl ever had a husband before. 
She expected the porters to envy her. As for old Ralph, he 
is like a fox with three tails, but evidently expects his old 
ooman to transact all the minor business. He's a rough 
specimen, good-hearted, thick-headed. He lit a pipe in her face! 
And you wanted me to marry her I Thank goodness, you can't 
now.' 

* But I didn't know then that she wanted a husband to light 
pipes in her face, and call her old ooman in the honeymoon, 
Maurice,' Grace explained. * t)ear little Mossy is worth a better 
fate.' 

* Oh ! of course she *d rather have had me. Perhaps she took 
Cartmel out of pique. What a row those bells are making ! 
'* Three blind mice ! " Enough to turn one's brain.' 

* I quite see that the grapes are sour, my young friend. Poor 
dear Mossy's wedding-bells ! I daresay Ralph is loudly cursing 
them. It never struck me till now, that Barling ought to have 
a good peal of bells. That fine old tower. How the music 
would swell over the downs, and mellow across the sea ! One 
grows so accustomed to deficiencies, one forgets them. Now tell 
me your news, dear. You can stay the evening, I know, by the 
concertina.' 

* My news is good, and yet it's bad,' he replied, taking his 
usual seat by her, on a sofa drawn to the fire. * Perhaps I should 
say all good. It 's — a — a — sort of legacy, I suppose. It repre- 
sents about five hundred a year.' 

'Really? But what harm is there in five hundred a year? 
What latent devilry resides in that sum ? Would eight please 
you better ? ' 

* Madonna cara^ I 'm an ungrateful cur. I 'm afraid it isn't 
enough to melt old Hilton's heart, which is so tantalising. The 
old rascal ' 

* Maurice, you are past praying for — Margery's father ! I 
wouldn't have looked at a man who spoke so of mine.' 

* — And then, darling, you see, of course I made a clean 
breast of it to — ah — his lordship. I told him of the bar sinister, 
which gives me, through my father, some of the very best blood 
in the peerage, not that his grace, my paternal grandfatheti 
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acknowledged it. But this legacy coming from him, emphasises 
the blot on the scutcheon.' 

* Coming from whom, Maurice ? ' she asked in amazement 

* Why, from the Duke of Ormonde. To be sure, the thing is 
done through a solicitor, and called a gift from an unnamed 
friend. But the duke's recent death — and this unexpected wind- 
fall together ' 

* My dear boy, the poor man recently dead was an old flame 
of mine; he couldn't possibly be a grown man's grandfather. 
He was only a year older than I am.' 

* Cara mia I Not the man refused under the beech ? ' he 
cried. 

She flushed and looked vexed. * Not that man, Maurice. You 
ought not to jump at conclusions. The person connected with 
you must have been the late duke*s father. Fetch me that old 
Peerage. There he is — Bertram George Emilius Clarence 
Augustus, fifth Duke of Ormonde, ninth Earl of Kendal, tenth 
Baron, etc. etc. ' 

* Hm — ha 1 But where can it come from ? I don't even know 
a rich person. The Parkers — besides unanimously hating me in 
one solid phalanx — haven't a penny to bless themselves with. 
Oh, darling, do you think five hundred a year enough to soften 
the stony heart — of that noble lord ? ' he asked earnestly. * How 
I would bless the giver if it would. Only ^ 

« Well ? ' 

*Do you think I could keep all that for myself? Do you 
think I could enjoy it, even with my own sweet love, unless you 
had at least half? ' 

* Dear Maurice, I have enough for my wants and more. When 
they increase, you are to be my banker, you know. But my 
greatest earthly happiness would be to see you two married and 
settled near me. Take the guitar now, and sing. I '11 harp for 
you. Then dinner will be served, and we '11 dispute again.' 

* What shall it be, "I fear no foe in shining armour"? No, 
sing with me, " Oh that we two were maying ! " first.' 

The duet died away; Grace left the room; Maurice bent 
over the golden treasure-cup, crowned at this Christmas season 
with pearls of mistletoe cut from the orchard, and thought of 
things. A solitary candle redeemed the room from total dark- 
ness when the firelight sank; Grace had taken the other with her. 
The fitful light played on the golden cup, the rubies and the 
pearly berries, and two great tears that fell from Maurice's eyes ; 
his shadow darkened half the room. 
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He turned away, stamping impatiently, made up the fire, and 
sat before it, watching the dance of flames, dreaming and castle- 
building, with a singular, pleasant feeling of invisible com- 
panionship. Surely there were spirits in the haunted room of 
that haunted house. Perhaps the sweet spirit of Margery her- 
self, coming in, clothed with sunlight, as on that sweet May 
evening, the spirits of her music, her violin obbligato to Ave 
Maria^ the spirit of many delicious hours spent there together 
since, surely 

His eyes were darkened by the sudden passage of two hands 
across them from behind him ; there was a light rustle of silken 
drapery behind his chair, the sound and sense of quick light 
breath in his ears, the word in a soft, artificial whisper — 

* Devinez t ' 

He trembled, turning white, with quick heart-throbs; then, 
without speech or any other movement, he gently pressed the 
warm slender hands closer over his eyes — it could not be true ; 
it must be a sweet illusion born of the dreamy warmth, magic 
lights, and exquisite mingling of memory, passion and desire. 
But the warm soft hands were live and real, they tingled with 
young blood, he felt the leap of their tremulous pulses, the light 
breath drew nearer and nearer, was even in his hair, a soft face 
lightly touched his head a moment ; yet it seemed madness to 
move, lest the entrancing spell should break, the dream vanish : 
besides, nothing — not the closest embrace, the warmest certainty 
of responsive passion— could be a tithe as exquisite, as this 
moment of half-certain dream-rapture. 

Thrilling and tremulous, he drew the hands downwards to his 
lips ; the uncertainty vanished, not hands only, but arms, daintily 
white and of exquisite rondure, were now visible in the uncertain 
light, which also drew fire-flashes from a jewel upon one wrist. 
Parting the hands, he rose and turned, and saw Margery stand- 
ing, bright-eyed, rosily flushed, exquisitely dressed in a simple 
satin gown of delicate pale green, a bunch of white roses on her 
breast, and, quivering fierily on her white neck, opals pendent 
from a necklet of gold round her throat ; the arms, bare to the 
shoulder, gleamed white from the shining satin. But the eyes, 
velvet soft, yet alight with pure flame, the eyes raised to his, 
were worth all. 

Speechless still, and half-blind with tears of rapture, he could 
only open his arms, and fold this sweet vision of maiden beauty 
to his heart. 

*But the/ti/v/<?, darling?* he asked presently, standing back 
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from her to delight in her beauty. * I gave my word not to 
meet you/ 

' I am here with my father's permission, Maurice, especially 
to meet you by Miss Dorrien's invitation.' 

* I can't understand it, Margery. Darling, how beautiful, how 
very beautiful you are,' he cried, sinking on one knee, with 
clanped hands, to survey her at more advantage. 

* Am I ? ' she exclaimed with childlike pleasure. * I 'm so glad, 
dearest ; I tried to look as nice as possible for you. This is my 
very favourite frock.' 

* Sweetest angel ! The frock is almost good enough for my 
blossom,' he murmured, gently and reverently raising the satin 
hem to kiss, and dazzled in the act by the revelation of delicate 
laces and satin shoes beneath. 

* Wasting kisses on a frock ! ' 

' My own precious love ! It seems like some blissful dream. 
It can*t be true.' 

* Is that a dream ? and that ? ' she asked, laughing. 

' A good solid pinch, by George ! Little vixen ! Where are 
you, sweetest ? ' 

•I'm here, stupid. What, didn't I pinch hard enough? 
There 1 ' 

'Thanks, darling; that was very real. But where and why 
and how did you come ? I 'm dazed with the sudden bliss and 
afraid you '11 melt away in a minute. Have some compassion on 
my scattered wits, Margery.' 

* Do sit down and be sensible, then. My father has written 
to me, enclosing a letter for you. Would you like it? There, then.' 

* That '11 keep,' he said carelessly, slipping it into a pocket ; 
* and now tell me ' 

* Tell you, indeed ! Really, Dr. Bertram, I wonder at your 
presumption,' she replied coldly. 

*But what have I presumpted? What have I done?' he 

pleaded. 

'Nothing; that's why it's so impertinent,' she frowned. 

* Darling, how unkind you are ! Just as you 've been so sweet, 
too. Why are you angry with your own Maurice?' was the 
pathetic rejoinder. 

'Because you are such a donkey,' she replied with cutting 
wrath. ' I thought that you wished to — ah — marry me.' 

' Dearest ! W^y, I never wish anything else from morning till 
night' 

* I believe you 'd rather have Mossy Besson.' 
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* Ah ! but I can't ; she 's Mrs. Cartmel now/ he replied with 
sudden calm. 

* Or Gladdie Heathcote.' 

'Understood. But she forswears marriage for bikes and 
swear-words.' 

* Or even Miss Beast.' 

* Dear Miss Beast ! But she won't have me. She tells me to 
ask the young ones first.' • 

* How unkind you are ! Well ! I suppose you don't want me 
at any price, then.' 

* How can I when I 've got you, darling ? ' suiting the action 
to the word. 

*But not to keep,' she sighed, submitting to the sequent 
embrace. * What would you give or give up for me ? ' 

* My precious angel, what wouldn't I ? Everything but honour 
and right.' 

* Your profession ? Father wishes it, you know.' 

* Oh, darling, that is 2l hard one. Would he have given up 
his?' 

* Sophist ! Would you ? Yes or no.' 

* And take the distaff from Omphale and waste away life at 
her feet ? If it were a sine qud non, I suppose I — Oh ! I canW 
live without you, darling, darling ! ' 

* Then you shan't. And I '11 never ask you to throw away your 
club, my own dear Hercules, never.' 

* But how,' Maurice remarked afterwards, when the two were 
dining happily under the scowl of Henry the Eighth, * how it has 
all come about is what I cannot make out. The place seems to 
be enchanted. People are always having cows and ponies and 
fortunes and lovely brides mysteriously presented to them in this 
blessed little Barling.' 

*And convalescent homes and rude sweethearts,' Margery 
added sedately. 

* And friends,' Grace said, enfolding the beloved young lovers 
in her soft lustrous gaze. * Street doors open and dear little boys 
tumble into one's arms from nowhere in particular, without the 
slightest warning. Don't be tiresome, Maurice ! And then, when 
one is all alone, helpless and starving and depressed, street doors 
open again, and out of the sunshine sweet girl-Ariels fly in and 
make people happy, light their fires, cook their dinners, play 
violins and — fall in love with the boys, marry and forget all 
about one.' 

* When we forget you, darling Miss Dorrien, we shall have long 
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forgotten each other,' Margery said with deep feeling, and 
Maurice indorsed with characteristic fervour. 

* I have suspicions — dark suspicions,' Maurice added, * of that 
blessed old rascal of a millionaire. The old villain seems to take 
a perverse pleasure in putting people under obligations to him. 
But even he, imless he were an intimate friend of Lord Hilton's, 
or at all events a man whose character was known to be a guar- 
antee of what he thought of other people's, could not have led 
him to speak in that kind and flattering way of me.' — * What I hear 
of you personally from those who are in a position to form an 
estimate of your character, convinces me that I may safely intrust 
my child's happiness to your keeping,' was the passage of which 
Maurice was thinking. — * Could it be your aunts, Margery ? No, 
they were always kind and civil to me, but — they would never 
think me good enough for you. Miss Beast ? No. Lord Hilton 
wouldn't trust her. Darling, we must go together to tell Miss 
Beast, in strictest secrecy, of our engagement. Lord Wotton ? 
Ah ! I 've hit it now.' 

* But papa scarcely knows Lord Wotton, Maurice. I should 
not go to Newcourt except as the aunts' niece — Oh ! * she cried 
suddenly, turning crimson and then stopping short at a look from 
Grace, who chose that moment to rise from the table. 

* What is the matter ? ' Maurice asked. 

* Nothing, nothing. I suddenly remembered something,' she 
replied ; but in the hall she wound her arm round Grace and 
whispered, * I know now, darling, I know all.' 

'Say nothing, Margery,' she returned. * Make no more guesses; 
it is not fair.' 

Three happier people had seldom passed a happier evening than 
that which flew on golden wings in the faded drawing-room, so 
swiftly, that when the clock on the stairs struck twelve, there was 
a suspicion that the blissful human atmosphere might have 
quickened its metal pulse and stolen at least two hours from them. 
Favourite songs were sung, Margery's violin, Grace's harp and 
Maurice's guitar accompanied the voices. Then Maurice took 
the concertina, and shook music from it with one hand and 
pressed melody from it with two, standing before them with the 
graceful motions the instrument exacted, that so well set off" his 
tall, elastic figure, while Margery, with roseate cheek pressed to 
Grace's arm, looked and listened and loved him more and more 
every minute. 

There was much to discuss and plan when the music ended 
and the betrothed pair sat one on each side of Grace on the sofa 
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by the fire ; when and where the wedding was to be, the possibility 
of Lord Hilton's coming home in time to be present, and of Mark 
being his father's substitute to give the bride away, of the house 
they were to live in and its plenishing, and of wonder as to the 
aunts' opinion on all these subjects. 

Suddenly, without any apparent cause, a gush of hot tears fell 
from Grace's eyes upon the two young hands clasped on her lap 
in one of hers. 

* It is nothing,' she said in response to their questions, ' nothing 
at all. Only I am so happy to-night. It is as if I had gone back 
to the time before the troubles, and they were all alive again ; 
Father and Mother and little Laura and dear old Grannie and — 
Jack Dorrien. When one is most happy the sadness of life 
rushes in like a flood. That is what growing old means.' 

But she was thinking of many other things, and particularly of 
poor Pippin and his song — 

' Far, far in fairyland 
A fairy I was bom * 



CHAPTER XIII 

* So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 
And merrily sped the years.' 

The young pair had been married over a year. Bertram had 
neither been required nor persuaded to give up his profession. 
Lord Hilton had returned to England only for a flying visit, but 
he was expected home for a long time in the autumn. How 
often he had been expected home in the autumn, Grace re- 
membered, on one hot August day, when sitting at Mursell's 
bedside. 

* Always in the autumn, Mursie dear,' she said. * It is autumn 
now with me ; then it was spring. How one suffers when one 
is young ; and afterwards how different things seem. Life has 
tired me.' 

'Nay, dearie, not life, but sorrow of heart — sore sorrow and 
grief, it is, that has wearied ye before your time. But the sorrow 
has passed ; the world's care is vain, dearie ; all 's bright now ; 
ye '11 be growing yoong again, Missie darling ; and after all, ye '11 
be a ladyship.' 

*I should like to see Hardwin once more,' she continued 
musingly, *and fancy it all over again. That morning in the 
linden-walk; dear Grannie and Pippin and Reggie and poor 
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Amy — I should like to remember them all again. That ride on 
Diana ; the birthday and the ball. And poor Brinson ! I was 
hard on him. I trust he is at peace.' 

Maurice looked in at the Old House in the afternoon, and 
found his dear lady under the walnut-tree shade. Margery was 
spending an afternoon at the Grange; she would come in on 
her way home. * The boy,* that unparallelled gem of infancy, 
was, of course, with her. Grace could look forward to the 
priceless privilege of seeing him before night. 

* He really isn't altogether a bad little chap,' Maurice said, with 
the gravity of slowly reasoned conviction just attained, Ms he?' 

'Considering all things,' she corroborated. * Never was his 
equal at squalling.' 

* And kicking,' the proud father added. * Trust him to make 
his way in the world, young rascal.' 

* Dear Maurice, I love you most when you make the biggest 
fool of yourself over that wretched infant,' she said with a 
tender smile. * Poor dear, your emotions were so starved and 
crushed in your bleak, wintry childhood and youth.' 

* No doubt I am an infernal ass, darling. But the creature is 
absolutely and entirely mine and Margery's. I never had any 
belongings before at all, not even a cat or a dog. And I 'm a 
soft-hearted chap. Margery says it 's one of my most engaging 
vices. Look at the gold in the leaves. Fairy-tales always 
flutter about those leaves. I should like that brat of ours to 
hear fairy-tales under the same green roof. How many fairy- 
tales. But the fairiest of all was acted here. Oh ! that day 
when I found her and Mossy Besson having tea with you. And 
that day when she waited — ^jealous little thing — while I sang 
Ave Maria, The day when we said good-bye. It took two 
hours to say it ; she cried, the leaves rustled, and the sunshine 
faded. And the talks with you, dear, and the music. And the 
scoldings you gave me. The day I brought the boy. Those 
first days after the honeymoon. A fairy-haunted place ! ' 

* I too have had much happiness here,' Grace added. * Dear 
mother was more restful here than elsewhere. Even in early 
days, when things seemed so dark, there was much happiness. 
Those first walnuts I gathered for Mursie ; the dawns and dews ; 
little Laurie, brighter and better and sitting out with us ; Miss 
Attwood and Miss Tattwood — I showed you their graves; 
pleasant chats with Wotton, and Chip, and Captain Besson. 
And you, dearest, when you came, what sunshine ! And sweet 
Margie; and now the babe. But you before all, Maurice. I 
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love the Old House. I should not likn it io tm mIIk^M m 
changed. My spirit surely will (:lirt|< dhoul It whut I nmi ^MMii: 

But that is ' She fell into a tp.vnin, MttUH<n, ImmIiIM|^ 

earnestly at her face, that was in t^ronin fo lilni, knew llml lilii 
bodily presence was forgotten, and ftaw lliwl iUt* [mWni litf Imil 
observed on coming in had K^catly Inrr«^ttt»ri1, mUm Uml h«» 
movements, usually so alert and wril ImlHtimi, w»<tt< iMMUdhli 
and her posture reclining. *Wa» she tinwrll, nt i/nly M(MM*-tj*»iil 
by the heat ?' he asked. -*Should ho fetch hnr iiiw, tn mill, o» 
wine? Of course he would; he wanted ncmirlhlni^ hlMi*jp|f,' 

It was pleasant to be waited on and pcttrd, to hnv^ riii^hlMiiii 
brought and arranged, and to recall the flittht^ in mt] Uii NMil 
service of a seven years' boy, and a younger rfmn with \Utt unmim 
eyes and heart. 

'Maurice,' she said presently, 'would you not llko to he ft flt»h 
man, a large landowner, and found a family, and all timt, for lh»( 
boy's sake?' 

*But I am rich,' he replied, with the utmost simpllc lly | 'fthil 
how could I practise if I were a large landowner and nil thttlf 
And as for Dorrien, I don't want the rascal to bo too wnll offj 
family pride with the bar sinister seems out of plnco. CVrlttlnly 
he is a peer's grandson, but of a new peerage, and by tho Mplndic 
side. He must make his own way.' 

She asked him to think of it as a possibility, and romcmbcr 
what impossibilities had already occurred in that onclmntcd 
place. But he held to his first opinion. 

*And now, Maurice,' she said, *I want you to trust me, and 
to forgive me for anything that may seem hereafter lack of 
confidence in you.' 

He covered his face with his hands. 

'You are ill,' he faltered presently in a faint voice. 

She admitted it. 'But I may live for years,' she added. 

A long silence followed. 'Lord Hilton will be in England 
on Monday,' she said presently, giving him a telegram to that 
effect. He knew what it meant; he had long known what his 
father-in-law had been to her, knew that a correspondence had 
begun between them about the time of his marriage, divining 
well that she had urged and induced Margery's father to give 
his consent to the match. He was aware, though it was not 
openly spoken of, that these long-parted lovers were to spend 
the remainder of their lives together. A year ago Mark Hilton 
had been on the point of sailing for England, when, an outbreak 
upon the Indian frontier calling for prompt imperial chastise- 
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ment, he had been sent with a too small force to subdue the 
hostile tribes. This had taken longer than authorities cal- 
culated ; and, upon its successful termination, troubles in Africa 
demanded precisely such qualities as Hilton of Khayala was 
known to possess. That business ended, prolonged fatigue, 
mental strain and hardship, in bad climates resulted in illness, 
from which he was now recovering in a Swiss mountain village. 
He was to have arrived in England in September ; it was now 
mid-August, and he had been telegraphed for. Maurice knew 
what that meant. 

It soon became known that Miss Dorrien was ill. She did 
not keep her bed, but appeared to be languid and suffering, 
nothing more. Illness had rarely touched her, never since 
childhood; her life had been active; its sudden passiveness 
was startling. Mrs. Saunders whispered it to Chip, Chip to 
Barnes, Mrs. Chip to the village. Old Mr. Cartmel was daily at 
the Old House, bringing Ralph or Jim with him. Maurice was 
there more than once a day. Friends of all ages and degrees 
clustered from morning till night about the back-door, noiseless 
and concerned, asking news and noiselessly going away ; leaving 
gifts to express sympathy. One brought a jar of honey, one 
fruit, another bunches of lavender, many infallible remedies for 
every known malady. The number and variety of friends was 
surprising, not only from Barling, but from sequestered hamlets 
and cottages for miles round. She had listened to their sorrows 
and given sympathy and advice, of material aid little. 

She lay still in unutterable peace all day long ; singing in her 
heart a perpetual joyous refrain, * He is coming ; he is coming ; 
at last, at last ! ' 

How slowly the clock ticked out the languid minutes of that 
expectant Sunday, how deliberately it paused to whirr out its 
warning before the slow and solemn strokes that told the sunny 
hours. Illness was most repugnant to her ; she had almost a 
man's impatience of it; physical pain had never been her 
portion ; age seemed intolerable ; she had patience for all but 
these two ills. Death had been a spectral horror to her bright, 
warm-blooded youth and rich vitality. *The last enemy' she 
had truly felt it, even in the dark days of later life. Action 
and life, in floods and torrents, she craved and exulted in; 
plunge of breakers upon rock and shore ; boom of in-rushing 
rollers, toppling before they surged in upon rising tides; roar 
of tempests, raging of fierce winds — these wilder aspects of 
nature accorded best with the strong throbbing of her pulses ; 
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the one dread thing was extinction, or the virtual extinction of 
inaction. The hope of immortality was not enough to conquer 
this instinctive horror of dissolution, until these last days, when 
all that dread fell away, and death appeared smiling and genial 
as an expected friend met upon the road home, and passing 
away from life's earthly phase seemed sweet and natural as the 
unclosing of rose-petals. Things move ; nothing is still j so she 
told Maurice on Sunday evening, with many other things that 
he liked to remember afterwards. Not that death, even now, 
occupied more than a fleeting moment in her thoughts. 

Exquisite night, long, wakeful, happy, with sweet anticipation 
of blissful morning ; never had she passed a night so sweet in 
the Old House; it was like Maurice's childish nights there, 
when the clock's slow ticking had been as the blissful echo to 
his own rapturous heart-throbs, and it had not been possible to 
sleep for pure joy of heart. * Coming, coming,' the steady tick- 
tock said to her. * At last, at last ! ' Mark's latest letter was 
under her pillow ; she had the words by heart, but liked the 
assurance of its reality. She knew exactly where he was, at 
each stage of his journey by land or by sea ; she was prepared 
by portraits for the marks of over thirty years on the loved face. 

Margery was stationed at the window on that glad Monday 
when the time drew near, to watch and report, like Sister Anne 
on the tower ; it was the window of Mrs. Dorrien's daily, fruit- 
less watches there for the faces that were to appear no more. 

' At last 1' 

Margery rose and proclaimed him in sight; approaching 
wheels became audible ; Grace, reclining on the sofa with her 
face towards the doorway, in which she had so often pictured 
the apparition of that erect figure, turned white and sick ; her 
head drooped helpless to one side. Maurice, watching her, put 
a restorative to her lips with a trembling hand ; the soft shining 
eyes opened again, the colour returned. Margery had left the 
room, and stood at the street door, where a carriage stopped ; 
they heard some one spring out ; Grace asked Maurice to raise 
her to a sitting posture. She was quite calm now ; yet the quick, 
firm tread of a man's step through the house and hall, and up 
the sounding oak stairs, seemed interminably protracted before 
the great English captain's strong figure filled the doorway, and 
the thirty years' waiting and hoping and longing were at an end 
for ever. 

The first flash of the dark eyes recognised the face of the 
young lover with the haloed hair, in that tall soldierly man with 
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grey hair, spare frame, level glance, and commanding presence, 
while his keen blue eyes, softening as they gazed, at once knew 
in the splendidly moulded form, radiant face, and dark eyes, 
in whose depths an eternity of purest passion glowed, the sweet 
bloom, the slender grace, the innocent candour, of the lovely 
girl who had been his youth's desire and his life's romance. 

The deep man's voice chimed with the woman's pure round 
notes; Grace knew that Mark, the real living Mark, and no other, 
stood there. He saw the outstretched hands, the unutterable 
love of a life in the rapidly paling face ; a sunbeam piercing a 
cloud shot through the open window, burnt on a filigree cross 
of gold visible at her throat, where the dress had been unfastened 
for ease of breathing, flamed in the jewels of the gold treasure 
cup and died in the harp-strings, one of which snapped with a 
dull wail : but, though he paused no moment, though his step 
was rapid across the room, he was but just in time to see the 
lustrous eyes darken, their light absorbed in his, and to receive 
the last happy sigh of the passing soul, as Maurice resigned the 
lifeless form to the arms of this long-expected lover. 

' What if heaven be that, fair and strong. 
At life's best, with our eyes upturned 
Whither life's flower is first discerned. 
We, fixed so, ever should so abide ? ' 
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EPILOGUE 

On one of those clouded autumnal days when everything seems 
unreal, they laid her to rest. The dark sea spread inimitably to the . 
sky, where horizon fled beyond horizon, as isles of light gleamed 
out and faded, farther and ever farther from shore. All winds 
were still; breathless woods seemed to dream of things that 
could never be spoken; clouds hung in majestic shapes amid 
splendour of interspaced gold ; glamour of purple haze lay upon 
hill and dale and half-harvested field ; now and then ruddy 
sunbursts drew unexpected colour from shining corn-field, dark 
woodland and village roof, else all was solemn in gorgeous gloom. 
Every house in Barling street had close-drawn blinds, a subdued 
hum in the quiet place proclaimed it fuller than people 
could remember it. The simple bier, covered by a plain lilac 
pall, was borne by six friends, amongst whom were Chip and 
Barnes. Three mourners followed ; Lord Wotton, the nearest 
relation. Lord Hilton, and, dazed with grief and scarcely con- 
scious, Maurice Bertram. 

But all Barling, old Mr. Cartmel and both his sons, Cap- 
tain Besson and people of various degrees for miles round, 
flocked in and followed. Also strangers, whom Barling 
people afterwards knew to be Mr. Dolliver and Mr. Bradley, 
other solicitors, representative of the Harbordtown firm, the 
steward of the Hard win estates, stewards of other estates, repre- 
sentatives of mining officials, deputations from philanthropic 
societies, the physician of St. Ann's Homes, many clergymen, 
notably the incumbent of the beautiful new church at Sandy- 
knowe, which was now known to have been the gift of 
Grace Dorrien. Masses of flowers and floral devices, from 
tenantry on various estates, from the servants at Hardwin, from 
asylums and institutions, besides an infinite number from 
cottagers and other neighbours, poured in and embarrassed 
those who arranged this home -going from the Old House, 
The fine peal of bells lately hung in Barling tower rang mufiied 
in honour of their giver ; the new organ boomed and lamented 
above her silent presence. 

863 
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After they had left her in her plain, earth bed by her mother's 
side, people stood about, and met in each other's houses, talking 
quietly over the great wealth and splendid munificence of her 
whose charity and industry and self-denying life they had long 
known and prized. In the fulness of hearts, strange tales were 
related of troubles told and sympathy and counsel given at the 
Old House, one tale calling forth another and yet another. 

An obituary notice, of which Mr. Dolliver had the secret, 
appeared the day after the death, and soon ran through the 
press, so that it speedily became known that the Grace Harbord 
Dorrien, who had just yielded her breath in the Old House at 
Barling, was the owner of the great Harbord property, the 
anonymous giver of many splendid things, and supporter of 
many noble charities. Then Mr. Cartmel divined the source of 
his own little fortune, and Chip knew who gave him his pony. 

But Maurice Bertram was too much overcome by grief to think 
of those things ; the great uninvited concourse of people at the 
burial seemed to him but a part of the strangeness of a ruined 
world. 

The Old House emptied of its treasure ; how impossible, how 
ghostly it seemed, when he returned to it, wondering why he 
returned. Trees and flowers, walls and windows, all seemed 
asking mutely for the lost presence that had lent them life and 
charm. A house so vacated has the solemn pathos of the newly 
dead body, still so eloquent of its late tenant. 

Something was said about a will, when the mourners were 
again beneath that loved roof, whereat he turned away, as from 
sacrilege, and went into the garden, instinctively seeking the 
walnut-trees, which to-day had no rustling of fairy tales in 
their boughs, but stood mute and statue still, like guards by a 
royal bier. 

Here he sat, as only a week ago with her, and all his grief and 
love gathered and surged up, as in great storms the whole sea 
seems to gather in one vast, billowy wall, and crushed heavily 
upon him, soul and body, crushing and tearing and sweeping all 
away in one confused roar of surf and shingle. Bending forward, 
his face in his hands, his arms on his knees, he groaned through 
set teeth in travail of soul, and shuddered in bodily pangs, with 
loosening joints and cramped sinews. All sweet memories of 
that joy-haunted spot were so many wrenching pangs of anguish 
in the fresh poignancy of this half-realised loss. 

It seemed a long time, and then he felt a strong hand laid 
firmly on his shoulder, and looked up into the face of Mark Hilton. 
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'Come, Maurice,' he said, * rouse yourself; play the man. 
You have given way long enough.' 

Maurice looked up with mute pain in his dry, dimmed eyes, 
his mouth still quivering and his teeth set hard, to meet a com- 
manding but kind gaze ; and a gush of love and trust sprang up 
in his heart. 

* Death often unites more closely than life,' Mark Hilton said ; 
* the bar of flesh broken, souls draw nearer together.' 

* There was no one like her. You don't know what she was,' 
he sighed. 

* I was not so lucky. From the hour when first I saw her, a 
lovely and fascinating girl, she has been more than all the world 
to me ; never a day without thought of her — till we meet again,' 
he added in another tone. 

Maurice, still gazing, half-awed by the still flame in the eyes 
and strong thrill in the voice, saw in the erect, well-carried 
figure that stood before him, full of latent strength and alive in 
every fibre, a renowned soldier, the weapon of a mighty empire, 
a national idol, a popular hero, adorned with hard-won honours, 
titles, and successes, and Grace Dorrien^s lover and beloved. He 
remembered all her kindness, her love and companionship to 
himself with gratitude, wonder, and love unutterable. 

* You were very dear to her,' Mark Hilton added. 

When they came to the door beneath the sundial, Mark 
Hilton turned, again laid his hand on Bertram's shoulder, and 
said in a softened, moved voice — 

* You were very dear to her. You made the happiness of her 
later life.' 

Bertram wrung the oflered hand, and went in with new-born 
joy in his heart. He was nearer than ever to her now. And 
yet he wondered that Mark Hilton could bear the snatching 
away of the proffered cup ; Mark wondered even more. 

They found Mr. Dolliver seated in the hall with Margery and 
Lord Wotton, a large parchment roll was on the table before him. 

* It is a long will,' he said, * one of the longest we ever drew 
up. I do not, therefore, propose to read it. A copy that you 
may peruse at leisure is here before me, at your service. The 
circumstances are unusual ; it has occurred to me that it would 
be well, while we are together, to give some idea of the disposi- 
tion of Miss Dorrien's property informally, without loss of time. 
You are attached to the Old House, Dr. Bertram. You will not 
regret that it, with everything it contains, except certain parcels 
and papers specified, is bequeathed to you.' 
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* What ? ' cried Bertram. * Mr. Dolliver, you surely mistake. 
This house is Lord Wotton's property.' 

* Was,' the latter corrected. * There is no entail; I gave it to 
my cousin knowing it was to pass to you.' 

*Also,' continued Mr. Dolliver, * the adjacent farm, known as 
the Old House Farm, with all stock, crops, etc., also share in 
the mines, also her place by Mursell. Lord Wotton is already 
aware that Hardwin Hall and its lands and half the Harbordtown 
property come to him. St. Aubyn's, and the extensive lands 
adjoining it, with half the other moiety of the Harbordtown 
property, and Sir Geoffrey Harbord's house in Eaton Place, 
go to Lord Hilton.' 

* Surely, Mr. Dolliver, you are in error,' cried Lord Hilton, 
starting up in amazement. * I knew that Miss Dorrien at her 
mothePs death had inherited property that she did not care to 
enjoy, and that she proposed settling upon my son-in-law, Dr. 
Bertram, but ' 

* Her property is magnificent. She was probably the greatest 
heiress in the three kingdoms,' Mr. Dolliver replied, dwelling 
upon words expressive of wealth with melancholy enjoyment. 
*The burden of her colossal fortune oppressed her, almost 
crushed her. Dear Miss Dorrien has often spoken of her 
immense responsibilities. I knew her as a little child. She 

was the most unworldly, the most ' The old man's voice 

failed him, he concealed his emotion in a fit of coughing. 
* Mrs. Bertram,' he said, turning to Margery, * receives certain 
jewels, valueless personal things, and fifteen thousand pounds.' 

Margery was greatly touched ; the valueless personal things, 
the Old House and Mursell, were the most precious of all Grace's 
treasures. Mr. Dolliver, observing that the remainder of the 
property was portioned out in legacies to many friends, includ- 
ing Captain Besson, and innumerable bequests to hospitals and 
other institutions, and that a small estate went to Raymond 
Garenne, took his leave. 

The others clung to the Old House, as if held by the spell of 
the vanished presence. Each told the other something fresh of 
her who drew them together. Bertram spoke least. He was 
touched and gladdened beyond measure, both by his dear lady's 
kindness in this priceless bequest of the home so marked by 
her mind and heart, and the delight of having it and the right 
to renew her memory with Mursell. Wotton related the circum- 
stances of Grace Dorrien's unexpected inheritance; her bitter 
grief that her mother could never enjoy the wealth to which she 
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was born ; the severe poverty in which the mother and daughter 
lived during those long years, and their silence upon the subject. 
Later on, Mark Hilton knew the history, as no one else could, 
through her diary, bequeathed to him together with his own 
letters and the packet of cuttings that traced his promotions and 
honours from a simple captain of engineers till now. 

* I shall change nothing,' Maurice said. * I would rather have 
the Old House, with its silent witness to her life and thoughts 
and all its associations with her, than the whole world and all 
the glory of it besides.' 

Whenever Maurice and Margery and Mark Hilton — who 
knew every room in the house and every place about it by 
description long and long ago — went to the Old House, they 
renewed their youth and love and held silent converse with the 
brave and loving and joyous spirit of her who for so many years 
had suffered and struggled, endured and conquered, and made 
it a sweet home and centre of love, comfort, and charm. 

And if life became difficult and duty harsh, to three people 
it was always stimulating — yet calming — to climb the garden 
slope to the down, and listen to the breeze in the beech 
boughs, whether it wailed winter in shivering red leaves, or sang 
summer in fresh green. 
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VOICES IN THE NIGHT 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price ds. 

The Spectator.— •* We have read Mrs. Steel's new novel with great 
interest and admiration. The threatened outbreak of the plague in a great 
Indian city furnishes her with admirable scope for the display of her intimate 
and peculiar knowledge of bazaar life. ' 

The Times.— * It is the native mind which Mrs. Steel shows us as no 
other writer has done. She sketches in the native scenes with intimate 
detail, with ease in obtaining her effects.' 

Black and White. — 'Mrs. Steel works on a crowded canvas, yet every 
figure stands out distinctly. Voices in the Night is a book to be read 
carefully. It is a book to be kept and to be read more than once. It is a 
novel of the best kind, and deserves the attention of the readers who find 
nothing praiseworthy in the effusions of the popular successes.' 

The Daily Mail. — 'Of Indian stories there are plenty and to spare, but 
no one, save Mr. Kipling, takes us far beneath the surface, and Mrs. Steel 
probes even deeper than he.' 



ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Spectator. — *We have read Mrs. Steel's book with ever-increasing 
surprise and admiration — surprise at her insight into people with whom 
she can scarcely have been intimate, admiration for the genius which has 
enabled her to realise that wonderful welter of the East and West, which 
Delhi must have presented just before the Mutiny. There is many an officer 
who would give his sword to write military history as Mrs. Steel has written 
the history of the rising, the siege, and the storm. It is the most wonderful 
picture. We know tha^ none who lived through the Mutiny will lay the book 
down without a gasp oiadmiration, and believe that the same emotion will be 
felt by thousands to whom the scenes depicted are but lurid phantasmagoria.' 

The Saturday Review. — *Many novelists and spinners of tales have 
made use of the Indian Mutiny, but Mrs. Steel leaves them all a long way 
behind. On the Face of the Waters is the best novel of the Great Mutiny, 
and we are not likely to see its rival in our time.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — *A picture, glowing with colour, of the most 
momentous and dramatic events m all our Empire's later history. We have 
read many stories having for their setting the lurid background of the Indian 
Mutiny, but none that for fidelity to fact, for vivacity of imagination, for 
masterly breadth of treatment, comes within half a dozen places of this. * 
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IN THE PERMANENT WAY 

Bv FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Spectator. — 'While her only rival in this field of fiction is Mr. 
Kipling, her work is marked by an even subtler appreciation of the Orientad 
standpoint — ^both ethical and religious — ^a more exhaustive acquaintance with 
native life in its domestic and indoor aspects, and a deeper sense of the moral 
responsibilities attaching to our rule in the East. The book is profoundly 
interesting from beginning to end. ' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'A volume of charming stories and of stories 
possessing something more than mere charm. Stories made rich with beauty 
and colour, strong with the strength of truth, and pathetic with the intimate 
pathos which grows only from the heart. All the mystery and the frankness, 
the simplicity and the complexity of Indian life are here in a glowing setting of 
brilliant Oriental hues. A book to read and a book to buy. A book which 
no one but Mrs. Steel could have given us, a book which all persons of leisure 
should read, and for which all persons of taste will be grateful. ' 

FROM THE FIVE RIVERS 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In Ofu Volume^ price 6s, 

The Times. — *Mrs. Steel has evidently been brought into close contact 
with the domestic life of all classes, Hindu and Mahommedan, in city and 
village, and has steeped herself in their customs and superstitions. . . . Mrs. 
Steel's book is of exceptional merit and freshness.' 

The Athenaeum. — ' They possess this great merit, that they reflect the 
habits, modes of life, and ideas of the middle and lower classes of the popula- 
tion of Northern India better than do systematic and more pretentious works.' 

The Globe. — * She puts before us the natives of our Empire in the East as 
they live and move and speak, with their pitiful superstitions, their strange 
fiincies, their melancholy ignorance of what poses with us for knowledge and 
civilisation, their doubt of the new ways, the new laws, the new people. 
" Shah Sujah's Mouse," the gem of the collection — a touching tale of un- 
reasoning fidelity towards an English '* Sinny Baba *' is a tiny bit of perfect 
writing.' 

THE POTTER'S THUMB 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Globe. — 'This is a brilliant story — a story that fascinates, tingling 
with life, steeped in sympathy with all that is best and saddest.' 

The Manoiester Guardian. — 'The impression left upon one after reading 
TAe Potter^ s Thumb is that a new literary artist, of very great and unusual 
gifts, has arisen. . . . In short, Mrs. Steel must be congratulated upon having 
achieved a very genuine and amply deserved success.' 

The Scotsman. — * It is a capital story, full of variety and movement, which 
brings with great vividness before the reader one ot the phases of Anglo- 
Indian life. Mrs. Steel writes forcibly and sympathetically, and much of the 
charm of the picture which she draws lies in the force with which she brings 
out the contrast between the Asiatic and European world. The Potter's 
Thumb is very good reading, with its mingling of the tragedy and comedy of 
life. li% tyiX y/omzn par excellence , , . is a finished study.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



RED ROWANS 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volumty pria 6x. 

The Daily Chronicle.--' Judge it by what canons of criticism you will 
the book is a work of art. . . . The story is simple enough, but it is as 
lifelike as anything in modern fiction. The i)eople s))f ak anu act as pet^ple 
do act and speak. There is not a false note throughout. Mrs, Steel draws 
children as none but a master-hand can draw. ' 

The Westminster Gazette.— 'Far and away above the aN'erage of novels, 
and one of those books which no reader should miss.' 

The Daily News. — ' The book is written with distinction. It is moving, 
picturesque, the character drawing is sensitive and strong.* 

Blade and White. — 'It reveals keen sympathy with nature and clever 
portraiture, and it possesses many passages both humorous and pathetic. * 

THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ prict 6j. 

The Academy. — 'Nothing here ought to be neglected, for there is in 
most places something profitable for not too obtrusive exhortation, and 
almost everywhere sometning for enioyment.' 

The Glasgow Herald. — 'A clever book which should tend to widen 
Mrs. Steel's circle amone the reading public* 

The Scotsman. — 'They have a rlcn imaginative colour always.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' Much sympathy with humanity however 
dark the skin, and a delicate touch in narrative, raise Mrs. F. A. SteePH 
Indian Stories into a high rank. There is a ^mthos in them not common 
among Anglo-Indian story-tellers.' 

MISS STUARPS LEGACY 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6x. 

The Saturday Review.— 'It throbs with the vigour of real creative 
power.* 

The Spectator. — ' It is remarkably clever ; it is written in a style which 
has ease, dignity, grace, and quick responsiveness to the demands of the 
theme ; it has passages of arresting power and fine reticent pathos \ and it 
displays a quick eye for character and a power of depicting it with both 
force and sublety. ' 

The Westminster Gazette.— 'A most faithful, vivid impression of 
Indian life.' 

The Daily Telegraph.—' A singularly powerful and fascinating story.' 
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BOWERY TALES 

(Qeorge'8 Mother, and Maggie). 

By STEPHEN CRANE 

In One Volume^ price 6y. 

PICTURES OF WAR 

(The Red Badge of Courage, and The Little Regiment). 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Saturday Review. — * Mr. Crane is nothing if not vivid and exhilarat- 
ing; ; he carries his reader away with the rush and glitter of his epithets and 
pictures.* 

The Critic. — * Mr. Crane has original qualities that give distinction to his 
work. His sentiment is noble and intense, free from any sickly taint, and 
there is poetry in his sense of beauty in nature and in the unfolding of heroic 
events.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * Another reading in no wise lessens the vividness 
of the astonishing work. ' 

Truth. — 'The pictures themselves are certainly wonderful. ... So fine 
a book as Mr. Stephen Crane's Pictures of War is not to be judged 
pedanticall]^.' 

The Dally Graphic. — * ... A second reading leaves one with no w^hit 
diminished opinion of their extraordinary power. Stories they are not really, 
but as vivid war pictures they have scarcely been equalled. . . . One cannot 
recall any book which conveys to the outsider more clearly what war means 
to the fighters than this collection of brilliant pictures.' 

The Standard. — ' There is no need to dwell on the stories themselves, 
since they have already made for their author, by their strength, passion, 
and insight, a thoroughly deserved reputation.' 

THE OPEN BOAT 

By STEPHEN CRANE 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Spectator. — * Mr. Stephen Crane grows, and this is no small thing to 
say of a writer who sprang full armed on the public with his first book. . . . 
He has never done anything finer than this truly wonderful picture of four 
men battling for their lives.' 

The Saturday Review. — * . . . The most artistic thing Mr. Crane has 
yet accomplished. ' 

The St. James's Gazette. — * Each tale is the concise, clear, vivid record 
of one sensational impression. Facts, epithets, or colours are given to the 
reader with a rigorousness of selection, an artfulness of restraint, that achieves 
an absolute clearness in the resulting imaginative vision. Mr. Crane has a 
personal touch of artistry that is refreshing.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



ACTIVE SERVICE 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume^ price ds. 

The Athenaeum. — ' The characters are admirably sketched and sustained. 
There is tenderness ; there is brilliancy ; there is real insight into the 
minds and ways of women and of men.' 

The Spectator — ' Mr. Crane's plot is ingenious and entertaining, and 
the characterisation full of those unexpected strokes in which he excels.' 

The Academy. — *The book is full of those feats of description for which 
the author is famous. Mr. Crane can handle the epithet with surprising, 
almost miraculous dexterity. Active Service quite deserves to be called a 
remarkable book.' 

The Scotsman. — 'The most important feature of the story is the genius 
of the author, whose strength both in narrative and in description has never 
been more effective than in this novel. He carries everything before 
him. He has wit ; he has humour ; he has intellect ; above all, he has 
lightning-like vividness of imagination. He charms his reader. * 

THE THIRD VIOLET 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume^ price ds. 
The Athenasum. — * In his present book, Mr. Crane is more the rival of 
Mr. Henry James than of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But he is intensely American, 
which can hardly be said of Mr. Henry James, and it is possible that if he 
continues in his present line of writing, he may be the author who will intro- 
duce the United States to the ordinary English world. We have never come 
across a book that brought certain sections of American society so perfectly 
before the reader as does The Third Violet^ which introduces us to a farming 
family, to the boarders at a summer hotel, and to the young artists of New 
York. The picture is an extremely pleasant one, and its truth appeab to the 
English reader, so that the effect of the book is to draw him nearer to his 
American cousins. The Third Violet incidentally contains the best dog we 
have come across in modem fiction. Mr. Crane's dialogue is excellent, and 
it is dialogue of a type for which neither The Red Badge of Courage nor his 
later books had prepared us.' 

AFRICAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENT 

By a. J. DAWSON 
In One Volume^ price 6x. 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — ' His stories have the special attraction of 
stories of a country by a man who has knowledge of it and is under its fascina- 
tion ; and are good stories into the bargain. He has a pretty humour, and 
the gift of telling a story well, and special knowledge to work upon ; the 
result is an entertaining book.' 

The Glasgow Herald.— * His sketches reproduce in a strong and realistic 
fashion the brilliant sunshine, sombre shadows and vivid colouring of the 
North African scenery, both physical and social.' 

The Scotsman. — ' The stories are all invented and written with that glow 
of imagination which seems to come of Eastern sunshine. . . . They are besides 
novel and readable in no ordinary degree, and they make a book which will 
not fail to interest every one who takes it up.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bbdsokd Strbbt, W.C. 




THE CHRISTIAN 

By hall CAINE 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

Mr. Gladstone writes : — ' I cannot but regard with warm respect and 
admiration the conduct of one holding your position as an admired and 
accepted novelist who stakes himself, so to speak, on so bold a protestation 
on behalf of the things which are unseen as against those which are seen, and 
are so terribly effective in chaining us down to the level of our earthly 
existence.' 

Dean Farrar. — * After all deductions and all qualifications, it seems to 
me that The Christian is of much more serious import and of much more 
permanent value than the immense majority of novels. It is a book which 
makes us think.' 

The Sketch. — *It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. 
Caine's bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest 
of all gifts, genius.' 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle. — 'Establishes Mr. Caine's position 
once for all as the greatest emotional force in contemporary fiction. A great 
effort, splendid in emotion and vitality, a noble inspiration carried to noble 
issues — ^an honour to Mr. Hall Caine and to EJiglish fiction. ' 

The Standard. — ' The book has humour, it has pathos, it is full of colour 
and movement. It abounds in passages of terse, bold, animated descriptions. 
. . . There is, above all, the fascination of a skilful narrative.' 

The Speaker. — * It is a notable book, written in the heart's blood of the 
author, and palpitating with the passionate enthusiasm that has inspired it. 
A book that is good to read, and that cannot fail to produce an impression on 
its readers.' 

The Scotsman. — ' The tale will enthral the reader by its natural power 
and beauty. The spell it casts is instantaneous, but it also gathers strength 
from chapter to chapter, until we are swept irresistibly along by the impetuous 
current of passion and action. ' 

THE MANXMAN 

By hall caine 
In Ofie Volume^ price ds. 

The Times. — *With the exception of The Scapegoat ^ this is unquestion- 
ably the finest and most dramatic of Mr. Hall Caine's novels. . . . The 
Manxman goes very straight to the roots of human passion and emotion. It 
is a remarkable book, throbbing with human interest.' 

The QucCQ* — ' 1^ Manxman is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
books of the century. It will be read and re-read, and take its place in the 
literary inheritance of the English-speaking nations.' 

The St James's Gazette. — ' The Manxman is a contribution to litera- 
ture, and the most fastidious critic would give in exchange for it a wilderness 
of that deciduous trash which our publishers call fiction. ... It is not possible 
to part from The Manxman with anything but a warm tribute of approval.' — 
Edmund Gosse. 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.a 



THE BONDMAN 

By hall CAINE 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

Mr. Gladstone. — * The Bofidman is a work of which I recognise the 
freshness, vigour, and sustained interest, no less than its integrity of aim.' 

The Times. — *It is impossible to deny originality and rude power to this 
saga, impossible not to admire its forceful directness, and the colossal 
grandeur of its leading characters.' 

The Academy. — *The language of The Bondman is full of nervous, 
graphic, and poetical English ; its interest never flags, and its situations and 
descriptions are magnificent. It is a splendid novel. 

The Speaker.— 'This is the best book that Mr. Hall Caine has yet 
written, and it reaches a level to which fiction very rarely attains. . . . We 
are, in fact, so loth to let such good work be degraded by the title ■ of 
*' novel '' that we are almost tempt^ to consider its claim to rank as a prose 
epic. ' 

The Scotsman. — *• Mr. Hall Caine has in this work placed himself 
beyond the front rank of the novelists of the day. He has produced a story 
which, for the ingenuity of its plot, for its literary excellence, for its delinea- 
tions of human passions, and for its intensely powerful dramatic scenes, is 
distinctly ahead of all the fictional literature of our time, and fit to rank with 
the most powerful fictional writing of the past century.' 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

•By hall caine 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Times. — ' In our judgment it excels in dramatic force all the Author's 
previous efforts. For grace and touching pathos Naomi is a character which 
any romancist in the world might be proud to have created, and the tale of 
her parents' despair and hopes, and of her own development, confers upon 
The ScapegocU a distinction which is matchless of its kind.' 

The Guardian. — ' Mr. Hall Caine is undoubtedly master of a style which 
is peculiarly his own. He is in a way a Rembrandt among novelists.' 

The Athenaeum. — * It is a delightful story to read.' 

The Academy. — ' Israel ben Oliel is the third of a series of the most 
profoundly conceived characters in modem fiction.' 

The Saturday Review. — 'This is the best novel which Mr. Caine has 
yetproduced.* 

The Scotsman. — ' The new story will rank with Mr. Hall Caine's previous 
productions. Nay, it will in some respects rank above them. It will take 
its place by the side of the Hebrew histories in the Apocrypha. It is nobly 
and manfully written. It stirs the blood and kindles the imagination.' 

Truth. — *Mr. Hall Caine has been winning his way slowly, but surely, 
and securely I think also, to fame. You must by all means read ms 
absorbing Moorish romance. The Scapegoat,^ 
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THE PRINCESS SOPHIA 

By E. F. BENSON 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Athenaum.— ' There is brilliance, lightness of touch. The dialogue 
In neat and brisk, and the miniature Court and its courtiers are amusingly 
trcotrd.* 

Literature. — 'Told with verve and wit. If the novel is to amuse we 
cannot recommend a more agreeable companion than Mr. Benson's brilliant 
fricMKl Tht JVificess Sophia.* 

The World. — * The best of the book is undoubtedly the admirably conceived 
And HkilfuUy drawn character of Sophia herself — princess, gambler, and very 
woman. Mr. licnson has written nothing fresher or more graceful than the 
chapter which tells the story of her courtship. The art with which he 
prcMcrvcH his picture of the card-playing, betting, hard-riding-girl from any 
taint of vulgarity or sordidness is not easily over-praised.' 

The Westminster Gazette. — ' A gay and spirited performance, and the 
PrinccHH herself a clever picture. It is lively reading, and the characters 
bubble along in true Bensonian fashion.' 

MAMMON & CO. 

By E. F. BENSON 

In One Volume, price ds. 

The Spectator. — * A clever and interesting novel.' 

The Daily Telej^ph. — * Bright, piquant, and entertaining from beginning 
to end, full of humorous sayings and witty things spoken by men and women 
who arc merry and captivating. There is little to find fault with. It is a 
very clever, smart novel, wherein lies a little lesson and much entertainment.' 

The Pail Mall Gazette. — * Mr. Benson's new story is in his happier and 
clever style. Happily, also, the liveliness does not tire. The repartu and 
rattle of the * smart set * are the genuine thing, and his own pretty conceits 
and happy little audacities of turn are not too forced. One of the best things 
in the oook is the composite character of the promoter. Decidedly, he is 
a creation.' 

THE GADFLY 

By E. L. VOYNICH 
In Ofie Volume, price 6s. 

The Academy. — * A remarkable story, which readers who prefer flesh and 
blood and human emotions to sawdust and adventure should consider as some- 
thing of a godsend. It is more deeply interesting and rich in promise than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred novels.' 

The World. — *The author's name is unknown to us : if this be his first 
work of fiction, it makes a mark such as it is given very few to impress, for 
the strength and originality of the story are indisputable.' 

The St. James's Gazette. — * A very strikmgly original romance which 
will hold the attention of all who read it, and establish the author's reputation 
at once for first-rate dramatic ability and power of expression. No one who 
opens its pages can fail to be engrossed by the vivid and convincing manner 
in which each character plays his part and each incident follows the other. 
Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, as it is at times, we must avow it to be a 
work of real genius, which will hold its head high among the ruck of recent 
fiction. ' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strebt, W.C 



THE NAULAHKA 

A Tale of West and East 
By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER 

In One Volume^ prict 6x, 

The Athenaeum. — ' There is no one but Mr. Kipling who can make his 
readers taste and smell, as well as see and hear, the East ; and in this book 
(if we except the description of Tarvin*s adventures in the deserted city of 
Gunvaur, which is perhaps less clear-cut than usual) he has surely surpassed 
himself. In his faculty for getting inside the EUistem mind and lowing its 
queer workings, Mr. Kipling stands alone. 

The Academy. — *■ The Naulahka contains passages of great merit. 
There are descriptions scattered through its pages which no one but Mr. 
Kipling could have written. . . . Whoever reads this novel will find much of 
it hard to forget . . . and the story of the exodus from the hospital will rank 
among the best passages in modem fiction.* 

The Times. — 'A happy idea, well adapted to utilise the respective ex- 
perience of the joint authors. . . . An excellent storv. . . . The dramatic 
train of incident, the climax of which is certainly the interview between 
Sitabhai and Tarvin, the alternate crudeness and ferocity of the g[irl-<|ueen, the 
susceptibility of the full-blooded American, hardly kept in subjection by his 
alertness and keen eye to business, the anxious eunuch waiting in the distance 
with the horses, and fretting as the stars grow paler and paler, the cough of 
the tiger slinking home at the dawn after a fruitless night s hunt — the whole 
forms a scene not easily effaced from the memory.' 

ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE 

By EDGAR JEPSON and Captain D. BEAMES 

In One Volutne^ price 6j. 

The Spectator. — ' Of the wealth and interest and variety of the matter there 
can be no question. It might be called the Book of the Sepoy, for no writer, 
not even Mr. Kipling himself, has given us a deeper insight into the character 
of the Indian fighting man, or brought home to us more vividly the composite 
nature of our native regiments.' 

The Academy. — 'A good book, well done, dignified. Mr. Tepson and 
Captain Beames have been too sensible to attempt any rivalry of Mr. Kipling's 
treatment. They have chosen quieter methods, relying for effect chiefly upon 
the inherent strength of their subjects.' 

The Daily News. — * These very realistic and vivid stories show a know- 
ledge of India and our Indian argtiy as great as, or even greater than, that of 
Mr. Kipling himself. The picturesque native soldier has never been more 
fully described or more realistically painted than in the present volume. The 
book is packed full of good stuff, and deserves to be widely read.' 

The Outlook. — ' It b written in the Kipling manner, and tells in the old 
decisive way of the strange methods and customs of the military who keep our 
Indian Empire. The authors are particularly successful in their depiction of 
the native soldier, devoting their skill to Sikh and Pathan.* 

The Daily Teleg^ph. — * Tales of extreme interest, vivid, descriptive, 
and unique in originality and attractiveness.' 
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FOLLY CORNER 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 
In One Volume^ price 6x. 

The Daily Telegraph. — *Mrs. Henry Dudeney is to be much con- 
gratulated. Folly Corner is quite a delightful novel — a well-conceived story 
admirably told, in which the strong interest is sustained to the last page, and 
the characters, although depicted with remorseless truth, never lose their hold 
upon us. We have read of few heroines in contemporary fiction who have 
more powerfully excited our sympathy and interest. Side by side with a 
notable story, the authoress places little pictures of Nature, of farm-life and 
country sights and sounds. She has a power as precious as it is rare, of 
conveying a whole scene in a few well-chosen words. Her observation is 
acute, her word-painting well-nigh exquisite, so that her descriptions of the 
life at Folly Corner afford a keen and unusual pleasure. We come to the last 
page with a strong wish for more, and a lively and unsatisfied interest in the 
chief characters concerned. ' 

THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT 

WICKEN 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 
In One Volume^ price ds. 

Literature. — 'A notable book. It abounds in admirable passages, in 
little nature-pictures of cloud, of flower, of tree, so freshly observed as to stick 
pertinaciously in the memory. Mrs. Dudeney has the power of translating a 
feeling, an impression into a few vivid words, which faithfully transmit her 
experience to the mind of the reader, and this is a great art.* 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — *The force, insight, and art displayed in the 
presentment of the characters are to be remembered with thankfulness, and to 
be acknowledged with enthusiasm. It is a well-imagined, well-constructed, 
and well-balanced story. ' 

The Daily Mail. — *Mrs. Dudeney has long since given proof of unusual 
cleverness as a writer, and her new book will help substantially to build up 
her growing reputation. The story is as singular as its title, and as strong as 
straightforward, . . . The drama haunts and grips us. There is humour 
in it, too, excellent humour. The Maternity of Harriott Wicken is a story 
that has elemental human nature in every chapter, and, therefore, sinks deep 
in the mind.* 

The Daily News. — * It is impossible to deny the great power and pathos 
of the book.' 

PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET 

By ELLEN GLASGOW 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Literary World. — *The extraordinary sincerity of parts of the book, 
especially that dealing with Mariana's early married life, the photographic 
directness with which the privations, the monotony, the dismal want of all 
that makes marriage and motherhood beautiful, and of all that Mariana's 
colour-loving nature craved, is pictured, are quite out of the common.* 

London: WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 2i Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE LION AND THE UNICORN 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

Literature. — * Written with point, with eloquence when eloquence is 
needed, and with restraint ; above all, though there is plenty of **body " in 
them, they are light reading. The situations are fresh and worked' out with 
much cleverness, but the cleverness is not oppressive ; it is skilfully concealed. 
You would hardly desire a more agreeable companion.* 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — * Eight short stories, each df them written with 
a brilliance worthy of the author of Soldiers of Fortune^ and each a perfect 
piece of workmanship. Every one of them has a striking and original idea, 
clothed in the words and picturesque details of a man who knows the world. 
They are genuine literature. Each is intensely fresh and distinct, ingenious 
in conception, and with a meaning compounded of genuine stuflf. There is 
something in all of the stories, as well as immense cleverness in bringing 
it out.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — * Stories of real excellence, distinctive and 
interesting from every point of view.' 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 

In One Volume^ price ds. Illustrated, 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — * We heartily congratulate Mr. Davis on this 
story — it is one which it is a great delight to read and an imperative duty to 
praise.' 

The Athenaeum. — * The adventures and exciting incidents in the book are 
admirable ; the whole story of the revolution is most brilliantly told. This 
is really a great tale of adventure.* 

The Spectator. — * The fighting is described with a vividness and vigour 
worthy of Mr. Stephen Crane. The story is artistically told as well as highly 
exciting.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — *We turn the pages quickly, carried on by a 
swiftly moving story, and many a brilliant passage : and when we put the 
book down, our impression is that few works of this season are to be named 
with it for the many qualities which make a successful novel. We congratu- 
late Mr. Harding Davis upon a very clever piece of work. ' 

THE NIGGER OF THE 'NARCISSUS^ 

By JOSEPH CONRAD 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

A. T. Quiller-Couch in Pall Mall Mag^azine. — Mr. Conrad's is a 
thoroughly good tale. He has something of Mr. Crane's insistence ; he 
grips a situation, an incident, much as Mr. Browning's Italian wished to 
grasp Metternich ; he squeezes emotion and colour out of it to the last drop ; 
he is ferociously vivid ; he knows the life he is writing about, and he knows 
his seamen too. And, by consequence, the crew of the Narcissus are the 
most plausibly life-like set of rascals that ever sailed through the pages of 
fiction.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANNi 2Z Bsdfokd Strbbt, W.C. 



TERMINATIONS 

By henry JAMES 
In One Voiume, price 6s. 

The Times. —' All the stories are told bj a. man whose bent and soul are 
in hU profcssiofi of liieratnre.' 

The Momag Post—' The discrimmaring will not fidl to re c o g nhe m the 
tales composing this Tolome workmanship of a xaj li%fa oider and a wahh 
of imaginative far^cj that is, in a measnre, a rerelatioo.' 

The Athenaeum. — ' The appearance of TermtMo/wms will imio way shake 
the general belief in Mr. lienry James's accomplished toodi and command of 
material. On the conuary, it confirms conclusions lof^ since foregone, and 
will increase the respect of his readers^ . . . With soch passages of trencjunt 
wir and sparkling observation, sorely in his best manner, Sfr. James oi^;fat to 
Ijc as satisfied as bis reader? cannot fail to be.' 

THE COUNTESS RADNA 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Speaker. — ' In style, skill in construction, and general "go," it is 
worth a dozen ordinary novels.' 

Black and White.—* The novel, like all Mr. Xorris's work, is an exces- 
sively clever piece of work, and the anthor never for a moment allows his 
grasp of his plot and his characters to slacken.' 

The Westminster Gazette. — ' Mr. Norris writes throi^;hoot with mndi 
liveliness and force, saying now and then somethii^ that is worth remember- 
ing. And he sketdies his minor characters with a firm toach.' 

A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK 

By W. E. norris 
In One Volume^ price 65. 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It has not a dull page from first to last. Any 
one with normal health and taste can read a book like this with real pleasure.' 

The Spectator. — * Mr. Norris displays to the full his general command of 
narrative expedients which are at once happily invented and yet quite natural 
— which seem to belong to their place in the book, just as a keystone belong 
to its place in the arch. . . . The brightest and cleverest book which mS. 
Norris has given us since he wrote The Rogue.* 

The Sabirday Re^ew. — 'Novels which are neither dull, unwholesome 
morbid, nor disagreeable, are so rare in these days, that A Vtctini of Good 
Liuk . . . ought to find a place in a book-box filled for the most jwut with 
light literature. . . . We think it will increase the reputation of an already 
very popular author.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strmt, W.C 



THE DANCER IN YELLOW 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' From first to last it is easy, pleasant read- 
ing; full, as usual, of shrewd knowledge of men and things.* 

The Guardian. — * A very clever and finished study of a dancer at one of 
the London theatres. We found the book very pleasant and refreshing, and 
laid it down with the wish that there were more like it. * 

The World. — * The Dancer in Yellow takes us by surprise. The story is 
both tragic and pathetic. . . . We do not think he has written any more 
clever and skilful story than this one, and particular admiration is due to the 
byways and episodes of the narrative. ' 

THE WIDOWER 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

St. James's Gazette. — ' Mr. Norris's new story is one of his best. There 
is always about his novels an atmosphere of able authorship . . . and The 
Widower is handled throughout in the perfect manner to which Mr. Norris's 
readers are accustomed. ' 

Pall Mall Gazette. — * There is distinction of all kinds in every paragraph, 
and the whole is worthy of the delicately-finished details. Mr. Norris is 
always delightfully witty, clever, and unfailing in delicacy and point of style 
and manner, breezily actual, and briskly passing along. In a word, he is 
charming. ' 

MARIETTA'S MARRIAGE 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Athenaeum. — *A fluent style, a keen insight into certain types of 
human nature, a comprehensive and humorous view of modern society— these 
are gifts Mr. Norris has already displayed, and again exhibits in his present 
volume. From the first chapter to the last, the book runs smoothly and 
briskly, with natural dialogue and many a piquant situation.' 

The Morning^ Post. — * Mr. Norris has had the good fortune to discover 
a variety of the "society" novel which offers little but satisfaction to the 
taste. Perfectly acquainted with the types he reproduces, the author's 
characterisation is, as always, graphic and convincing. Rarely has the type 
of ihQfemnie incomprise been studied with such careful attention or rendered 
with so much of subtle comprehension as in Marietta. ' 

The Sketch. — * It would be difficult to over-estimate the ability it dis- 
plays, its keen reading of human nature, the carefiil realism of its descriptions 
of life to-day.' 

The Daily News. — * Every character in the book is dexterously drawn. 
Mr. Norris's book is interesting, often dramatic, and is the work of, if not a 
deep, a close and humorous observer of men and women.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2i Bedford Street, W.C. 



THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS 

By I. ZANGWILL 
In One Volume^ price 6 j. 



The Spectator. — 'While the tragic issue of each of these remarkable 
stories b inevitable, they are freqaenUy illamined by flashes of 4uicy» satire, 
irony, and humour. No reader, who is not blinded by prejudice, will rise 
from the perusal of this engrossing volume without an enhanced sense of 
compassion for, and admiration of, the singular race of whose traits Mr. 
Zangwill is, perhaps, the most gifted interpreter.' 

Ine Standard. — ' These stories are of singular merit. They are, mostly, 
of a tragic order ; but this does not by any means keep out a subtle humour ; 
they possess also a tenderness . . . and a power that is kept in great restraint 
and is all the more telling in consequence. 

The Daily Telegraph. — ' Mr. Zangwill stands out with something of the 
stature of Saul among the general tribe of novelists. He has the significance 
that belongs to the most forcible, vivid, and searching recorder of the mani- 
fold life of the Jewish race.' 



DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO 

By I. ZANGWILL 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

W. E. Henley in ' The Outlook.' — 'A brave, eloquent, absorbing, and, on 
the whole, persuasive book, whose author — speaking with a magnanimity and 
a large and liberal candour not common in his race — tells you as much, 
perhaps, as has before been told in modern literature. ... I find them all 
vastly agreeable reading, and I take pleasure in recognising them all for the 
work of a man who loves his race, and for his race's sake would like to make 
literature. . . . Here, I take it — here, so it seems to me — is that rarest of 
rare things, a hook. As I have said, I do not wholly believe in it. But it is a 
book ; it goes far to explain the Jew ; in terms of romance it sets forth not a 
little of the most romantic, practical, persistent, and immitigable people that 
the world has known or wUl ever know. It is, in fact, a Tew of somethmg akin 
to genius upon Jewry — the unchangeable quantity. And I feel that the raiding 
of it has widened my horizon, and given me much to perpend.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It is hard to describe this book, for we can think 
of no exact parallel to it. In form, perhaps, it comes nearest to some of 
Walter Pater's work. For each of the nfteen chapters contains a criticism of 
thought under the similitude of an ''Imaginary Portrait." • . . We have a 
vision of the years presented to us in typical souls. We live again through 
crises of human thought, and are compelled by the writer's art to regard them, 
not as a catalogue of errors or hopes dead or done with, but under the vital 
forms in which at one time or another they confronted the minds of actual 
men like ourselves. Nearly all these scenes from the Ghetto take the form 
of stories. A few are examples of the imaginative short story, that fine 
method of art. The majority are dramatic scenes chosen from the actual life's 
history of the idealists of Jewry in almost every European land.' 

London ; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bepforp Street, W.C. 



THE MASTER 

By I. ZANGWILL 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Queen. ^' It is impossible to deny the greatness of a book like TAe 
Master^ a veritable human document, in which the characters do exactly as 
they would in life. ... I venture to say that Matt himself is one of the most 
striking and original characters in our fiction, and I have not the least doubt 
that The Master will always be reckoi^d one of our classics.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It is a powerful and masterly piece of work. . . . 
Quite the best novel of the year.' 

The Literary World. — * In The Master, Mr. Zangwill has eclipsed all his 
previous work. This strong and striking story of patience and passion, of 
sorrow and success, of art, ambition, and vain gauds, is genuinely powerful 
in its tragedy, and picturesque in its completeness. • . . The work, thoroughly 
wholesome in tone, is of sterling merit, and strikes a truly tragic chord, which 
leaves a deep impression upon the mind.* 

CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO 

By I. ZANGWILL 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Times. — *From whatever point of view we regard it, it is a remark- 
able book.' 

The Guardian. — 'A novel such as only our own day could produce. A 
masterly study of a complicated psychological problem in which every factor 
is handled with such astonishing dexterity and intelligence that again and 
again we are tempted to think a really great book has come into our hands.' 

Black and Wnite. — 'A moving panorama of Jewish life, full of truth, full 
of sympathy, vivid in the setting forth, and occasionally most brilliant. Such 
a book as this has the germs of a dozen novels. A book to read, to keep, to 
ponder over, to remember.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — 'The best Jewish novel ever written.' 

THE KING OF SCHNORRERS 

By I. ZANGWILL 

With over Ninety Illustrations by Phil May and Others. 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Saturday Review. — 'Mr. 2^ngwill has created a new figure in 
fiction, and a new type of humour. The entire senes of adventures is a 
triumphant progress. . . . Humour of a rich and active character pervades 
the delightful history of Manasseh. Mr. Zangwill's book is altogether very 
good reading. It is also very cleverly illustrated by Phil May and other 
artists.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * It is a beautiful story. The King of Schnorrers 
is that great rarity — an entirely new thing, that is as good as it is new.* 

London ; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



THE CELIBATES^ CLUB 

By I. ZANGWILL 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The St James's Gazette.— * Mr. Zangwill's Bachelors' Club and Old 
Maids'^ Club have separately had such a success — as their sparkling humour, 
gay characterisation, and irresistible punning richly deserved — that it is no 
surprise to find Mr. Heinemann now issuing them together in one volume. 
Readers who have not purchased the separate volumes ¥dll be glad to add 
this joint publication to their booksh^ves. Others, who have failed to read 
either, until they foolishly imagined that it was too late, have now the best 
excuse for combining the pleasures of two. ' 

THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER 

By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN 

In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Morning^ Post. — *The story is described as a "fantastic romance," 
and, indeed, fantasy reigns supreme from the first to the last of its pages. It 
relates the history of our time with humour and well -aimed sarcasm. All the 
most prominent characters of the day, whether political or otherwise, come in 
for notice. The identity of the leading politicians is but thinly veiled, while 
many celebrities appear in proprid personA, Both the ** Premier " and 
"Painter" now and again find themselves in the most critical situations. 
Certainly this is not a story that he who runs may read, but it is cleverly 
original, and often lightened by bright flashes of wit.' 

NUDE SOULS 

By benjamin SWIFT 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the * Daily Telegfraph.* — ' Any one who is so 

obviously sincere as Mr. Benjamin Swift is an author who must be reckoned 
with. The story is very vivid, very poignant, very fascinating.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * Mr. Swift has a real descriptive touch, whether 
it be psychological or physical facts that he is handling. There are some 
quite beautiful passages in all his books, and Nudg Souls is no exception. 
He never lingers over his descriptions ; he never describes merely for the 
sake of showing how well he can do it, and that restraint gives forcefulness 
to his work.' 

The World. — *Mr. Benjamin Swift was a bold man when he called his 
new story Nude Souls, There is a self-assertion about this title which only 
success could justify. Let it be said at once that the author has succeeded. 
He lays absolutely bare before the reader the souls of a striking company oi 
men and women. There is that about the book which makes the reader loth 
to put it down, loth to come to the end — comprehension of human nature, 
and relentless power of expression.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE LAKE OF WINE 

By BERNARD CAPES 

In One Volume^ price ds, 

W. E. Henley in the 'Outlook.* — *Mr. Capes*s devotion to style docs 
him yeoman service all through this excellent romance. ... I have read no 
book •for long which contented me as this book. This story — excellently 
invented and excellently done — is one no lover of romance can afford to leave 
unread.' 

The Observer. — ' The plot and its working out are thoroughly interesting 
features in this novel ... a book which shows fine literary workmanship.* 

The Daily Telegraph. — * A tender and sjrmpathetic love idyll underlies 
the feverish drama. The leading incidents and situations of this stirring book 
are highly tragical, but its dialogue sparkles with light and genial humour.* 

The St. james*s Gazette. — *The love-motif is of the quaintest and 
daintiest ; the clash of arms is Stevensonian. . , . There is a vein of mystery 
running through the book, and greatly enhancing its interest.' 

THE SCOURGE-STICK 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 
The Daily Telegfraph. — * Undeniably powerful and interesting.' 
The Academy. — * Mrs. Campbell Praed has produced a story of much 

more than her usual significance and power.' 
Truth. — * It is a very powerful and interesting story.' 
The Observer.— * Not only is TAe Scourge-Stick the best novel that Mrs. 

Praed has yet written, but it is one that will long occupy a prominent place 

in the literature of the age.' 
The Illustrated London News. — *A singularly powerfiil study of a 

woman who fails in everything, only to rise on stepping-stones to higher things. 

A succession of strong, natural, and exciting situations.' 

Black and White. — * A notable book which must be admitted by all to 

have real power, and that most intangible quality — fascination. * 

IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE 

By E. LYNN LINTON 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Speaker. — *Mrs. Ljmn Linton commands the respect of her readers 
and critics. Her new story, In Haste and at Leisure^ is as powerful a piece 
of writing as any that we owe to her pen.' 

The St. James's Budget. — * A thorough mistress of English, Mrs. Ljnin 
Linton uses the weapons of knowledge and ridicule, of sarcasm and logic, with 
powerful effect ; the shallow pretences of the ** New Woman " are ruthlessly 
torn aside. ' 

The Literary World. — * Whatever its exaggerations may be. In Haste and 
at Leisure remams a notable achievement. It has given us pleas«re, and we 
can recommend it with confidence.' 

The World. — * It is clever, and well written.' 

The Graphic. — * It is thoroughly interesting, and it is full of passages that 
almost irresistibly tempt quotation.' 

The St. James's Gazette. — * It is a novel that ought to be, and will be, 
widely read and enjoyed. * 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE BETH BOOK 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume, price 6 j. 

Pntich. — 'The heroine of the Beth Book is one of Sarah Grand*s most 
fascinating creations. With such realistic art is her life set forih that, for a 
while, the reader will probably be under the impression that he has before him 
the actual story of a wayward genius compiled from her genuine diary. The 
story is absorbing ; the truth to nature in the characters, whether virtuous, 
ordinary, or vicious, every reader, with some experience will recognise. 

Sketch. — * Madame Sarah Grand has given us the fruits of much thought 
and hard work in her new novel, wherein she tells of the "life of a woman 
of genius." Beth*s character is moulded by the varied experiences of her 
earlv youth, and every detail is observed with the masterly hand that gave 
us the pranks of the Heavenly Twins, As a study of the maturing process of 
character and of the influence of surroundings exercised on a human being, 
this book is a complete success and stands far ahead of the novels of recent date. ' 

The Standara. — ' The style is simple and direct, and the manner altogether 
is that of a woman who has thought much and evidently felt much. It is 
impossible to help being interested in her book. ' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * There is humour, observation, and sympathetic 
insight into the temperaments of both men and women. Beth is realised ; we 
more than admit, we assert, that we love her.' 

The Globe. — ' It is quite safe to prophesy that those who peruse The Beth 
Book will linger delightedly over one of the freshest and deepest studies of 
child character ever given to the world, and hereafter will find it an ever- 
present factor in their literary recollections and impressions.' 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS 

By SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Athenaeum. — ' It is so full of interest, and the characters are so 
eccentrically humorous yet true, that one feels inclined to pardon all its 
faults, and give oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it. . . • The twins 
Angelica and Diavolo, young barbarians, utterly devoid of all respect, con- 
ventionality, or decency, are among the most delightful and amusing children 
in fiction. * 

The Academy. — * The adventures of Diavolo and Angelica — the 
"heavenly twins' — are delightfully funny. No more original children were 
ever put into a book. Their audacity, unmanageableness, and genius for 
mischief — in none of which qualities, as they are here shown, is there any 
taint of vice — ^are refreshing ; and it is impossible not to follow, with very 
keen interest, the progress of these youngsters. ' 

The Daily T^egraph. — * Eveiybody ought to read it, for it is an inex- 
haustible source of refreshing and highly stimulating entertainment.' 

Punch. -^* The Twins themselves are a creation : the epithet ** Heavenly" 
for these two mischievous little fiends is admirable.' 

The Queen. — * There is a touch of real genius in The Heavenly Twins,* 

The Guardian. — 'Exceptionally brilliant in dialogue, and dealing with 
modem society life, this book has a purpose — to draw out and emancipate 
women. ' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



IDEALA 

A STUDY FROM LIFE 
By SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Moraine Post— * Sarah Grand's IcUala, ... A clever book in 
itself, is especially interesting when read in the light of her later works. 
Standing alone, it is remarkable as the outcome of an earnest mind seeking 
in good faith the solution of a difficult and ever present problem. . . . Ideala 
is original and somewhat daring. . . . The story is in many ways delightful 
and thought-suggesting.' 

The Liverpool Mercury. — *The book is a wonderful one — an evangel 
for the fair sex, and at once an inspiration and a comforting companion, to 
which thoughtftil womanhood will recur again and again.' 

The Glasgow Herald. — ^ Ideala has attained the honour of a fifth 
edition. . . . The stir created by The Heavenly Twinsy the more recent 
work by the same authoress, ^ladame Sarah Grand, would justify this step. 
Ideala can, however, stand on its own merits.' 

The Yorkshire Post — * As a psychological study the book cannot fail to 
be of interest to many readers.' 

The Birmingham Gazette. — * Madame Sarah Grand thoroughly deserves 
her success. Ideala, the heroine, is a splendid conception, and her opinions 
are noble. . . . The book is not one to be forgotten. ' 

OUR MANIFOLD NATURE 

By SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume, price 6 j. 

The Spectator. — * Insight into, and general s)nnpathy with widely 
differing pnases of humanity, coupled with power to reproduce what is seen, 
with vivid, distinct strokes, that rivet the attention, are qualifications for 
work of the kind contained in Our Manifold Nature which Sarah Grand 
evidently possesses in a high degree. . . . AH these studies, male and female 
alike, are marked by humour, pathos, fidelity to life, and power to recognise 
in human nature the frequent recurrence of some apparently incongruous 
and remote trait, which, when at last it becomes visible, helps to a com- 
prehension of what might otherwise be inexpUcable. ' 

The Speaker. — 'In Our Manifold Nature Sarah Grand is seen at her 
best. How good that is can only be known by those who read for them- 
selves this admirable little volume. In freshness of conception and originality 
of treatment these stories are delightful, full of force and piquancy, whilst 
the studies of character are carried out with equal firmness and delicacy.' 

The Guardian. — ' Our Manifold Nature is a clever book. Sarah Grand 
has the power of iouchins common things, which, if it fails to make them 
"rise to touch the spheres, renders them exceedingly interesting.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



THE WORLD^S MERCY 

By maxwell GRAY 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Speaker. — 'Those who most admired The Silence of Dean Maxt- 
/a»^/will find much to hold their attention, and to make them think in The 
World's Mercy' 

The Daily Telegfraph. — 'The qualities of hef pen make all of Maxwell 
Gray's work interesting, and the charm of her writing is unalterable. If The 
World's Mercy is painful, it is undeniably forcible and dramatic, and it holds 
the reader from start to finish.* 

The Review of the Week. — ^The Worlds J/^frry is original in concep- 
tion, and forcibly told. . . . Maxwell Gray's work is always interesting, and 
the perusal of the present volume will probably make her admirers wish for 
another.' 

The St. James's Gazette. — * \viThe Worlds Mercy Ma.xweWGi&y shows no 
failure of the charm that captivated readers of The Silence of Dean Maiiland, 
Sweet Revenge is very pretty comedy, and The Widow's Clock is exquisite. * 

The Queen. — 'Thoroughly sincere, and intensely interesting. The last 
quality is, of course, the secret of the author's previous success ; she has the 
unfailing gift of writing in such a manner that, whatever the subject may be, 
the reader is pleased. There is never a dull or unsympathetic passage from 
beginning to end.' 

THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 

By maxwell GRAY 
In One Volume^ price 65. 

The Chronicle. — * There is a strong and pervading charm in this new novel 
by Maxwell Gray. . . . It is full of tragedy and irony, though irony is not the 
dominant note.' 

The Spectator. — * The Silence of Dean Maitland was a very popular novel, 
and we cannot see why The House of Hidden Treasure should not rival the 
success of its forerunner. . . . It appeals throughout to the generous emotions, 
and holds up a high ideal of self-sacrifice. ' 

The Speaker. — * We can promise that its perusal will bring a rich reward.' 

The World. — ' There is something of the old-time care and finish and of 
the old-time pathos about the story which is particularly attractive in the 
present day.' 

The Saturday Review. — * The House of Hidden Treasurers in some ways 
the best thing its author has ever done. ... It has beauty and distinction. 

The Times. — 'Its buoyant humour and lively character-drawing will be 
found very enjoyable.' 

The Scotsman. — 'There is something out of the common in The House of 
Hidden Treasure. It is not only well written and interesting, it is distin- 
guished.' 

The Daily Mail. — * The book becomes positively great, fathoming a depth 
of human pathos which has not been equalled in any novel we have read for 
years past. . . . The House of Hidden Treasure is not a novel to be bor- 
rowed ; it is a book to be bought and read, and read again and again.' 
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THE LAST SENTENCE 

• Bv MAXWELL GRAY 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Standard. — * The Last Sentence is a remarkable story ; it abounds 
with dramatic situations, the interest never for a moment flags, and the 
characters are well drawn and consistent.* 

The Daily Telegpraph. — ' One of the most powerful and adroitly worked- 
out plots embodied in any modern work of fiction runs through The Last 
Sentence. . . , This terrible tale of retribution is told with well-sustained 
force and picturesqueness, and abounds in light as well as shade.* 

The Morning^ l^ost. — * Maxwell Gray has the advantage of manner that is 
both cultured and picturesque, and while avoiding even the appearance of the 
melodramatic, makes coming events cast a shadow before them so as to excite 
and entertain expectation. ... It required the imagination of an artist to 
select the kind of Nemesis which finally overtakes this successful evil-doer, 
and which affords an affecting climax to a rather fascinating tale. * 

HEARTS IMPORTUNATE 

By EVELYN DICKINSON 

In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Spectator. — * Miss Dickinson has an excellent style ; she is familiar 
with life in the bush, in Sydney, and in London, and she has faithfully 
studied various types of Colonials.* 

The Academy. — * A very good novel. Miss Dickinson writes excellently, 
and has much feeling for character, natural beauty, and that quality of 
wonderfulness in the apparently commonplace which it is the business of the 
novelist to discern.* 

The St. James's Gazette. — ' A novel of conspicuous ability. The story 
is well worth reading for itself v/ithout any hint of its agreeable talent for 
vivid and true characterisation.' 

The Daily Teleg^raph. — ' Happy in title and successful in evolution. 
Miss Dickinson's novel is very welcome. We have read it with great 
pleasure, due not only to the interest of the theme, but to an appreciation of 
the artistic method, and the innate power of the authoress. It is vigorous, 
forcible, convincing.* 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — * An enjoyable book, and a clever one.' 

CHINATOWN STORIES 

. By C. B. FERNALD 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Academy. — We feel that Mr. Fernald has described the Chinese 
character with extraordinary accuracy. His range is considerable ; he begins 
this volume, for example, with an idyllic story of an adorable Chinese infant. 
. . . This is sheer good-humour, and prettiness and colour. And at the 
end of the book is one of the grimmest and ablest yams of Chinese piracy and 
kigh sea villany that any one has written, Stevenson not excluded. In each 
of these we see the hand of a very capable literary artist. It is a fascinating 
book. * 
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THE REBEL 

By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Morninff Post — 'The tale is full of incidents and dramatic situa- 
tions; the result commands our unstinted admiration. T^e Rdfcl is a 
masterly portrait. His insensate pride and passion, his amazing energy, 
combine to make a character unique and fascinating. It is an extraordinarily 
brilliant performance. Though full of the most subtle character-drawing, 
Thi Rebel is in the main a ^tory of adventure. And these adventures are 
related with such sharpness of outline, they are so vivid, and the style of the 
author is so brilliant throughout, that were there not a character in the book 
worth a moment's consideration, it would still be well worth reading.' 

The Westminster Gazette. — * Mr. Marriott Watson writes as a scholar 
and a gentleman ; he knows his period, catches the trick of its language, and 
lives in its atmosphere. The adventures of Lord Cherwell are many and 
spirited. Intrigue and excitement there are in abundance, worked out with 
great ingenuity. ' 

THE WHITE TERROR 

By F]£lIX GRAS 
In One Volume ^ price 6s, 

The Spectator.—* The fascination of TAe Reds of the Midi and The 
Terror is exerted with equal force and charm in their brilliant sequel. The 
White Terror, Few narratives in modem fiction are more thrilling. 
M. Gras has the gift of achieving the most vivid and poi|;nant results by a 
method devoid of artifice or elaboration. The narrative is a masterpiece of 
simplicity and ndiveti\ a stirring and richly coloured recital.' 

The Daily News. — * Much study, research, and intimate knowledge is 
evidenced in M. Gras's brilliant pages — pages where the luxuriant charm of 
the South combines with the smoke of battles, the <:onflict of opposing 
armies, and the general desolation of war. M. Gras's style is attractive ; its 
vivid picturesqueness and southern efHoresence are, besides, well suited to the 
subject. The vigour of the narrative is infectious.' 

The Daily Chronicle.--* The book is full of living pictures. The 
feverishness, the uncertainty, of everything and everybody are most power- 
fully brought out.' 

THE TERROR 

By F^LIX GRAS 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.— * Those who shared Mr. Gladstone's admiration 
for The Reds of the Midi will renew it when they read The Terror, It is a 
stirring and vivid story, full of perilous and startling adventures, and with- 
out one interval of dulness. ... It excites and absorbs the reader's atten- 
tion. The excitement grows with the development of the plot, and the 
incidents are told with much spirit.' 

The Critic. — * F^lix Gras gives us in this book a merciless picture of France 
when that blind thing of fury, Marat, was in the zenith of his baleful power. 
The events of that terrible time are given with a realism that is almost brutal 
in its directness and force. F^lix Gras is amongst the great story-tellers of 
France. His invention never flags, and, like Daudet, he fascinates by reason 
of the Southern warmth and buoyancy of his temperament.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strsbt, W.C 



GLORIA MUNDI 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Daily Chronicle. — * Mr. Harold Frederic has here achieved a triumph 
of characterisation rare indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us by 
our greatest. Gloria Mundi is a work of art ; and one cannot read a dozen 
of its pages without feeling that the artist was an informed, large-minded, 
tolerant man of the world.' 

The St James's Gazette. — ' It is packed with interesting thought as well 
as clear-cut individual and living character, and is certainly one of the few 
striking serious novels, apart from adventure and romance, which have been 
produced this year.* 

The Daily Telegraph. — *. . . The extraordinarily clever delineation of 
the few principal characters of the plot. We are never mistaken as to what 
they mean or what they intend to typify. Like a true artist, Mr. Harold 
Frederic has painted with a few decisive strokes, and his portraits become 
almost masterpieces. ' 

ILLUMINATION 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 
In One Volu77ie^ price ds. 

The Spectator. — * There is something more than the mere touch of the 
vanished hand that wrote The Scarlet Letter in Illumination^ which is the 
best novel Mr. Harold Frederic has produced, and, indeed, places him very 
near if not quite at the head of the newest school of American fiction. ' 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' It is a long time since a book of such 
genuine importance has appeared. It will not only afford novel-readers food 
for discussion during the coming season, but it will eventually fill a recognised 
place in English fiction.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * His story is chiselled in detail, but the details 
gradually merge into a finished work ; and when we close the last page we have 
a new set of men and women for our acquaintances, a new set of provocative 
ideas, and almost a Meissonier in literature to add to our shelves. . . . Mr. 
Frederic's new novel is the work of a man born to write fiction ; of a keen 
observer, a genuine humorist, a thinker always original and sometimes even 
profound ; and of a man who has thoroughly learned the use of his own pen.' 

THE MARKET-PLACE 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Times. — *Harold Frederic stood head and shoulders above the ordinary 
run of novelists. The Market-Place seizes the imagination and holds the 
reader's interest, and it is suggestive and stimulating to thought.' 

The Bookman. — * Incomparably the best novel of the year. It is a ruthless 
exposure, a merciless satire. Both as satire and romance it is splendid 
reading. As a romance of the ** City " it has no equal in modern fiction.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



VIA LUCIS 

By KASSANDRA VIVARIA 
In One Volume^ price ds. 

The Daily Telegraph. — * No one who reads these pages, in which the life 
of the spirit is so completely described, can doubt for an instant that the author 
is laying bare her soul's autobiography. Perhaps never before has there been 
related with such detail, such convincing honesty, and such pitiless clear- 
sightedness, the tale of misery and torturing perplexity, through which a young 
and ardent seeker after truth can struggle. It is all so strongly drawn. The 
book is simply and quietly written, and gains in force from its clear, direct 
style. Every page, every descriptive line bears the stamp of truth.* 

The Morning Post — *In the telling of the story there is much that is 
worth attention, since the author possesses distinct gifts of vivid expression, 
and clothes many of her thoughts in language marked by considerable force, 
and sometimes by beauty of imagery and of melody. . . . Via Lucis is but one 
more exercise, and by no means the least admirable, on that great and inex- 
haustible theme which has inspired countless artists and poets and novelists — 
the conflict between the aspirations of the soul for rest in religion and of the 
heart for human love and the warfare of the world. ' 

THE OPEN QUESTION 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The St. James's Gazette. — 'This is an extraordinarily fine novel. . . . We 
have not, for many years, come across a serious novel of modern life which 
has more powerfully impressed our imagination, or created such an instant 
conviction of the genius of its writer. . . . We express our own decided 
opinion that it is a book which, setting itself a profound human problem, 
treats it in a manner worthy of the profoundest thinkers of the time, with a 
literary art and a fulness of the knowledge of life which stamp a master 
novelist. ... It is not meat for little people or for fools ; but for those who 
care for English fiction as a vehicle of the constructive intellect, building up 
types of living humanity for our study, it will be a new revelation of strength, 
and strange, serious beauty. . . . The brief statement of this Question can 
give but the barest conception of the broad and architectonic way in which it 
is worked out in the lives of the actors, with what tender insight, what utterly 
unmaudlin unsentimentality, and absolutely inevitable dramatic sequence.' 

BELOW THE SALT 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS 
In One Volume, price 6s, 

The Daily Chronicle. — * All cleverly told, vivacious, life-like, observant 
sketches. Were we to award the palm where all are meritorious, it should 
be to the delightful triplet entitled * The Portman Memoirs. * These three 
sketches are positively exhilarating. We can sincerely recommend them as 
certain cures for the vapours, the spleen, or the '* blues.'" 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE CHILD OF PLEASURE 

By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO 
In One Volume^ price ds. 

The Acadeiny.^ . . . 'Clever, subtle, to the point of genius.* 

The Daily Mail.—* A powerful study of passion, masterly of its kind.' 

The Daily Graphic. — ' The poetic beauty and richness of the language 

make it a sensuous, glowing poem in prose. * 
The Critic — * It is a young man's book, full of the joy of life, of an almost 

lyrical rapture in all physical and material manifestations of b^uty . . . 

D'Annunzio sees everything with the eye of an artist ... he succeeds always 

in spiritualising material things.' 

ihe Scotsman. — * The strength of the book lies in the intensity with which 

the writer brings out the pleasures and pains of his creatures.' 

THE VICTIM 

By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO 
In One Volume^ price ds. 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — *No word but *' genius" will fit his analysis of 
the mental history of the faithless husband. . • • The genius of D'Annunzio 
is shown alike in the bold directness of the conception, and the perfection 
with which he works out every detail that follows theiefrom, ana ^compels 
every sentence to do its full share of the work without effort.' 

The Daily Chronicle.-^' The book contains many descriptive passages of 
rare beauty — passages which by themselves are lovely little prose lyrics. . . . 
It is a self-revelation ; the revelation of the sort of self that D'Annunzio 
delineates with a skill and knowledge so extraordinary. The soul of the 
man, raw, bruised, bleeding, is always before us.' 

THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH 

By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO 
In One Volume^ price 65. 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'A masterpiece. The story holds and haunts 
one. Unequalled even by the great French contemporary whom, in his realism, 
D'Annunzio most resembles, is the account of the pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the Virgin by the sick, deformed, and afflicted. It is a great prose poem, that, 
of its kmd, cannot be surpassed. Every detail of the scene is brought before 
us in a series of word-pictures of wonderful power and vivid colouring, and the 
ever-recurring refrain Viva Maria I Maria Ewiva / rings in our ears as we 
lay down the book. It is the work of a master, whose genius is beyond 
dispute. ' 

THE VIRGINS OF THE ROCKS 

By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Daily Chronicle. — * He writes beautifully, and this book, by the way, 
is most admirably translated. The picture he presents of these three princesses 
in their sun-baked, mouldering, sleepy palace is, as we look back upon it, 
strangely impressive and even haunting.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE LONDONERS 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

Punch. — * Mr. Hichens calls his eccentric story ** an absurdity," and so it 
is. As amusing nonsense, written in a happy-go-lucky style, it works up to 
a genuine hearty-laugh-extracting scene. . . . The Londoners is one of 
the most outrageous pieces of extravagant absurdity we have come across for 
many a day.' 

The Globe. — * It is refreshing to come across a really amusing book now 
and again, and to all in search of a diverting piece of absurdity we can 
recommend The Londofters, Herein Mr. Hichens has returned to his earlier 
manner, and it will be added to his credit that the author of The Green 
Carnation has for a second time contributed to the innocent gaiety of the 
nation.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — * It is all screajningly funny, and does great 
credit to Mr. Hichens's luxuriant imagination.* 



AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 

By ROBERT HICHENS 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Graphic. — 'The story embodies a study of remarkable subtlety and 
power, and the style is not only \dvid and picturesque, but in those passages 
of mixed emotion and reflection, which strike what is, perhaps, the charac- 
teristic note of late nineteenth century prose literature, is touched with some- 
thing of poetic charm. ' 

The ocotsman. — ' It is no doubt a remarkable book. If it has almost 
none of the humour of its predecessor ( The Green Carnation), it is written 
with the same brilliancy of style, and the same skill is shown in the drawing 
of accessories. Mr. Hichens s three characters never fail to be interesting. 
They are presented with very considerable power, while the background of 
Egyptian life and scenery is drawn with a sure hand. ' 



THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume, price 6j. 

The World. — ' The author of An Imaginative Man took a high place 
among imaginative writers by that remarkable work, and The Folly of 
Eustace fully sustains his well-merited repute as a teller of tales. The little 
story is as fantastic and also as reasonable as could be desired, with the 
occasional dash of strong sentiment, the sudden turning on of the lights of 
sound knowledge of life and things that we find in the author when he is most 
fanciful. The others are weird enough and strong enough in human interest 
to make a name for their writer had his name needed making. ' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE SLAVE 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Speaker. — * Mr. Hichens has the very rare art of presenting a crowded 
canvas, in which all the figures take an unobtrusive but essential place. This 
book will, in short, add very much to Mr. Hichens's reputation. It has dis- 
tinction and $tyle. It tells an extremely interesting story, and it is full of 
entertaining episodes. Above all, the romance of London is treated as it has 
never been since the glorious reign of Prince Florizel of Bohemia, and, if only 
on that account, TAe Slave is a book for the busy to remember and for the 
leisurely to read.' 

The Globe. — *A really powerful and impressive piece of writing. Mr. 
Hichens manages to maintain an atmosphere of the sombre and the weird 
which cannot but envelope and influence the susceptible student of his pages.' 

The Daily Teleg^ph. — *The book deserves to be widely read. Sir 
Reuben Allabruth, a figure of real distinction, will take his place among the 
shades of fiction. ' 

FLAMES 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle. — * A cunning blend of the romantic and the real, the 
work of a man who can observe, who can think, who can imagine, and who 
can write. . . . And the little thumb-nail sketches of the London streets have 
the grim force of a Callot. But the real virtue of the book consists of its 
tender, sympathetic, almost reverential picture of Cuckoo Bright. Not that 
there is any attempt at idealising her ; she is shown in all her tawdry, slangy, 
noisy vulgarity, as she is. But in despite of all this, the woman is essen- 
tially a heroine, and lovable. If it contained nothing more than what we 
do not hesitate to call this beautiful story — and it does contain more — 
Flames would be a noteworthy book.' 

The World. — * An exceedingly clever and daring work ... a novel so 
weirdly fascinating and engrossing that the reader easily forgives its length. 
Its unflagging interest and strength, no less than its striking originality, both 
of design and treatment, will certainly rank it among the most notable novels 
of the season.* 

JASPAR TRISTRAM 

By a. W. CLARKE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times. — * Mr. Clarke is familiar with school-life and writes about it 
amazingly well. The book deserves the attention of all who care for the finer 
qualities of fiction. The story is told with such delicate art, with so sure a 
knowledge of human nature, that we have read it from beginning to end with 
keen interest. The pictures of Jasper's preparatory school, and of the public 
school to which he goes afterwards, are extremely good. Jaspar Tristram is 
a remarkable book.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' Mr. Clarke's literary style is polished and most 
careful ; he has an effective touch in descriptive passages, and he brings before 
us delightful pictures of the South Downs, of Thames, and of other river haunts 
of England in her loveliest guise.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



MCLEOD OF THE CAMERONS 

By M. HAMILTON 
In One Volunu^ price 6s, 

The Speaker. — ' We have read many novels of life at Malta, but none so 
vivid and accurate in local colour as M*Leod of the Camerans, A well-told 
and powerful story . . . acute analysis of character ; it offers a standard of 
perfection to which the majority of writers of fiction cannot attain.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' Striking and exceedingly readable. Miss 
Hamilton is to be congratulated upon a very fresh, exciting, and yet natural 
piece of work.* 

THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH 

By M. HAMILTON 
In One Volume^ price 6 j. 

The Observer. — ' Miss Hamilton has seldom written to better advantage 
than in this volume. The book is mainly dependent for interest on its 
characterisation, but there is a distinctly human note struck throughout, and 
the author displays keen insight into everyday life and its complications. ' 
Literature. — 'Well told in a vein of vigorous and consistent realism.* 
The Court Journal. — * It is written with good taste, and is full of shrewd 
perceptive touches, so the interest is sustained agreeably without effort and 
without the artificial stimulus of sensationalism. The story, in a word, is 
both interesting and pleasant, and one that should not be missed.* 

A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE 

By M. HAMILTON 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Athenaeum. — *The characters are exceptionally distinct, the move- 
ment is brisk, and the dialogue is natural and convincing.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — *An excellent novel. Joanna Conway is one of 
the most attractive figures in recent fiction. It is no small tribute to the 
author's skill that this simple country girl, without beauty or accomplishments, 
is from first to last so winning a personality. The book is full of excellent 
observation.* 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



THE GODS ARRIVE 

By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Review of Reviews. — * Extremely interesting and very clever.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — ' Packed full of cleverness : the minor personages 
are instinct with comedy. 

The Observer. — 'The book has the attractive qualities which have 
distinguished the author's former works, some knowledge of human nature, 
touches of humour rubbing shoulders with pathos, a keen sympathy for the 
sorrows oflife — all these make her story one to be read and appreciated.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * The book is well written, the characters keenly 
observed, the incidents neatly presented.' 

The Queen. — * A book to linger over and enjoy.' 

The Literary World. — ' Once more this talented writer and genuine 
observer of human nature has given us a book which is full of valuable and 
attractive qualities. It deals with realities ; it makes us think.' 

THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST 

HATH EATEN 

By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Literary World. — * The novel is marked by great strength, which 
is always under subjection to the author's gift of restraint, so that we are made 
to feel the intensity all the more.' 

The Standard. — *A worthy successor to Joanna Traill, Spinster. It is 
quite as powerful. It has insight and sympathy and pathos, humour, and 
some shrewd understanding of human nature scattered up and down its pages. 
Moreover, there is beauty in the story and idealism. . . . Told with a humour, 
a grace, a simplicity, that ought to give the story a long reign. . . . The 
charm of the book is undeniable ; it is one that only a clever woman, full of 
the best instincts of her sex, could have written.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — ' The book should not be missed by a fastidious 
novel-reader.' 

THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT 

SHADOW 

By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The World. — * The story, in which there are many beautiful descriptive 
passages, is so human and sympathetic, so full of the comprehension and love 
of nature, and shows such real humour too, that it cannot fail to arouse and 
maintain interest.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE EBB-TIDE 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

AND 

LLOYD OSBOURNE 
/;/ One Volume^ price 6s, 

The St. James's Gazette. — *The book takes your imagination and 
attention captive from the first chapter — nay, from the first paragraph — and it 
does not set them free till the last word has been read.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — *We are swept along without a pause on the 
current of the animated and vigorous narrative. Each incident and adven- 
ture is told with that incomparable keenness of vision which is Mr. Stevenson's 
greatest charm as a story-teller.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette.— * It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less 
brilliantly told. There is not a dull sentence in the whole run of it. And 
the style is fresh, alert, full of surprises — in fact, is very good latter-day 
Stevenson indeed. ' 

The World. — * It is amazingly clever, full of that extraordinary know- 
ledge of human nature which makes certain creations of Mr. Stevenson's pen 
far more real to us than persons we have met in the flesh. 

The Morning Post — * Boldly conceived, probing some of the darkest 
depths of the human soul, the tale has a vigour and breadth of touch which 
have been surpassed in none of Mr. Stevenson's previous works. . . . We 
do not, of course, know how much Mr. Osbourne has contributed to the tale, 
but there is no chapter of which any author need be unwilling to acknow- 
ledge, or which is wanting in vivid interest.' 

RED ROCK . 

By THOMAS NELSON PAGE J^ 
In One Volume, price 6s, I 

The Morning Post. — ' A story seething with incident and adventure. 
There is no psycholt^ in Red Rock^ but there are human beings ; there is no 
analysis of motive, but there are dark intrigues and deeds of "derring do." 
Mr. Page knows every inch of the Red Rock country, and he has the history and 
politics of his chosen period at his fingers' ends. It reads like a chapter torn 
nrom the actual history of the times.' 

The Illustrated London News. — ' Mr. Page has the power of engaging all 
our sympathies. His men and women become our friends, our neii;hbours, 
too, so intimate does he allow us to become with them. Red Rock is a faith- 
ful picture of the darker side of the Southern story, and at the same time a 
most sympathetic tale of love and loyalty and chivalry.' 

The Outlook. — *The book presents a sustained and carefully elaborated 
picture of the Southern States at the outbreak of the American Civil War, and 
the readjustment of society there after its close ... he recalls to us not seldom 
the Thackeray of the Virginians. Our interest in the characters is aroused 
less by sudden strokes of excitement than by a quiet and loving accumulation 
of details, which leaves behind an enduring sense of reality. The characters 
steal into our acquaintance gradually, as if we were knowing them better day 
by day.' 

The Academy. — ^ Red Rock is delicately fine. It is the expression of a 
gracious, benevolent, high-minded individuality. It has the sweet charm of 
** the old school," the dignity, the rare manners. It is honest, loving, and 
capable ; and it has the faint, wistful charm of an antique time.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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